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Tue Starvinec Precans.—When the story came of the 
terrible fate of the Greely party amid Arctic desolation, the 
whole civilized world was thrilled with horror and pity; 
report after report comes of the starving condition of the 
Piegan Indians at the Blackfect Angency, in Montana, and 
precious little attention any one seems to pay toit. When 
the statement of their desperate condition was made last 
June, we personally communicated with President Arthur, 
at Washington, asking that 1mmediate relief should be given 
to the famished wretches. In reply, July 2, came word that 
the matter would have ‘‘the personal attention of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” Nothing more was heard, until last 
week a dispatch was published in the papers saying that the 
Board of Trade of Helena, Montana, had telegraphed a peti- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior for the relief of these 
same Indians, who, despite contrary reports, were actually 
starving. Has the Secretary of the Interior given this his 
‘‘personal attention,” and if so, what does that mean? Is it 
the deliberately adopted policy and purpose of the Govern- 
ment officials to rid the Jand of these Indians by penning 
them up to starve to death? 





































fresh, and he very properly gratifies it. So it is with the 
blunderbus gunner. He does not get the weapon merely to 
gratify a killing desire, but he feels the passion for field 
sport strong within him, and goes to the extent of his purse 
in its gratification. 

The question is asked again and again as to where this 
seemingly endless supply of cheap shotguns comes from. 
Uncle Sam is the provider of a great many of them. The 
immense stock of a half million Springfield muskets which 
had been turned out during the war was upon the hands of 
the Government when the war ceased. There was much red 
tape tied about them, and many years elapsed before any 
steps were taken toward their disposition. ‘They were of the 
old style muzzleloading .58-caliber pattern, and, of course, 
had become obsolete beside the breechloading rifles with 
metallic cartridges then coming into use. An attempt to sell 
them outright showed that the best price which could be 
realized was about $1.50 per arm. There were parts of the 
arm, however, which it was found could be used in the 
manufacture of the new model breechloader, and that the 
value of those parts, added to what could be got for the re- 
maining parts when sold, put the old arm at a value of $4 
to the Government. This led to the dismantling of the arms. 
Gradually as the force at the armory could be spared for 
the work, and from time to time sales of the discarded bar- 
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A Lesson From SwitZERLAND.—It is a pretty story that 
comes to us from Switzerland, and not without its’ moral. 
The threatened exhaustion of the chamois some time ago 
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governing committee. Thirty members were enrolled, and 
it is expected that many more will be added from Louisiana 
and the adjoining States. The annual field trials, hunt, din- 
ner, etc., will be given by the new association. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


N our last number was published a communication from 

a San Jose (Ill.) correspondent who told of having once 

in a swamp pasture killed fifty-one snipe in an hour and a 

half; and also spoke of a man who had, by shooting at quail 

huddled on the ground, killed twenty-one of them in three 

shots. We are in receipt of a communication from a Lynn 

(Mass.) correspondent, in reference to these Illinois incidents 
and asking: 

Will you or some of your readers tell me the difference between 
shooting twenty-one quail at three shots and fifty-one snipe in one 
hour and a half? And why is the man who does one called the ‘‘pot- 
hunter’’ and the other “sportsman?” 

No, we cannot explain the difference. It is altogether a 


matter of sentiment; and to awaken dormant sentiment in a 
man’s heart, or to instill it if lacking, is a task that requires 
time. If our correspondent does not for himself appreciate 
the difference between a raking shot at a bunch of quail on 
the ground and open shooting at twisting snipe in the air, 
it can hardly be described so that he will at once recognize 
it. But there is hope for him, if, as we presume, he is a new 
reader of the FcrEsT AND STREAM. Let him scan its pages 
carefully, learning the lessons here and there taught by its 
scores of bright correspondents, and reflecting on what he 
reads. Then, some happy day, he may rise toa plane of 
thought when stopping short in mid-air the zigzag flight of 
the deceptive scolopax will appear to him a little more ele- 
vated and becoming style of amusement than it is to rest his 
gun on a fence and “‘cut loose” at a bunched bevy of quail 
in a furrow; or, if his fancy inclines to fin instead of feather, 
he may realize that it is far better to catch one bass with the 
fly than a dozen in a net. 


SOME OF THE CHEAP GUNS. 


ro certain sections of the country there is a constant 

demand for cheap guns, and the country shopkeeper 
meets this demand by keeping a rackful of the most won- 
derful-looking weapons. To those who can appreciate and 
have the ability to buy a really good and serviceable arm 
these stocked and locked gas pipes are looked upon with the 
utmost contempt. Half-grown lads, farm hands, and in the 
South negroes old and young are great buyers of these so- 
called shotguns, and are very proud, indeed, in the posses- 
sion of them. There are—comparatively—few accidents re- 
sulting from their use, since there is in some classes of these 
arms a liberal margin of strength in the make-up, and 
those who get them prize them sufficiently to bestow good 
care upon them. The high prices of powder and shot also 
act as checks on any overloading. 

They are used in an indiscriminate banging away at pretty 
much every living thing in the air above or the earth be- 
neath, from a woodchuck to a deer, a humming bird to a 
hawk—everything with life in it and out of arm’s reach gets 
a charge of shot. In not a few instances they may beof real 
service, and a sport-loving farmer’s lad may make himself 
very useful in bringing down troublesome crows. There is 
no doubt that some good work is occasionally got out of 
these very cheap weapons. Those who own and use them 
get the hang of their peculiarities, learn just how much the 
“old thing” is out of true, and how far away from the object 
aimed at to hold in order to make a telling hit. It may be, 
too, that there are many instances where a permanent love 
for field sports has been implanted in a man’s nature through 
the possession and use of one of these things of little cost. 

There is much to be said in favor of these much-ridiculed 
arms. They fill a space in the economy of sport which 
would otherwise remain a gap. There is nothing to take the 
place of them, and they can no more be stamped out by rule 
and ridicule than the small boy with his simple fishing tackle 
can be forced to step out of existence to make room for the 
more scientific angler. The boy cannot afford a better tackle 
than he uses, yet he has the instinct of sport strong and 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION has 
issued a circular of inquiries addressed to residents of dif- 
ferent portions of the State, with a view to securing data for 
the forming of a suitable game law. This is a sensible pro- 
ceeding. The plan is one that might be imitated by others 
witb profit. In many ways the California society has given 
proof of its energy and determination, and we are glad to 
know that it is accomplishing the tasks it was organized to 
perform. 


GAME Reports.—We shall be glad to receive for publica- 
tion reports upon the game supply for the fall shooting, and 
such notes of desirable localities and the routes to them as 
our friends may be willing to send to us for the benefit of 
readers. There are always many sportsmen on the lookout 
for shooting grounds. Sqme want quail, some woodcock, 
some ruffed grouse and others prairie chickens, and then 
there is the man who is anxious to kill his deer or moose. 


WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL about the true sportsman, but 
it is the untrue sportsman who makes the biggest bags. 





FOREST AND STREAM FABLES. 
WIDOWED Woodduck swimming forlorn beneath the Trees that 
overhung the Stream, beheld thereon a Robin, a Bluebird and a 
Starling, all mourning as sadly as she. Asking each the cause of her 
sorrow, they all replied that their Mates had been shot by a Natural- 
ist. ‘‘You should not mourn, my Friends,” said the Woodduck, “but 
rather be thankful that your Partners were not slain as wantonly as 
mine, who was killed only to fill some one’s Stomach, while yours have 
died to aid the cause of Science.’’ But the silly little Birds were not 
comforted by her words, and continued to mourn, saying it mattered 
little to them why they had been robbed of Happiness, and the World 
despoiled of so much Beauty and Seng. 


PoLiTIcAL.—They were discussing the situation, in one of 
the Catskill Mountain trout pools the other day, and ali the 
little fishes had gathered around the oldest inhabitant to 
catch the wisdom that exuded from his gills. ‘‘Which way 
are you going to vote?” they asked him. ‘‘Here goes for 
Arthur,” was the reply; and the President smiled as he 
added one more plump fish to his creel. 
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HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 





Lights and Shades of an Indian Forester’s Life.—II. 
MY camp had been pitched nearly two months at Lak- 
1 kah, spring had passed into summer, the snow line 
had retreated to its impassuble limit, leaving a rich emerald 
girdle between the topmost belt of timber and the eternal 
snow, and once only, for a few days, had the race instinct 
impelled me to breast the steep mountain’s side with the 
object of killing something; but that I had not wholly 
dreamed away my time my garden was a sufficient voucher. 
Although not large, it was well stocked and everything 

i with 
rock work, were beginning to bloom, and around the whole 
camp there was an air of comfort and civilization such as 
the wayfarer would hardly look for at the camping ground 
of a man who had no guarantee that he would return the 
As a rule, I had given two days a week to the 
inspection of timber operations, and for the rest my morn- 
ings had been devoted to office work, the afternoon, from 4 
o'clock until dusk, to my garden, and the evening to my 
I had cast many wistful glances to the emerald 
tableland towering high above the opposite bank of the 
river, but I had persuaded myself to wait a little longer, 
while the muttons were putting a little more fat underneath 
their skins; but now the middle of June had arrived, I felt 
an inexhaustible store of energy within me, a restless desire 
My work was well forward, the river 
was covered with sawn ties drifting idly down the broad, 
comparatively smooth surface in front of my camp. There 
was nothing, in fact, to deter me, so I summoned the village 
headman and made arrangements for fifteen coolies to start 
¢ The time 
suited the villagers—it was between seed time and harvest— 
there was nothing but weeding and hoeing, and that was 


growing vigorously. My flower beds, too, inclose 


next season 


books. 


to expend some of it. 


the following Monday (this was on Saturday). 


woman’s work. 


I had got through my office work early this morning, and 
as soon as my visitor had departed, I got out my shooting 
irons, and finding them all in order I set to work to filla 
stock of cartridges, a work on which I was busily engaged 
when my bearah appeared before me all aglow with excite- 
meat and announced ‘Sahib log attauh hai” (There are Euro- 
Giving the order for break- 
fast—it was then about 11—I set off to meet the travelers, and 
had not gone far before they hove in sight. A few words let 


pean gentlemen approaching). 


me know that one was C. of the Forty-second Highlanders, 
the other M. of the Thirty-first Native Infantry, who had 
taken two months furlough, and instead of spending it in 
the pleasant dissipation of some hill station, had pushed on 
to my camp, bent on devoting their holiday to la chasse. Tiey 
were both subalterns, both Scotch, and likely-looking men 
for mountain climbing, and being by no means a jealous 
sportsman, I gave them a right cordial welcome. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to the camp, and select- 
ing a place for their tents, we turned into mine. The table 
was already cleared and laid for breakfast; my bearah, who 
knew his duty, was ready, corkscrew in hand, and over a 
rich foaming glass of Bass, conversation became animated 
and unceasing, until the mutton chops and curry and rice 
divided our attentions. My preparations fell in admirably 
with their advent; the Zemindar, who knew he would be 
wanted, was in waiting, and getting his orders for all the 
available force at his command, the rest of the day was spept 
in preparations, the travelers being by no means sorry to 
make a day of rest of the intervening Sunday. 

They had come in light marching order, but the ascent up 
the mountain’s side was somewhat different from traveling 
on the made road, and although some of the stoutest moun- 
tuineers could breast it with fifty pounds on their back, I 
I knew that our requirements would necessitate all the cre- 
tins and half idiots of the village being pressed into our ser- 
vice, so I made my own marching camp as light as was con- 
sistent with my notions of comfort, and by 8 o’clock on 
Monday morning, we were ready for a start with a week’s 
requirements for ourselves, and, of course, food supplies for 
the villagers. 

‘I don’t see any game up there this morning,” said M., after 
taking in the tableland with his glass. I smiled—it looked 
so near—the river was not nearly half a mile wide at the 
spot, then came a belt of timber and the tableland immedi- 
ately aboveit. ‘‘This isno Scotch Ben, M.,” said I, ‘‘that you 
can press right up it without letting a sob confess your toil; 
three hours hence you will have a better idea of distances in 
these mountain wilds.’ The Joads were soon adjusted, not 
without some display of temper on the part of the few cre- 
tins, and marching through the village, where all the women, 
children and dogs turned out to greet us, we soon gained the 
bridge, which was thrown across at the extremity of the 
Lacca valley, where the river narrowed down suddenly te 
fifty yards. Here we paused a minute to watch the ties, as 
they were one after the other drawn down by the under cur- 
rent, to reappear a hundred yards below, rising end foremost 
with a force that lifted them nearly their whole length out 
of the water. Then skirting the Ganges in silence fora mile, 
for its deafening roar rendered conversation impossible, we 
came to a spot where twg giant boulders spanned the whole 
river so that it might be crossed at that season dry-footed at 
forty feet above the rapids, although two months later the 
tloods from the melting snows would roll over them. 

We now turned aside from the river and breasted the 
mountain, the village headman leading the way. The road 
was steep, but there was a well-defined pathway, the laying 
out of which had been the work of generations. Leave it 
and you would soon find yourself before some impassable 
face of rock, but by keeping on it the worst pinches were 
negotiable with the aid of tree roots and grass tufts. Some- 
times we mounted through belts of hardwood, until, cross- 
ing the saddle of a spur, we found ourselves suddenly in a 
pine forest; by and by we found the undergrowth consisted 
largely of black currants, the fruit not yet ripe; higher still 
the path led through dense growths of hill bamboo, the best 
stalks of which made capital light fishing-rods; but what 
Nature meant by growing them above an icy river with no 
fish, I have not yet determined. Higher and higher we 
mounted. The hours slipped by, but higher and higher still 
the forest seemed to rise above us, untii at last, glowing with 
perspiration and panting with the toil, we entered the birch 
belt, and soon saw light breaking through the trunks of the 
trees. A few hundred yards more and we standon the 
limits of timber vegetation and throw ourselves down on the 
rich emerald sward, for emerald it is, as a whole, although 
diversified by myriads of wild flowers of every hue; but it is 
no flat tableland, it still ascends at a pretty stiff slope as far 
as the eye can reach. The coolies were not far behind, and 
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instructing the Zemindar, or headman, and one of my ser- | mountain sheep were made out a full mile off. ‘‘It will take 
vants, who had kept with us, to select a camping ground | us more than an hour to stalk them,” said the Zemindar 
within a hundred yards of the forest, and close to water, we | after taking in all their bearings, ‘‘but they will not move 
lighted our pipes and listened to the distant roar of the | far until afternoon.”” We went down a ravine for some dis- 
Ganges some three thousand five hundred feet below. We | tance, clambered up its precipitous side, over the ridge, 
had had a pretty arduous march of about eight miles, which | across another ravine, then along a steep slope for nearly a 
we covered in three hours. The coolies were all up by noon, | mile, then across another ravine, which we had to descend a 
and while the camp was being pitched, a cold breakfast, ; long way before we could breast its steep side, then over the 
wita Bass’s pyramid brand, was served and discussed, and | ridge and down into another ravine, which the Zemindar 
after the coolies had partaken of a frugal meal, the best of | told us we had only to follow up to come on our muttons, 
them were as impatient as we to commence business. Bidding us rest a while before we commenced the ascent, he 
We toiled up the ascent about a mile together, stopping at | took another man with him and climbed up the opposite 
every hundred yards to take breath, for at 14,000 feet | ridge to try to get a view of the game, and as he peered over 
above the sea it is heavy work toiling up hill on a full} the crest 1 saw from his motions that he had sighted other 
stomach, but after the first mile we felt easier. Here we | game, but from the absence of caution 1 could infer that 
came to a halt on the edge of the tableland, which not being | that, too, was at some distance. He then turned and looked 
timbered on the southern slope, was the favorite resort of the | up and across the ravine for those we had just sighted, and 
goats and muttons of the region. A short discussion settled | pointed them out to his companion. Returning, he informed 
the question of the campaign. The coolies, of whom ten| us that our flock was grazing quietly about half a mile up 
were with us, were sent down the slope with instructions to} on the left bank of the ravine looking upward, that tbere 
drop one man at every hundred yards, and then beat across | was another flock not very far off, and two large male ter in 
in the direction we were heading, in the hopes that the game, | a cavernous rock at no great distance down the mountain. A 
if sprung, would work upward. While this was being ar- | council of war was held, and we determined to divide our 
ranged we skirted the precipice for another quarter of a mile, | forces. C. and M., taking eight of the coolies, went up the 
when we came to a halt, and both M. and C. electing to go | ravine, and I, taking the Zemindar and the other four coolies, 
forward, { was stationed here, and telling the other two not | went for the ter, with the understanding that after shooting, 
to station themselves more than a quarter of a mile apart, I | with whatever results, we would return to where we then 
dropped ths cartridges into my rifle—a double-barrel 10-bore, | were, and to muke assurance doubly sure I had the lunch 
shooting round ball—and stood on the alert. Soon the hal- | basket left there. 
looing of the coolies was borne or my ear, and they gradually | Mounting the ridge with my party, I could just make out 
came nearer and crossed below my standpoint, not in line, | two dark spots on a ledge of rock about half a mile off in a 
the roughness of the steep side of the precipice forbade that, | bee line. There was another ravine at my feet, the opposite 
but at different points from a quarter of a mile toa mile | ridge of which curved away in the direction of the ter. 
below me. Presently I heard a shot on my left, and looking | Crossing this ravine tu the opposite ridge, we followed it 
around suddenly, saw a serao* within twenty-five yards, | down some distance until it terminated abruptly with a sheer 
coming over the edge of the tableland right down on me. | descent of a hundred yards, and from this point I had a clear 
He saw me at the same instant, and as he swerved sharply | view of the ter, but they were still two hundred yards off. 
around and gave me a broadside, I fired. 1 heard the thud | Lying down with face downward, with a man holding me 
and saw the muscles twitch, but the beast bounded on for | by each foot, for the incline was stiff, 1 di:w a steady bead 
about a hundred yards, and then turning head down the pre- | on one of the beasts; but at that moment I heard distant 
cipice [ saw him disappear headlong. The coolies heard the | firing, echoing and re-echoing from hill to bill. As it sub- 
shot, saw the blind downward plunge, and some ten minutes | sided, I again leveled my rifle, but at the moment I did so I 
later a shout came up lettivg me know that they had found | thought [ saw something move right below me. Taking my 
the kill nearly a mile down. eye from the rifle, and peering down, I saw two brown bears, 
Two distant shots fell faintly on my ear, and after a min-| which had just walked leisurely into my range of vision. 
ute’s interval, a third. Taking my field glasses I glanced | Lowering my rifle, 1 succeeded with some difticulty in get- 
from crag to crag, but saw nothing until just in the act of | ting my shoulder far enough forward to bring the sights in 
lowering them I thought I saw some dark specks in motion. } line with one of the bears; but I did it all leisurely, for there 
Readjusting the glasses | was just able to make out a herd | was no fear of anything disturbing the bear until I did, and 
of ter (pronounce tare) sweeping over a point nearly a mile | was again about to pull the trigger when I saw that I had 
away; so leaving the coolies to deal with the serao, I pushed | the two-hundred-yard sight up. While adjusting this, both 
forward to the next station, whence I caught a distant | beasts unfortunately turned heads toward me, and I saw that 
glimpse of all heading for C.’s post, for which I also pushed | if they made another step cr two they would be too far under 
on. Here I found the two in exciting debate over the ter. | me for even a perpendicular shot; so, getting the saddle of 
M. had seen them first heading up the mountain so as to] one quickly in line, I fired. There was a fearful growling 
reach the tableland between him and C., and as they passed | and swearing, and as the smoke cleared away I saw the two 
him at little over a hundred yards (as he thought), and were | bears fighting tooth and claw. I got in the other barrel and 
then disappearing down the edge of a ravine, he could not | saw one of them fall, and the next moment I saw one run- 
resist the temptation, and fired, instead of going along the | ning and the other rolling down the incline. Both disap- 
tableland and catching them at close quarters as they came | peared, but satisfied that one was hard hit, 1 told the men to 
up. Descending to the spot at which he last saw them, he | draw me back, and, getting on my feet, I told the Zemindar 
found it over three hundred yards, and, seeing no blood, | to take my rifle and three men and go after the skin, while I 
climbed up the steep and had just reached the tableland | smoked a pipe and waited progress. I kept my No. 12 
when he heard ©.’s shots, and pushed on to be in at the | smoothbore with me, and dropped a couple of ball cartridges 
death. He found C. in no enviable frame of mind. After | into it for an emergency. The party had to make a consid- 
M.’s shot he saw the herd cross his path some four or five | erable detour to get down, but in about a quarter of an hour 
hundred yards below, but apparently they disappeared down | I heard a shot right under me, then a shout, which meant 
a ravine, which they followed up to the table land, coming out | victory, and in another hour I caught sight of them return- 
on C.’s flank. C., unsuspecting their proximity, was engaged | ing with the skin, which they carried by turns in a kilta (the 
in whispered conversation with the Zemindar, when the latter | basket strapped to the shoulders, so often seen in Holland 
sprang to his feet crying, ‘‘Fire, Sahib, fire!’ Some thirty | and some parts of Germany). They soon joined us and re- 
yards on C.’s left was a narrow ridge, and as he turned he saw | ported that the bear had rolled down about fifty feet, where 
a score of terturningtailon him. Bang, bang! and they had | he disappeared, and on examing the skin they found that he 
all disappeared. Reaching the spot they found a deep ravine, | had stopped both balls, the first on his haunch and the sec- 
down which they saw the herd plunging at a hundred yards | ond through bis shoulder. 
off, and C. put in another shot but without effect. Meantime We then started for the trysting place, and on nearing the 
the Zemindar had detected a drop of blood on a blade of grass, | last ledge saw a man on the lookout for us, and knew that 
and although there were no further traces, he pronounced a | the others were there before us. ‘‘What luck?” they shouted, 
hit, and had gone down the ravine. I was listening to the | as we hove in sight, and the cheery tone of the inquiry im- 
account when a shout came up from below, and we all | plied that they were in a satisfactory position to answer the 
started down the steep ravine, and guided by shouting, suc-| same question. They had bagged a couple of gooral in 
ceeded after some breakneck hazards in reaching him, to | prime condition. 
find that he had disemboweled and was now cutting upa| Mutual congratulations were followed with all the details 
young buck ter. He had seen no more blood he told us until | which we discussed with our Junch, the Bass serving the 
he came on the dead beast. C.’s snap-shot had entered the | double purpose of washing down the viands and keeping our 
bullseye in the middle of the white under the tail, and cut-| tongues wagging. C. and M.—as they told their story— 
ting through the lungs had lodged in the neck, so that all | had worked up to near the herd, when they sat down pant- 
the bleeding was internal. Cutting the beast into quarters, | ing and breathless, and let one of the men climb the bank 
which must have been fully twenty-five pounds each, we | to mark the exact whereabouts of the flock; the mountaineer 
started on our return home, but before we had negotiated | just raised his eyes above the bank and ducked instantly, 
two hundred yards, I called a council and proposed leaving | and returning cautiously, told them to walk just one hun- 
three quarters behind us for the coolies to fetch on the | dred yards further when, climbing the side of the ravine, 
morrow. The proposal secured a ready assent, and we again | they could get a close shot. As soon as they had sufficiently 
set forward, each of us burdened with his rifle and the | recovered their breath, M. proposed that on reaching the top, 
Zemindar with a hindquarter of ter. We kept as near a| he would count one, two, three, low but distinctly, and in 
level course as possible, and came out where I had shot the | even time, and both having their rifles at the present, shout 
serao, and sat down to rest and fill our pipes. ‘‘What would | fire as the ‘‘three” was uttered. On coming to the top they 
you take,” I asked M. and C., ‘‘to go back now and fetch each | raised their heads, and there within twenty yards of them, 
his quarter?” There was no need for answer. Carrying our | was the flock of muttons staring at them preparatory to a 
rifles in our left along a slope sometimes of sixty degrees, | scamper. They forgot the one, two, three, and both fired 
we had needed our right to grasp atuft of grass at every step. | as fast as they could throw their rifles to tbeir shoulders. 
Reaching the camp, we found that the serao, which must | The next instant the flock was in motion, and the second 
have weighed over 250 pounds as he fell, had been cut up | barrels being discharged at about fifty yards, one beast was 
into loads for each man, and now the whole camp was round | seen to drop behind with a broken leg. Reloading, they 
eager for its apportionment. The flesh is coarse, but makes | started in pursuit, and being breathless at the end of a hun- 
a good soup, so telling my khansaman to keep the head and | dred yards, and the wounded beast having come to a stand, 
half a leg for that purpose, I gave the Zemindar control of | they fired two more rounds at him, dropping him at the 
the balance. There was a good 175 pounds between 25] second round. By this time the flock had reached the foot 
coolies, or 7 pounds apiece including bones, and although | of a bare, rocky peak, and as they sprung up it from ledge 
they had tasted no flesh for months, they had barely picked | to ledge, one of the coolies saw a mutton miss his spring and 
the last bones by daylight, but they had sat or lain round | fall, and on going up it was found that he had been shot in 
the camp-fire and cooked and eaten at intervals the whole | the flank, probably at the first discharge. This was an old 
night. ram with a splendid pair of horns, but the ball having gone 
he morning was chilly, a hoar frost was on the ground, | clean through, they were unable to decide to wbom the tro- 
and it was no slight luxury to turn round in bed and find hot | phy should belong. As M. had fired shell, and C. a spher- 
coffee and eggs and toast, but having thus fortified our inner | ical ball, the problem presented no difficulty; but as 1 was 
men we were ready for the field before the sun was half an | not called on for a decision, I made no comment. 
hour high. We took sixteen men with us, exclusive of the} Lunch over and our pipes lighted, we once more turned 
Zemindar, and marched in a body to where we had left our | our faces homeward or rather campward. Being consider- 
game; it was undisturbed, and telling four men to take the | ably above the level of the camp, the mountaineers made a 
three quarters and head to the camp, we pushed on toward | down hill course of it the whole way, but we Britishers with 
the snows, the herbage becoming scantier and the country | our shooting boots, preferred striking upward to the table 
more broken as we advanced. The field glasses were con- | land where we could set our feet down flat; the four men 
stantly in requisition, and at length a flock of goorgal or | with the bear skin preferred the same course, so bidding the 
main body of the coolies keep their eyes open if they heard 
a shot, we set out on our march. The tableland was soon 
gained close to the snow limit, and seeing a covey of snow 
























































* A large antelope with borns rarely exceeding ten inches. pA 
+ The chamois of the Himalayas. Anold maJein good condition 
will weigh nearly 200 pounds. 
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rtridges on the wing, we watched them down, and taking 
our smoothbores we went after them, put them up and got 
in a right and left, dropping five birds, four of which fell to 
our first barrels. They were in good condition and the 
plumage, although not gorgeous, like that of the mooual and 
silver pheasants of the region, was prettily marked; the 
skins are rare, too, and little known, so 1 determined to pre- 
serve them. Here at the eternal snow limit at fifteen thous- 
and feet abave the sea level, we paused to take in the most 
splendid prospect our eyes bad ever feasted on. Behind us 
were the mountain peaks wrapped in their pure white 
mantles of snow, below us was the Ganges looking like a 
rivulet as it wound through the broad expanse above Lacca, 
and visible above for short stretches over twenty miles of its 
course; the village of Lacca, and another village four miles 
below, could be made out with our glasses, but the distance 
was too great to distinguish life or motion even with their 
aid, but the grandeur of the scene was before us. Far away 
across the Ganges, perhaps fifteen miles in a bee line to the 
nearest point, towered the white peaks of the snowy range 
visible for a stretch of fifty miles, the eastward peaks far 
over the borders of Thibet. As we stood, the distantroar of 
an avalanche smote on our ears, but we could not fix its 
locality with our glasses. Solemn grandeur was the pre- 
dominating characteristic of the solitudes, and the occasional 
rumbling of the avalanche as its roar re-echoed from peak to 
peak, was in as perfect harmony with the scene as the sub- 
dued incessant murmur of the brawling Ganges. 

Retracing our steps, we found the men with the bear skin 
awaiting us, and again set out at a good steady course. A 
couple of miles were passed without seeing anything, when 
one of the mountaineers directed our attention to a burrell, 
or wild goat, standing on the very edge of a perpendicular 
cliff about two hundred and fifty yards distant. ‘‘Oh, what 
a splendid shot!” cried M., and both he and C, hastened to 
recover their rifies. ‘‘Take steady aim,” said I, adjusting 
my field glass. Bang! bang! and then the report went echo- 
ing from cliff to cliff. I saw one shot strike some feet too 
low, and turned to ask what sight they had up, but at that 
moment they emptied their second barrels. The little beast 
looked round and then, before they could reload, he had dis- 
appeared. ‘‘What sights did you put up?” [asked. Both 
had used the 100-yard sight the first shot, but C. had put up 
the 150-yard sight for the second. 

We saw nothing more on the way home, which we reached 
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bers of the party as to the best means of capturing poor 
Billy. Reaching camp, their horns soon called in those 
whose stands were nearest, and to them Nat related the facts 
as-above stated. ‘‘Poor fellow,” said Nat, ‘‘we must all go 
up and surround him, and before he can unlimber his artil- 
lery and let loose on us, Texas Jack here must noose him with 
that cow rope of his’n.” This was, of course, agreed upon 
as the best plan for preventing Billy doing any harm to the 
others of the party, and for restoring him to his family. 

But the best laid plans of men and mice, etc. Before Jack 
could secure his lariat, Billy, to our great relief and aston- 
ishment, was seen riding slowly toward camp, to all appear- 
ances duly sober and ‘‘clothed in his proper mind.” We all 
therefore waited in silence for his nearer approach to un- 
ravel the mystery. 
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PODGERS CRUISES ALONGSHORE.-—II. 


LOCK ISLAND.—My letter terminated as I was about 
taking the steamer from New London to Block Island. 
Getting on board I found a large party of excursionists from 
Worcester, Norwich, etc., and as usual lots of spoony 
couples. After leaving the wharf I cast about for a quiet 
corner for a comfortable smoke, but wherever I went I found 
the feminine element in possession; from bow to stern they 
were ensconced in every nook and corner. Men apparently 


had no rights that they respected; and wherever I essayed 
to smoke some female face was puckered up in disgust, and 
frequent remarks about gentlemen smoking in ladies’ pres- 


ence were made loud enough to be, as intended, audible to 
the smoker. I could find no place that females had not 
ken possession of. 


* 3: 2 ce t 
Riding up he addressed old Nat with, ‘Look here, old "es was considerable of an old swell on, and some 


man, what made you and Shep try to break your necks get- 
ting away when I shot that snake this morning?” 

“Shot that snake; thunder!” said old Nat. ‘“‘How the devil 
could you shoot a snake when you had him in your boots?” 

A revelation of the cause of the precipitate flight of Nat 
and Shep flashed upon Billy, so with a laugh he went on to 
explain. ‘‘I called to you,” he said, ‘‘soon as [ fired, that 
I had killed him, but [ had just as well have hollered to that 
signal staff up on Elliott’s Knob.” Then turning to the rest 
of us he continued the relation, how after hitching his 
horse he had looked around and chosen a location for taking 
his stand. No sooner, however, had he taken his selected 
position than up from out of the short grass, from some- 
where, but from what direction, how far off, how near, he 
could not tell, there came the deadly, shivering, jar-fly music 
of a rattlesnake’s tail. 

Some of the readers of Forest AND STREAM have doubt- 
less heard that same awful staccato, and stopped suddenly 
with uplifted foot, uncertain whence came the sound, 
whether from far or near, above or below. Now from here, 
now from there, it seems to come, but ever that same quick, 


young swells succumbed; and couples thai were very much 
on the spoon order at starting seemed sadly indifferent to 
each other, and sought different parts of the ship from which 
to contemplate sadly the waste of waters as they wasted 
their breakfasts. 

We touched at Fisher’s Island to land a ‘“‘kit” of mackerel 
and a box of yellow soap. The man that received it on the 
wharf stood in great need of the latter article, and there must 
have been a corner in the soap market prevailing all summer. 
A fine hotel seemed nearly empty; not surprising, when more 
attractive places are experiencing a dearth of visitors. 
Fisher’s Island is not exactly the place one would choose for 
natural attractions. It might suit those who sought solitude 
and a peaceful neighborhood. 

There were no boats at the wharf, and that was enough to 
condemn the place. Where there are no boats there can be 
nothing to interest. Hauling in our gangway plank, we 
continued on to Block Island, arriving there about noon. 
Here things seem more alive, and the hotels are more or less 
prosperous; the Ocean View being nearly full, and very 
lively. The location is charming, and the view of the sea 


icy rattle that comes we know from a quivering tail that is from any and all of the Block Island hotels is uninterrupted ; 


vibrating above a dark yellowish diamond-marked coil, from 
whose center risesa broad, flattened arrow-shaped head, 
with pitiless eyes—still, motionless, impassive as death itself. 

Only those who have once felt themselves in the power of 
this rightly called Crotalus horridus, can appreciate poor 
Billy’s feelings. Twice have I felt myself in their deadly 
power. Upon one occasion while attempting to steal upon 


about 4 o’clock, the coolies coming in more than an hour | a feeding deer, a slight rustling noise drew my eyes to the 
later. One of the muttons was reserved for our own table} ground. There, coiled in my path, he lay with raised head 
and for our three servants, who had given strict injunctions | and motionless tail, and with his glassy eyes looking up into 


to the Zemindar that whatever was shot should have its 
throat cut while still alive, which I hope was done; the 
other was handed over to the Zemindar with the other hind 
quarter of ter, and the sun went down again on general 
preparations for feasting. Seated round the camp-fire at 
night in calm digestion of the loin of ter which the rhansa- 
man had roasted on a spit before a bright log fire and served 
up with fitting accompaniment, plans were discussed for the 
morrow. Neither of them had ever shot or seen a musk 
deer, so it was decided to give the next day to the quest of 
these little animals. ; A. 
Camp Lak Kau, Upper Ganges, Northwest Provinces, India, 


ABOUT RATTLESNAKES. 


T was during the early day, of the autumn of i8— that our 
hunting party, consisting of half a dozen, had pitched 


_ camp at the foot of North Mountain in Augusta county, Va. 


Although a majority of the party hunted upon temperance 
principies, there were several individuals among the number 
who could not ‘look upon the wine when it is red” without 
a hankering to swallow some of it. One among these soakers 
was Billy $., whose spasmodic attempts to get sober had, on 
several and sundry occasions, resulted in his seeing more un- 
canny things than were dreamed of in Horatio’s philosophy. 
On the present occasion, however, Billy had sobered up 








mine as I stooped above him. Fortunately instead of being 
placed upon, my boot slid under him, and I could feel the 
heavy pressure of his coiled body upon the unprotected in- 
step. Without loss of presence of mind, | lowered the muz- 
zle of my rifle in front of his uplifted head for the purpose 
of attracting his attention, and then quickly withdrawing 
my foot, I stepped backward out of danger. Upon another 
occasion, while hunting through a level woodland, I 
mounted upon a great fallen gum tree for the purpose of 
getting a better view of surroundings. Having satisfied 
myself that there was no game within the range of my rifle, 
I started to step down on the opposite side to that on which 


in fact, there is nothing in the way of trees or foliage to ob- 
struct the view in any direction. Why there are no trees on 
Block Island isa conundrum I wish to ask, unless it arises 
from the indifference and carelessness of the residents. 
The island has been settled for a hundred years or more 
and not a shade tree graces this part and portion of the 
island, and on going up to an elevation and looking in every 
If it had trees and shade, no place 
could be more attractive; but, as it is, it is open to the full 
glare of the noonday sun, and when not tempered by the 
breeze it is about as hot a place as one that can’t be mentioned 
in polite society. 

There is one thing to be said for the Block Islanders, their 
hotels and homes all look neat and clean, and having a com- 
mission to look up rooms for a friend and family, I visited 
many places where the stranger is taken, which includes 
nearly every house on the north side of the island, and the 
universal neatness and thrifty New England housekeeping 
was refreshing to see. Without distinction the private 
houses where a few people can be accommodated are: just 
what many people seek, real cosy, comfortable country 
homes with good wholesome food, and especiaily fresh vege- 


direction none are seen. 


I had approached it, and only after losing my balancedid I look | tables and nicely cooked. Accidentally I dropped down at 
down to see the place where my foot would fall. A glance | Mitchell’s cottage, and it realized the city man’s longing for 


showed me tbat [ was about stepping into the coils of two 
enormous rattlesnakes. The situation instantaneously flashed 


upon me. I saw that it was out of my power then to step over | vegetables right fresh from the garden. 


good country board. The beds are sweet and clean, the 
cooking excellent, nice fresh milk and home-made butter, 
It was a revelation 


and beyond them, and that my only chance was to draw in| and a treat, and such a relief from the misery of city board, 


my foot, now almost resting upon their heads, and place it 
upon the ground between their coiled bodies and the log 
upon which I had been standing. 
sufficient space for doing this. My next stride was of ne- 
cessity over them. Iwas conscious of my hair going up, 
and of making some involuntary exclamation as I went 


its mysteries of unknown dishes, stale vegetables and diluted 
milk. I don’t owe Mrs. Mitchell any money, perhaps, but I 


Fortunately there was | do owe her gratitude for a new sensation, a real ‘‘treat” for 


the three square meals and perfect night’s rest at her cottage. 
I commend Mrs. Mitchell and her cottage, charmingly 
located two minutes’ walk from the landing, as a pleasant 


over, for [ was certain I would feel the sharp sting of their | home for any one seeking such, at very mederate cost. 


inch-long fangs as I did so. A few steps of course placed 


After attending to the inner man, [ strolled down to the 


sufficiently to ride out to his appointed stand, which was | me out of danger and my fright went as quickly as it had landing to see the boats, of which there were a goodly num- 
upon a spur of the mountain, and above those of the other | come, so offering a sincere prayer to le bon Dieu for my es- | her of catboats of very clumsy proportions and build, rough 


members of the hunt. Old Nat G. and Shep M. were 
chosen as drivers for the day, whose business it was to take 
the pack by a circuitous route up near to the summit of the 
mountain, so as to drive the deer down toward the standers. 


cape from what | had considered certain death, I alligned 
their heads and dispatched them with a single shot. I have 
since had some compunctions in regard to that deed. Had I 
reflected a moment [ think I would have called to mind Uncle 


and unsightly. Block Island, being. destitute of a natural 
harbor, has fallen back on government aid to create one. A 
sea wall of heavy boulders in an irregular pile breaks off the 
sea to the northward and eastward, and a basin a couple of 


Now it so happened that they did not strike a single trail | Toby’s address to the fly and have let them go unharmed. | hundred feet square inclosed, with an entrance to the north- 
before reaching the bench in the spur where Billy bad been | I have of course had many other close shaves, as every ove | ward, affords a secure harbor for boats and the fishing fleet 
directed to take his stand, and consequently they came upon | who lives and bunts in a rattlesnake infested country must | of small schooners, of which there are quite a number en- 
of necessity have, but these were the only times that I am | gaged in sword fishing, having a small iron “roost” on the 


him unaware of their approach. Their astonishment may 
be imagined at the tableau that came in sight. There was 
Billy, like old Mother Goose’s little man, jumping up ‘‘with 


twirled by invisible hands. 
down, and with a slight rotary motion so that he faced in a 
different direction after each leap. 


aware of being helplessly in their power. 


extreme end of the bowsprit, with a round railing, for the 


, lik 1 But I must let Billy finish his story. ‘‘I knew that music.” | security of the man that stands with the harpoon ready to 
all his might and main” as if skipping an imaginary rope | he continued, ‘‘soon as I heard it, for twasn’t the first time | ‘give it to them” when a fish comes within reach. Sword 


mill. But where he was for the life of me I couldn’t tell. 


His eyes were ixtently | I thought.at first that he was right behind me, and I faced | pusiness. 


Up and down he wert, up and | I had ever heard one of them varments winding up his pizen fishing must be quite profitable, judging from the number of 


vessels at New London and Block Island fitted out for the 
Boarding a natty little schooner, I had a very in- 


fixed upon the ground, his hat had fallen off, and above his | about pretty quick, I tell you. Then the music seemed to | teresting talk with the skipper about this kind of fishing, 
flushed face covered with great beads of perspiration, his | come from the other side, and I "bout faced again. Then it | and from him learned that Boston was the principal market 


long hair was tossing at every jump like the thick mane of a | sounded like it was right down between my legs, and I be-| for swordfish, 


bucking mustang. 
‘Poor fellow,” said old Nat, as they halted unseen by 


New Yorkers not taking kindly to them. 


gan to jump right straight up. By that time I had got right | The Captain showed four or five long blades, or swords, 


smart excited, not to call it skeered. 


I couldn’t stay on the | thin at the edges and round pointed, like a Spanish rapier 


Billy, but so near that they could hear his quick pantings | ground to save me,and | think I must have jumped about blade, which he had amputated from the snouts of the fish 


from the effects of the terrible exercise. ‘‘Poor fellow, he’s 


got ’em bad this time, sure.” 


keeps up that foolishness much longer.” 
“Who would have thought he could have kept it up eve: 
so long as we've been looking at him?” said Nat. 





five feet high every leap when [ first began to practice. 


But | he had caught. 


The fish have been quite abundant all dur- 


. bad this when I first saw old Nat and Shep I had been dancing to | ing July, which is the best month for them, and compara- 
Yes,” said Shep, ‘‘and he will certainly kill himself if he | that snake-tail music about half an hour, and I don’t think I | tively few are caught later than the 15th of August. The 


was then making a rise of more’n about three feet. At last, 


fish average about 250 pounds in weight, and notwithstand- 


however, I got a glimpse of the opera off in the grass about | ing their warlike name are arrant cowards when they meet 
twenty-five feet from me, and 1 let him have both barrels, | each other, either fish seeming equally anxious to get away 


“And jump so high,” said Shep, ‘“‘he must get off terra} and hollered to old Nat that I had killed him; but ’twas| from the other as quickiy as possible. They will attack a 


firma about three feet at every pop.” 
‘Must a been a bouncer at playing leap-frog,” said Nat. 
At this stage of the performance Billy, in his turnings, be- 





devil take the hindmost with him and Shep, and, as I said | helpiess whale and stab him to death, but nothing that shows 
before, I had just as well hollered to that signal post up | fight in return. They never run together, and when two are 
there on Elliot's Knob.” And Billy waved bis hand up in the | seen they are generally both busily engaged in putting as 


came aware of the presence of his visitors, and when his feet | direction of the summit of North Mountain, and joined in} much space as possible between. 


next touched the earth, his mouth open to its widest extent, 
he sung out ‘‘Snake!” at the top cf his register. 

The knowledge that he had an audience did not, however, 
change the programme or check the performance. Again 
and again he went up and again and again he came down, 
only it seemed like Antzus, to renew his vitality from the 


that came out of his mouth was ‘‘snake.” 


‘Poor fellow,” repeated old Nat, ‘he’s got one in his| thinks should be enforced by law in all cases where the land | their dimensions that I ever saw. 
But as he spoke Billy suddenly | joins woods owned by other parties] would be from wind- | plenty of freeboard, high-headed, good sheer, they are said 


boots this time, certain.” 


made an end of his rope-skipping and, throwing up his gun | falls. It would seem sometimes as if nature stepped in to | to be able to make go 


to his shoulder, he let loose both barrels in quick succession, 
fortunately not in the direction of Nat and Shep. 





the general laugh that followed this explanation of his mys- 
terious conduct. TUCKAHOE. 
Yazoo RIVER, Miss. 


The catboats and other craft appeared to be doing a land 
office business, taking out parties at fifty cents per head for a 
sail, and the fishing schooners for the nonce had converted 
their crafts into excursion boats, which merely involved 


In THE PREVENTION OF Forest Fires, the North-| placing a couple of settees on déck for the girls to sif, on. 


1 : western Lumberman says that ‘“The greatest difficulty in the | Speaking of these schooners, I was quite taken with their 
touch of mother earth, while, like unto Poe’s raven, his prosecution of such a work [greater than the collection and | natty appearance, and yaust say they are the largest small 
vocabulary appeared to be very limited, as the only sound burning of brush, tops, etc., left by lumbering, or of fallen | craft I ever saw, ¢. ¢., have more room and space, look larger, 
limbs and trees in an unworked forest, both of which it | and are stauncher and more seaworthy than any yacht of 


hasten the coming of the flames. Swarths, of such dimen- 


Being deep and with 


weather of it, and go to windward 
in almost any gale of wind, and can go when large yachts, 


No| sions as only the elements can mow, are cut through the | with their absurdly heavy spars and long topmasts, must 


sooner, however, did they witness this new turn in Billy’s| forests by the wind, and for miles and miles every tree of | seek shelter. And for style and sauciness are not excelled by 


madness than, as not upon the order of their going, 
they put spurs to their horses and did not pull up until be- 
yond the furthest range of his howitzer. Then, after 
holding a council of war, they determined to flank his posi- 
tion, and returned to camp to advise with the other mem- 
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decent size is laid flat. 
some of the worst fires on record.” 


fall precedence over all other work. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Dee eer eee TE ND 


These windfalls are prolific of in- | any yachts I see. 
tense forest fires, and they have been the starting point of | at Noank, Conn., and are a type known only to these waters. 
It would seem that the | They are very much after the style of the 
loggers should, if possible, give the clearing of such a wind- | schooners, but much prettier and more stylish in appearance. 


These little schooners, I learn, are built 


loucester fishing 


They are admirably adapted to the requirements of cruising 
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yachtsmen, as they have the seagoing qualities, are 
staunch, strong, and easily handled. Supposing the 
owner to be capable of coking his trick at the wheel, 
one man and a cook is quite as large a crew as is required, 
the cook taking a hand to get up anchor and sails. They 
seldom nave a crew of more than one besides the captain, and 
are out in all sorts of weather. Of course if the yacht 
owner is a noodle and don’t know the bow from the stern, as 
many do not, he will get a sailing master who will tell him 
he can’t get along with less than six men before the mast, 
and then will want the craft lengthened to get room to stow 
them away. It seems strange that as popular as yachting is 
getting to be that people owning yachts should not endeavor 
to learn something about sxiling their own boats—and espe- 
cially try to get posted as to what percentage of the expenses 
of a yacht is made up in commissions to the sailing master 
on every job of repairs, every cuil of rope, every bite of gro- 
ceries. About one-half,and a larger proportion than that even 
of yacht owners, are mere babies in swaddling clothes in their 
innocence of the actual necessities and unavuidable expenses 
of a yacht, and are consequently easy victims. They can 
Tun the seltzer and champagne department below deck ad- 
mirably, but on deck the sailing master is an autocrat, whose 
word is law, the owner is a proportionately small potato, and 
believes all he is told about both coming heavy weather and the 
safety of runuing into the port under the lee, either New Lon- 
don, oh port or New Bedford, where the sailing master, like 

all sailors, has a sweetheait, and where ke can sport his but- 

tons. 

It must be a curious condition of things to own a yacht 
and not know scarcely which end goes first, as many do not. 
What a heap of enjoyment it must be to make believe they like 
it, especially on two occasions—when it is rough, and when 
it comes to paying the bills. In either case it is *‘shell out.” 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea to have one large yacht fitted up 
for a training school and take out yacht owners in_ classes, 
and then be subject to an examination and be found compe- 
tent before being allowed to sail. But bless me, how many 
fellows could stand the racket? Iam sadly afraid I shall 
not be able to regulate all these things, and won’t waste my 
energies in the effort. 

It occurs to me that some other fellow may take a fancy 
to take a shore cruise or a cruise alongshore, like myself, and 
would like to know all about expenses. That is just what 
every scribbler omits, and is often the principal item of 
interest. Iam keeping an acggunt of this trip just for my 
own satisfaction, to verify my assertion to a friend that a 
person studying economy can travel about and have a good 
time for the same amount of money it will cost him to stay 
in New York wishing he could afford to go, premising the 
assertion on the supposition that he lives the life of a vaga- 
bond, ¢. e., in a furnished room at say $10 a week, and takes 
his meals on the fly. Well, for expenses. [ am on the 
economical lay, remember, and trying to see just what a 
fellow can do and live decently. But as this chapter is as 
long as FOREST AND STREAM Can afford space for this week, 
we will defer the expense account till later. 

I have just made a contract with a small boy, with a small 
horse and a small wagon, to drive me acrcss the island for a 
small price to see the windward shore and get a view of the 
broad Atlantic. See-you later. 

Newport, Aug. 4.—Having exhausted Block Island, 
took boat for Newport. It was quite rough aud rained. 
There were a number of passcngeis; some ladies with the 
usual Saratoga trunks that would make summer cottages. 
They had left Block Island because it was cold and rainy, as 
if the island was responsible for bad weather. They were 
nearly all seasick, which was a judgment upon them pre- 
sumably. There were also several young gentlemen with 
very slim legs, illustrating the acccpted idea of ‘‘dudes.” 
The wonder was that they held so much when they started, 
and where they stowed it, but they were mere empty cylin- 
ders before reaching smooth water. The usual drunken 
Irishman was aboard, the fellow that is maudlin, and insists 
on your taking a drink with him or accepting a huge black 
disgusting-looking cigar, the kind they sell eigbt for a quar- 
ter. And by the way, Block Island must be a free port and 
exempt from Internal Revenue ‘‘ghouls,” for I saw in a 
show case ‘Victoria Reinas, five for a quarter;” think of 
that, you fellows that pay fifteen cents apiece for them in 
Broadway; go to Block Island for your cigars, blockheads. 

My drunken Irish friend imparted to me confidentially 
that he was on his way from Boston to New York and had 
lost bis trunk. He moreover gave me his opinion privately, 
that these far-famed Boston boats were not so splendid as 
stated, and he knew boats that were much larger and finer. 
T asked him what boat he supposed he was on, and fourd he 
believed it to be the Pilgrim or Bristol, and thought I was 

uying him when | told him he was en route from Block 

sland to Newport. It did not seem to be a matter of any 
concern to him where he was, or where he was going to. It 
is a strange condition of a man’s intellect, though, when he 
don’t know who he is, where he is, where he came from, or 
where he is going to, and yet it would rather puzzle the best 
of us to settle those same little points satisfactorily, even 
when our minds are not clouded with Block Island whisky. 
Life isa good deal of a muddle anyhow, especially if you 
go ashore at Block Island. 

In the mist and rain landed at Newport, installed myself 
in snug qu:urters and came to anchor for a brief period, re- 
solved to make due preparation for whatever might come, 
be it a ride, a sail ora walk. But first the inner mat needed 
attention, which being duly and properly given, a smoke 
was in order. None of your Block Island Victorias, but a 
genuine meerschaum and genuine ‘‘Durbam.” There’s com- 
fort and a peaceful condition of the mind under such circum- 
stances that only comes to a smoker. It was more agreeable 
to ‘‘lay off” in a Boston rocker with pipe and a pile of New 
York papers than to go out into the mist and rain. The pipe 
and papers win. No outside work to-day. 

Newport, Aug. 5.—The weather is exasperating beyond 
the forbearance of even such a Christian-like disposition as 
yours truly. Saturday was devoted to fishing, that is the 
afternoon, the morning was sultry, not a breath of air stir- 
ring; but a fair breeze came up at 2 o’clock, and we tried 
Kettle Bottom Rock with good success: a nice lot of tautog 
and about half an acre of flounders, and such flounders—half 
as large as a Broadway building lot. But I abominate big 
fish stories; besides, there are people that don’t believe them; 
and who wants to give statistics for skeptics to criticise?. So 
we'll say nothing about the size of the fish caught that can 
be gainsaid. Will simply say that one of them just covered 
the bottom of the boat as nicely us if made to order; but 
then our boat was a mediuin-sized one, not over fifteen feet 
‘long and five wide, so you see this was after all no great 
shakes of a flounder, and nobody can whew! at this state- 
meat. 
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It has rained and ‘‘misted” about all the time since I ar- 
rived in Newport, but yesterday it beat its record for fog. 
The fleet was to sail from New London os Monday morn- 
ing, but could not have done so, as they did not arrive until 
nearly dark, when one by one in quick succession they glided 
into the inner harbor like phantoms, and found anchorage. 


was thick enough to chew. As each came to anchor she 
fired a gun, and it was like a fusilade for an hour. 

All night it poured, and to-day, by way of variety, it rains 
pitcbforks; and there the splendid fleet of the most magnifi- 
cent yachts in the world lay at anchor, with awnings stream- 
ing in cataracts and a few ghostly old tars in oilskins creepin 
about decks. As to owners, none are visible. They were a 
expected at the Casino last evening, but, like sensible men, 
most of them preferred the comfort of luxurious cabins to a 
splatter through the rain and fog up the hil! to the Casino to 
hear an orchestra play a piece about once in half an hour; 
it being considered the proper thing to be deliberate and be- 
tray no impatience, time being of no consequence. I 
thought so as I listened to one piece, when every ‘‘blower” 
kept his own. The dancing is carried on by very young 
“fry,” a lot of self-possessed girls of teoder years and callow 
youths with legs innocent of undulations or projections, 
sadly in need of being dipped over again. 

The arrival of the Namouna on Sunday morning and her 
departure a few hours later for New London, was certainly 
very creditable to her condition. It is not every steam 
yacht that ‘would be found revdy to resume her voyage after 
one across the Atlantic without any overhauling, She re- 
turned with the fleet last evening, and Commodore Bennett 
came ashore in his steam launch, looking none the worse for 
his voyage, quite a large crowd gatuering in the rain to see 
him land, one pickled old salt remarking: ‘‘Naow we shall 
have suthin’ done; he’ll stir ‘em up, you bet, and there won’t 
be any more of this dead-and-alive bu~iness, you see.” 

The Newport boatman only sees things through a single 
eye, to his personal advantage; in fact, that is characteristic of 
all Newport. They look upon a coach-and-four as so much 
money to them. The man that keeps the feed store makes a 
mental calculation as it goes past just how many bushels of 
oats and how many pounds of hay will be wanted. The 
butcher looks at the wan with a glass in his eye that tools 
the coach and the fat, rosy girls on top and the envious 
tlunkies behind and calculates to an ounce the steaks and 
chops required to sustain life in that cottage. 

On the higher ground everything is lovely and beautiful, 
but take the principal busivess street of Newport (Thames), 
and especially the alleys running from it to the water, there 
is not a town in the North so disgracefully nasty or with 
such a combination of stinks in the same space. It seems 
as if the number of coal carts, fish carts, ice wagons, butcher 
carts and vegetable wagons equaled the carriages, and 
especially do they prevail on Bellevue avenue, the fashion- 
able drive. A carriage with champing borses and rattling 
silver-plated harness aad flunkies in top boots on the rumble 
comes sweeping along. Close behind it is Smith & Co.'s 
meat wagon, with Smith in the bows in his soiled frock 
Next comes a coach and four with a flunky with a long tin 
horn which he toots constantly, and Johnson’s fish wagon 
follows closely, getting the advantage of the horn, which 
time out of mind serves to announce ‘‘fish.” Next comes a 
dashing turnout, driven by a young lady who is ambitious 
to win the reputation of being ‘‘a stunning young girl” from 
the loungers on the hotel piazza, but if she should only look 
behind she would find close in ber wake Brown & Co.’s 
vegetable wagup, with young Biown with his sleeves rolkd 
up and naked arms, er the wilted vegetables bounce as 
he encourages the sprained old mare to greater speed by 
hi-hi-ing and squaring bis elbows. In passing the Casino to 
day just at the most iashionable hour, | saw a coal cart, 
meat cart, vegetable cart, ice wagon and fish cart all backed 
up in front, discharging across the sidewalk under the noses 
of the beauty and the fashion, and how the aforesaid noses 
can ever stand the combination of smells is wonderful, but 
they pay their money and take the smells. If ‘‘society” can 
stand it, 1 can. 

Aug. 6.—Another exasperating day. More fog, more 
calms, more swearing, moreeverything but what is wanted— 
good weather. When the yachtsmen turned out early this 
morning in the hope of finding clear weather and a breeze, 
their heads emerged above the companionway into a fog so 
dense that chunks might have been cut out with the couk’s 
carver. The exclamation was, ‘‘No race to-day.” About 9 
o'clock the fog lifted a little and a fair breeze sprung up from 
the northwest. 

A gun from the flagship signalled ‘‘Get under way,” which 
the yachts proceeded to do, the regatta’s tugboat leading the 
way. Anda beautiful sight it was to see them filling away 
and standing out of the harbor. Numerous parties of guests 
had previously gone aboard the larger \achts, anticipating a 
delightful sail, ludies predominating. The fleet had scarcely 
reached the Dumplings when the fog shut down again 
thicker than ever. The leading boats, some of which had 
got down as far as Beaver Tail Light, turned back, aud came 
gliding past the committee’s tug, phantem like, as their tall 
sails loomed above the fog, which was low, and most of the 
time it was clear aloft. 

For two hours the yachts tacked and tacked, appearing 
and disappearing like ghosts, but they were all handled with 
great skill and no collisions occurred; and it was rather a 
wonder, too, that in getting under way there should not 
have been accidents, for they lay densely packed in the inner 
harbor where there is none too much room. Several of the 
large yachts, viz., the Dauntiess, Madeleine, Tidal Wave, 
lay outside Goat Island, where there was more room to get 
under way. The steam yachts, with large parties of guests, 
glided noiselessly through the fleet, appearing and disappear- 
ing. Occasionally the fog would litt aad the sun come out 
for a few brief moments, but the fog horn on Beavertail con- 
tinued its long drawn out doleful moans, indicating no im- 
provement seaward. After waiting until 12 o'clock, the 
committee on the tug gave it up, and a long whistle an- 
nounced to the impatient yachtsmen that there would be no 
race. The tug ran alongside the Electra, on which the com- 
modore had hoisted his flag, for orders, which were to an- 
nounce & postponement until to-morrow. One by one the 
graceful prows of the yachts were turned harborward, and 
returned to anchorage with disgusted crews and owiers. It 
was a fizzle, the elements were in league with the Newport 
tradesmen, who smiled as they reckoned on the renewed 
orders for more ice, more beefstéaks, more vegetables, more 
groceries. It was an ill tog that brought no fish to their 
nets, and now all hopes hang on the morrow. What man- 
ner of weather shall we have? If a continuarce of this sort, 


the yacht fleet will out-Herod the army in Flanders. 


PopeERs. 
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Really a wonder that there were no collisions, as the fog 
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SUPPOSED ANTIDOTE FOR SNAKE BITE, 


OTWITHSTANDING the abundance of venomous 
snakes in this country, and the comparative frequency 
with which men and domestic animals are bitten, but little 
is known about the antidotes to this virus. The remedies 
commonly prescribed are ardent spirits and ammonia. The 
former is to be drunk until the patient becomes intoxicated, 
when the effects of the poison usually pass off, and recovery 
follows. Ammonia is advised to be taken dilute, internally, 
and also to be applied to the wound. In all cases ligatures 
should, if possible, be placed abuut the part, and the circu- 
lation between that and the central organs should be, for the 
time being, diminished as much as possible. 

There are certain herbs which are recommended as speci- 
fics for wounds of this character, but it is perhaps doubtful 
if any of these, as usually applied, are invariably efficacious, 
We have heard sku!l cap (Scutillaria) and snake weed (Ser- 
pentaria) recommended, but neither of these seem to be reli- 
able. The Pawnee Indians have a ‘‘medicine,” which we 
have seen them employ with unfailing success on horses, 
and they state that it is an equally certain cure in the case of 
human beings. The Lodians, however, guard the knowledge 





of this ‘‘medicine” very jealously, and will not reveal its | 


constitution to any white min, We have seen them take a 
bitten horse, whose leg was rapidly swelling, behind a hill 
near at hand, and in less than an hour return with him mani- 
festly better, the swelling much reduced, In a day or two 
the animal would be in a condition to be used. It is to be 
noticed, however, that animals thus treated by the Indians, 
«though they recover, are never as good after being bitten 
as they were before they were attacked. They are found to 
have lost their spirit and to be dull and lazy, much like ani- 
gals that have eaten loco. It is probable that this Indian 
‘‘medicine” is an herb of some kind. 

It is now some years since Dr. Lacerda, of Brazil, experi 
mented with marked success on snake-bitten patients with a 
very simple remedy. But the announcement of his discovery 
does not seem to have made much impression on the medical 
world, nor were his experiments followed up by others, so 
that the efficacy of the remedy has never been clearly 
established. Indeed, by many, the announcement of his 
supposed discovery was ridiculed. 

Dr. Nestor Freire de Carbalho, at the hospital of San Joas 
Baptista do Nictheroy, has recently employed Dr. Lucerda’s 
remedy on a patient bitten by the South American cobra, or 
jararaca, 
could wish, but such as it is we give it. 

The pxtient was a colored man, an African, seventy-five 
years of age, unmarried, of bilious temperament, a laborer 
residing in Nictheroy. He applied for bospital treatment in 
the afternoon of April 25, 1883. He was a person of low 
intelligence and limited understanding, and was with diffi- 
culty able to give an account of his case, merely stating that 
he had been bitten by a cobra, and needed immediate treat- 
ment. The place of the wound is not mentioned, but it was 
apparently in the right hand or arm. The symptoms were 
as follows: Cidema strongly pronounced, extending to the 
ring finger of the right hand and to the scapulo-humeral 
articuiation, and from there involving the entire thoracic 
region. A marked hemorihagic teundcncy was observed. 
The putient suffered great puin from the distention of the 
tissues from infiltration of serum, compression of the nerves 
throughout the affected regiou. The wounded arm had a 


temneiature slightly above the normal, and the patient bad | 


Thermometer applied in the 
oxilla showed high temperature. The circulation moved 
slowly and the radial pulse was thready. The patient 
suffered anguishing puinsiv the region of the cerebrum, man- 
ifested a tendency te hypeisesthesia, an intolerable arxiety, 
expressed by uneasy movements, and exhibited marked 
aversion to lignt arising pertaps for the direct influence of 
the venom upon the retina or optic centers. 

The simple treatment was as follows: 


great difficulty in bending it. 


with small uoses of hydrate of chloral to combat the nervous 
phenomena. On the afternoon of his admission, from hy po- 
dermic injections of a solution of one grain of permanganate 
of potash to 100 grains of distilled watcr were applied, and, 
under the influence of the injection, the graver symptoms by 
degrees abated, and the condition of the patient greatly im- 
proved. On the 26th of April three more injections were 
given, and in the two days following two more, when but a 
slight circumscribed ceuema remuived in the ring finger. 
Senior de Carvalho considers permanganate of pvtash ap in- 
fallible antidote in cases of serpent p isoving, and by his ob- 
servations confirms those of Dr. Lacerda. 

It 18 to be hoped that a possibie remedy, so simple, so 
harmless and so easily applied, may have a tuir trial by med- 
ical men wherever venomous serpents are found. 
accomplish what is claimed for it, the importance of the 
discovery can hardly be overestimated. 


“OUR BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS.” 


1)* DER this title the Rev. J. Hibbert Lanyiile has given 

us a pleasantly-written book about birds. It is em- 
phatically a popular and not a scientific work, the author’s 
object being ‘‘to render as popular and attractive as possible, 
as well as to bring within a small compass the sum total of 
the bird life of Eustern North America.” Not professing to 
be in any sense scientific, the book is not to be looked at 
with a critical eye, and should be reviewed on its literary 
merits. 

It contains brief descriptions and accounts, more or less 
fuil of the habits of most of the birds commonly found east 
of the Mississippi River. The descriptions, while they are suf- 
ficiently accurate to enable one to identify most species from 
them, would be useless in the case of such as are very simi- 
lar in appearance. The life histories, as the author some- 
what pretentiously styles them, are in many cases very brief, 
but usually give the essential points of range, date of breed- 
mgeee rough descriptions of the nest and eggs. 

he species follow one another without any regard to their 
zoological sequence. The first bird described in the book is 
the horned lark, the last the ring plover. Opening the book 
at random we find the species following each other in this 
order: ring billed gull, spotted sandpiper, barn swallow, 
kingfisher, marsh hawk, Carolina raii, woodcock aud pigeon 
hawk, ete. 

The plan of the book appears to be to vary the subjects as 
much as possible, so that the interest shal] be kept upslways. 
To cary out this purpose the author deseribes eertain locali- 
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The case is by no means so fully reported as we | 
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i d after doing this goes on to speak of all the birds, of 
aaa kind, which may be seen there. Thus, in the 
marsh, he describes the long billed marsh wren, the bittern, 
least bittern, two species of rails, the common gallinule and 
the ecot. Asarule, the accounts of the habits of the differ- 
ent species are excellent, so far as they go, but it must be 
confessed that in many cases they do not go very far. The 
author has a great admiration for nature and a pleasing 
style. His enthusiasm is, therefore, likely to be shared b 
his readers. We see occasionally glimpses of the author's 
cloth in the tendency toward preaching, and the too frequent 
attempts to draw moral lessons, but these are not very obtru- 
sive. ot 
a The purpose of the book is a good one, and it is to be 
hoped that it may find a place in many a household. There 
are a great number of people who are fond of our birds, and 
yet know nothing of them, and to such “Birds in their 
Haunts” will be entertaining and useful. It will serve asa 
sort of primer from which they may learn the A B C of bird 
lore, and after passing which they can begin to study from 
books more advanced. In appearance and make-up the vol- 
ume is remarkably attractive, which is much more than can 
be said of a large number of books on this subject. It is 
illustrated by a number of cuts, most of which have at one 
time or another done duty elsewhere, Some of these ure 
excellent, as that of the pine grosbeak; others are appalling, 
for example that of the cedar bird. ; . 

The lack of a table of contents and list of illustrations is 
to be deplored, but there is an index of English names. 


THE CATBIRD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your correspondent ‘‘Byrne’s” vexation appears to have 
iaade him forget his logic. He has lost some berries, and in 
his zeal to make out a case against the catbird, quotes so dis- 
tinguished an authority as Dr, Coues to support him, The 
extract he gave us is from ‘‘Birds of the Coloradu Valley,” 
p. 58, where Dr. Coues is giving the reasons for ‘‘the vulgar 
prejudice against this bird,” a feeling which he goes on to 
quite satisfactorily explain, by reluting the ‘‘unscientific 
notions of the catbird.””. The whole chapter is written in a 
plryful mood, and unless | am much mistaken, ‘‘Byrne’s” 
use of the quotation referred to is a gross misconstruction of 
the author’s spirit aud meaning, and an unwarrantable 
assumption that what Dr. Coues wrote in humor should be 
taken for his deliberate opinion, as a naturalist, of the cat- 
bird’s place among birds. in what light Dr. Coues really 
does esteem the catbird is probably indicated by the follow- 
ing extract from ‘‘New England Bir] Life,” 1.—64: . 
“Next after the thrasher, and the mocking bird, ‘prince 
of song,’ the palm must be awarded to this humble tenant of 
the shrubbery * * * It is also entitled to protection and 
grateful regard on account of the great numbers of injurious 
insects which it destroys—a service to us against which the 
small quantity of fruit which the catbird steals should be 
considered no offset. Notwithstanding its musical ability, 
its harmless and inoffensive disposition, and the benefits it 
confers upon the agriculturist, the catbird is an object of 
derision and persecution, as undeserved as it is cruel.” * * 
There is little in that declaration to bolster up ‘‘Byrne” in 
his resolve that the catbird shall be hereafter ‘‘welcomed 
with bloody hands to 1 bloody dose of No. 12.” There is 
evidently blood on the face of the moon that shines on that 
[linois raspberry patch, and probably no argument could 
stay ‘“‘Byrne’s” vengeful hand; but let him not seek to make 
us belicve that his murderous intent is approved by those 
who know much about the catbird’s habits, for naturalists 
as well as ‘‘sentimental individuals,” contend that the cat- 
bird does more good than harm. WILMoT. 





A HveeE Squip.—In a letter to Prof. 8. F. Baird, published 
in the Bulletin of the U. 8. Fish Commission, Mr. J. W. 
Collins gives an interesting account of what would seem to 
be the largest squid yet observed. Writing from Gloucester, 
Mass., he says: ‘Yesterday, while in conversation wiih 
Capt. Charles A. Keene, of this port, 1 obtained from him 
the following statement relative to one of the big squid that 
was found on the Grand Bank. The squid seen and secured 
by Captain Keene and his crew was much larger than any 
that 1 have previously heard of. But his statements are very 
positive oa precise as to its length. The information which 
he furnishes seems to be of more than ordinary importance, 
since it enables us to form more accurate estimates of the 
maximum growth attained by these great ‘devil fish.’ Cap- 
tain Keene states that, in September, 1876, when fishing on 
the Grand Bank in latitude 44° north, longitude 50° west 
(approximately), he found floating at the surface near his 
vessel one of the large squid, the body of which, measured 
as accurately as it could be from a dory, was 50 feet long, 
while the tentacles, all of which were intact and onlahenat 
were longer than the body, making the entire length more 
than 100 feet. The tentacles were larger around than the 
body of a stout man. He cut the squid up and boated aboard 
three dory loads, probably about three tons weight, and he 
estimates that there was at least one to two more boatloads 
which he left to drift away. I had previously heard of fish- 
ermen finding pieces of tentacles, etc., which might belong 
to animals nearly or quite as large as the one above men- 
tioned, but lL have never before met with any one who has 
had the fortune to see entire such a king of the mollusks.” 





ALPrxE ANIMALS.— Washington Territory.—Zditor Forest 
and Stream: Occasionally, I notice that persons speak im 
your columns of white goats. I have recently taken a trip 
to Mount Baker, and there had the pleasure of seeing eight 
or nine of these animals. They were extremely beuutiful 
creatures, and as white as the snow they were on. I found 
them at an elevation of 10,500 feet above the sea. There 
were some four or five small kids and several largeones. All 
were very wild and shy and kept a vigilant watch, mostly 
looking down. I think the worst enemy they have is a very 
large bronze-colored eagle, which hovers over them, and I 
think they have to feed in bands to protect their young. 
They were feeding alongside of a rock on mosses, whic 
grow wherever there is no snow. I saw a number of places 
where there were ledges no more than a foot wide, a hun- 
dred feet down trom the top and five hundred from the 
gluciers below. ‘There they stand for hours on narrow 
benches not more than three feet wide. I do nut believe 
that these animals are very swift of foot, though in climbing 
they make the hunter who is watching them dizzy. They 
can make leaps on glass ice and snow which are almost in- 
credible. They are somewhat smaller than tame goats and 
have black horns. During this same trip J also heard num- 
bers of ptarmigan whistling and clucking to their chickens. 
They are white also, and live on mosses as the goats do.— 

T@HIB. 
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THe Greene SmitH ORNITHOLOGICAL CoLLECTION.— 
Peterboro, N. Y., Aug. 11 —The family of the late Greene 
Smith, the eccentric naturalist, have declined to tran-fer 
to the Park Commissioners of New York city the great 
ornithological collection which the deceased gentleman 
spent a lifetime and $200,000 in making. Four years ago 
he offered to present it to the city, but the Park Commis- 
sioners, ignorant of its great value, failed to give the offer 
any attention. When they were subsequently made aware 
that the collection was the most complete thing of the kind 
in the world, they sent word to the naturalist that they would 
accept the offer. He had been affroated by their delay in 
recognizing his offer, and refused, in very e-yphatic terms, 
to make the transfer. The collection of humming birds is 
alone worth $75,000. The birds were collected from all 
parts of the world, and were mounted by Mr. Smith himself. 
There are rare birds in it which are in no other collection in 
the world. The naturalist died in the house he had built for 
his birds four years ago, 

Wasps, BEES AND Fiies.—While spending my vacation 
at Roslyn, Long Island, I became acquainted with the hor- 
net, yellowjacket and bee families. { was in the habit of 
writing and reading on a piazza, and tried the experiment 
of placing a cylinder fly-trap on the table in front of me to 
seduce the flies from my face and hands, which by the by 
was only partially successful. I was soon attracted to the 
maneuvers of a hornet, who, aftcr darting around for a 
moment, pounced on a fly and quickly bore it away, Then 
came a yellowjacket and performed the same feat. The tiny 
bee was, however, the most interesting hunter. He would 
seize a fly and would dart bis sting into it until it was dead 
or paralyzed, and would then, with some difficulty, carry it 
away. These knowing insects distributed the proceeds of 
their happy hunting grounds among their respective colonies, 
and raids thereafter were continuous as long as daylight 
lasted.—St. Joun. 


NESTING OF THE YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER IN 
NortTuHern On10.—July 30, while out in the woods a few 
miles f1om here, I saw a pair of yellow-bellied woodpeckers, 
and after watching thera for a time presently saw a young 
bird of the same species. This bird was about two-thirds 
grown, and was able to fly but a short distance at a time. 
This is proof enough for me that the yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker breeds in Northern Ohio; that is, it did this year if 
never before,.—S. R. INGERSOLL (Cleveland, O., Aug. 4). 





ALBINO Rurrep Grovusk —Somerset, Pa.—Last season 
while hunting, I shot a cock pheasant (ruffed grouse), which 
was snow white; its eyes were not pink. A gentleman in- 
forned me recently that he saw a white cock pheasant with 
a flock which are frequenting the same ground. I shall try 
to get this bird alive if possible. Could this bird be a 
descendant of the one | shot?—AMATEUR. 


Wasit A BLUEBIRD’s NEST?—A nest was found near here 
which was built entirely of dry grass and Jeaves and placed 
in an unused paper box, but the two eggs which it contained, 
although resembling those of a bluebird both in size and 
shape, were pure white in color —S. R. INGERSOLI (Cleve- 
land, O., Aug. 4), [It was no doubt a bluebird’s nest. Their 
eggs are sometimes pure white. ] 


ALBINO SPARROW.—Woodbury, N. J., July 28.—At the 
Woodbury Glass Works a bird is nesting with the sparrows. 
It is pure white, its head is lise that of a sparrow, and so are 
its actions.—G. W. C. [Probably a partial albino sparrow. | 





Game Bag and Gun. 


RETURN OF THE GROUSE. 


AM glad to be able to state fron my own experience as 
well as from what I have learned from sportsmen in 
other parts of the county, that our game birds, grouse and 
quail especially, are much more abundant in this locality 
than for eight or nine years past. So scarce had the grouse 
become that I had abandoned all pursuit after this our 
grandest game bird and only occasionally met. him when out 
hunting the lowlands and thick cover for quail or woodcock, 
and at such times he generally flushed wild and unexpectedly 
and was away like an arrow, leaving nothing to mark his 
line of flight but the quivering branch and trembling leaf of 
the bush that was struck by his wing tips as he shot past on 
his wild flight of three hundred yards or more and then 
dropped down in a tangled mass of grape vines, white birch, 
briers and dead brush that a chipmunk could not penetrate 

Occasionally he would be cut down by an ounce of No. 8 
chilled shot trom the 12-bore, but he more often went off un- 
hurt and the charge that cut through the brush and leaves in 
his track only served to increase his speed. 

There is a spot on the side of a wiid and rugged mountain, 
about a dozen miles from here, where, eight or nine years 
ago, twelve or fifteen grouse could be started any day; and 
often, when following the trout stream that winds its way 
along the mountain’s rocky base, I have gone a few rods up 
the old wood road, and beside some stump, bog or clump of 
brusb found a nest with eight or ten eggs, and sometimes 
have startled the old bird from her nest. This was a rough 
and scraggy place, with deep ravines, a thick growth of 
laurel, spruce and hemlock making it exceedingly difficult to 
shoot with success, as well as a fatiguing place to walk; but 
a good shot could securea fair number of birds on any favor 
ps day. 

A few years ago, however, the birds disappeared very sud- 
denly aa no trace of them was left, and an all-day tramp 
would fail to start a grouse, the nests could no longer be 
found, and the drumming of the old cock was not heard in 
the early spring echoing ee the forest. Where had 
they gone; had some disease suddenly exterminated them, or 
had they gone of their own will to some other part of the 
land; had the poacher’s snare caught the last bird, or had 
they all been killed in a legitimate manner by the sportsman 
over his staunch and true setter? It is difficult to imagine 
how or where the went; but they were gone, and at the same 
time we were getting reports nearly every week through the 
Forest AND STREAM from all parts of the country that the 

ouse had gone, and many were the reasons given for their 

isappearance, and doubtless all of these were correct in part 
and had something to do with their departure. But last 
7 the grouse returned again, or, at least, a fair proportion 
of them. 

I had heard from brother sportsmen of large broods being 
found early in the season when out after woodcock, and 
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killed, also a couple of woodcock. 
turn up along the side of the ‘Big H'll” as it was called, but 
my friend said there had not been a bird there for five years. 


when the September days were here (I never shoot earlier) I 
started out one pleasant morning with a friend to see if we 
could bug a brace of these birds. 
piece of cover on the lowland near the mountain side before 


We were working out a 


mentioned; two grouse had been started, one of which was 
I suggestel we take a 


I said it had been five years since I had seen two started in 
one day on the ground we had just been over, so we went up 
on the hill. It seemed to me I never knew the timber and 
growth of underbrush so dense, but we started eight grouse 
in a very short time, and out of four sbot at, two were killed. 
We could have secured more had we Deen persistent in follow- 
ing them up, but they made long flights and [ told my com- 
panion it was a satisfaction to know that there was still a 
half dozen grouse left in Dutchess county. I also found 
them in goodly numbers in all the localities where I hunted 
last fall, and thn heard of large bags having been made 
ell through the county to the Connecticut line. Business 
matters prevented me from making shooting trips into other 
States as has been my custom, so I can only speak of those 
localities within this county. 

A friend of mine shot five grouse one day in a little patch 
of woods where I will guarantee that number had not been 
seen in as many years. G. W. A. 

FIsHEILL-ON-THE Hupson, 1884, 
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THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For the purpose of gathering information relative to the 
effects of the different climatic influences present in Califor- 
nia, upon the breeding seasons, habits, ete , of our game and 
fish, the California State Sportsman’s Association, at its last 
annual meeting, appointed a committee to be known as the 
committee on game and fish. The committee is composed 
of the following members: H. T. Payne, chairman, Los 
Angeles; J. T. McIntosh, Chico; J. H. Burnham, Folsom; 
M. Byrne, Jr., Gruss Valley; J. K. Orr, San Francisco; H. 
H. Briggs, secretary, San Francisco. A circular of inquiry 
has been extensively distributed in all parts of the State 
asking information, with notes and suggestions, The ques- 
tions asked are: 

What kinds of deer have you; when do they rut; if mi- 
gratory, when do they come and when go; what is the 
proper hunting season in your vicinity? 

Are doves migratory; if so, when do they come and when 
go; when do they mate; what is the proper open season? 

Have you any grouse; what varieties; what is the proper 
open season? 

When do quail pair; do they raise more than one brood; 
are they migratory; if so, when do they come and when go; 
what is the proper open season? 

Are snipe migratory; when do they come and when go; 
do they breed in your vicinity? 

Whet ducks breed in your vicinity; when do they pair; 
do you favor protection for ducks; what is the proper open 
season? 

When do trout spawn in your vicinity; when should trout 
fishing commence? 

It is hoped tnat in this way a fund of information wil! be 
secured upon which legislation may be based which will 
meet public approval. The Association is in earnest in this 
matter, and has certainly adopted methods which are sensible 
and sure to be profitable. If this note should come under 
the eye of any readers of the Forese AnD Stream in Cali- 
fornia who are not in communication with the Association, 
it is hoped tbat they will favor the secretary with such par 
ticulars of the game in their localities as may be of use to 
the committee in 1ts work. The secretary's address is No. 
69 Sacramento street, San Francisco. GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANcisco, Cal., Aug. 2, 1884. 


A CAMPAIGN INCIDENT. 


W E were in camp on the banks of the Maganetawan 

River, in the wilds of Muskoka. It was our first 
night out. The weather was clear, cold and frosty. We 
were seated around or in front of a roaring camp fire of dry 
maple logs, smoking our pipes and planning for our still- 
hunt in the morning, when Captain ——, the principal of 
our party, addressed our guide, a well-known woodsman in 
the Muskoka country: ‘Well, old man, have you ever been 
fooled much on a deer hunt?” “Yes, an old Springfield 
musket fooled me once.” Mac rubbed the shavings from his 
lap and patted his pet dog on the head, and told us how he 
missed killing one of the biggest bucks he ever saw. 

“Tt was in the summer of 1872, we were having our first 
parliamentary election in Muskoka. The campaign was 
conducted red hot and sharp and [ went into it up to my 
ears, working hard for my candidate to win. I tramped 
around considerably and called upon many of the electors 
wio could net attend the political meetings. 1 took pot-luck 
with them, in bed and board, and dished up the sayings and 
the doings of the campuign to them just to suit my hearers. 
One evening I brought up at an old Highland Scotchman’s 
shanty, I had been told that he held stubborn and conserva- 
tive opinions, and would very likely vote against my candi- 
date, so | fizured on staying with him for the night, there- 
fore I get there late enough to claim his hospitality, which I 
received with all the characteristics of the Highland race. 

‘After supper, which was simple and clean, we smoked our 
pipes and chatted on various topics; and finally we drifted 
into the political questions of the day. I was very careful 
how T trod upon ground that would raise any dispute, and 
when a chance came I dropped the subject and turned off 
onto fishing and shooting. There I struck my man in the 
right spot. We talked fishing and hunting until bed time, 
aud as we were going to turn in the old man told me that he 
kept his musket luaded for three deer that were in the habit 
of coming into his turnip patch. I told him that I would 
muke it a point of being up early in the morning and have a 
crack at one of them. Well, the old rooster made an offer, 
there and then, if I killed bim a deer in the morning, le 
would go to the polls and vote for my candidate. ‘lt’s a 
bargain,’ said I. ‘If that musket of yours will do its duty 
and the deer are within shooting distance, I will give you 
venison for breakfast.’ ‘There is no danger of the musket,’ 
he replied, ‘I loaded it with powder, bali and buckshot my- 
self, yesterday morning; and if you see the deer, and the 


musket is the cause of your misfortune, I will support your 
man anyhow.’ Here was a one-sided bargain, if I killed a 
deer I was getting another vote, and if | missed the deer 


through any fault of the shooting iron my man would yet 
vote for my candidate. 
“At the earliest streak of dawn of morning, I crawled out 
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of bed, gently opened the heavy slab door that screamed on 
its hinges as lon asa Red River cart, sneaked around to the 
back of the shanty, and looked over the brush fence into the 
turnip patch. ere they were, three beauties, a big buck 
and two does. I slid io: to the shanty for the musket. I 
met my man at the door and I reported what was in store for 
us in the turnip patch, and as he handed the arsenal of rings, 
screw nails, hollow iron, and walnut timber to me, I could 
hardly repress a chuckle when I thought of the deadly con- 
tents. I quietly cocked the arm, and crawled down along- 
side of the brush fence, while my Highland friend eagerly 
watched me. I crawled with the caution of a Mohawk, I 
crept with the stealth of a cat. I wanted to let my man see 
how close I could get to my prey, and to kill the deer and get 
the old fellow’s vote. Wall, when I got within thirty yards 
from the game, I pushed the old gun through the brush 
fence, glanced along the sights, pulled the trigger, and killed 
nothing. There was no hammer on the musket. I rose up 
and shook the old foundry of disappointment at the deer 
fully half a minute before they took to the woods. My old 
Highlander and I spent half an hour or more looking for the 
hammer among the weeds and leaves before we foundit. We 
both felt mean over our luck; but as I was leaving the shanty 
my friend renewed his pledge to vote for my candidate, and 
on the following Thursday he made that promise good. But 
that buck was among the lot of biggest deer I ever saw in 
front of a gun barrel.” CABERFEIGH. 
Parry Sovunp. 


give game chance of escape? I should say so. 


because he was shot with a rifle? 


dominions of Pluto. 


MY FIRST DEER. 


WAS a colossal tenderfoot in those days, and Jack, our 

stage driver, innocently inquired to what use my arsenal 
(consisting of a repeating rifle, six-shooter, and seven-inch 
bowie) was to be put, and made several desultory remarks, 
reflecting upon tenderfeet in general and ‘‘durned tender- 
feet” in particular. Game, according to this authority, had 
all followed the Indians, and the Indians were all dead or 
dying of consumption—of red eye. This was discouraging, 
to say the least, and my dreams of slaughter, deer, bears, 
and an occasional redskin before breakfast, were rudely dis- 
pelled. 

Having decided that my mission upon earth was prospect- 
ing, I chose for my field the country lying roundabout the 
head of Badger Creek, and there established my camp. Some- 
what mistrusting Jack’s statements regarding game and 
Indians, hoping to run across the former, and us a defense 
against the latter, I always carried my rifle and knife, soon 
learning that a six-shooter was not absolutely necessary. One 
afternoon, coming down one of the side streams running into 
the main creek, I espied something that brought me toa 
sudden standstill. Tom, my partner, coming behind, 
thought of bears. A close scrutiny satisfied me that the long 
looked for big game was in sight. The deer stood motion- 
less, watching us, as much from having nothing to do as 
anything else, seemingly. Not so with us. We then and 
there held a council, which resulted in a declaration of war 
against that particular deer. Having all the afternoon before 
us, and being only five miles from camp, we waited. We 
could afford to. The game made the first move, start- 
ing on a slow trot, to a point that would bring 
it to the creek about half a mile below us. 
We went on cautiously, watching for any break in the pro- 
gramme. We had gone but a short distance, when the deer, 
also on the lookout, stopped short. A pause of five minutes 
occurred, during which we were closely watched. Not a stir 
from us, however, and as before the game was the first to 
move. The above maneuver was repeated several times, we 
getting closer at each move and the pauses growing longer, 
until the spirit within us was moved to excitement. A 
friendly grove of quaking aspens giving us shelter, we 
dropped hats and coats, and with rifle in hand fairly flew. 
We were bound to get there. Without warning the trees 
disappeared and we rushed out into a clearing, and there, 
not fifty yards distant, stood a fine two-prong buck, motion- 
less as a statue. It was all done inasecond. The result 
was instantaneous. The buck dropped in his tracks and was 
dead. Shot went through the heart. The game was ours. 
We did not shout; oh no. We only shook hands and acted 
as if demented for a few minutes. Fools, probably, but 
then remember it was my first deer. Tenderly we prepared 
the booty, and rigging it on a stick, shouldered it, horn, 
hide and hoof, and started for camp. That tramp is still 
fresh in in my memory. At some hour past midnight we 
were close enough to camp for Tom to go for assistance, 
which soon arrived. Since then many deer have fallen 
before my fire, but in vain have I looked for or experienced 
that elation of spirit which accompanied the bringing down 
of my first deer. Koxkomo. 

Sarina, Colorado. 


MIDSUMMER SPORTS WITH THE GUN. 


ne is red midsummer’s sultry time, 
The August days, the season’s prime, 

The skies, the earth, are all a-glare, 

A drowsy calm pervades the air; 

The chestnut grove with umbrage deep 

Droops its great limbs as if asleep, 

The locust leaf, the willow spray 

Swoon in the hot midsummer day; 

The thistle-down may scarcely float 

Athwart the air its silken boat, 

The cobweb-thread, the gossamer 

May scarcely their light streamers stir, 

And scarce of breeze is sigh or hum, 

For earth is silent and air is dumb. 


Yet goes the sportsman out with gun 

To swampy clump in brooklet-run, 

For there where deepest shades pervade 
The inmost heart of thicket-glade, 

The woodcock makes his hermit-lair, 
Feeding at will on daintiest fare, 

And there despite the toil and heat, 

The gunner invades the dim retreat. 


Though fervid burns the August day 

On salty meadow and spacious bay, 

Yet swift on wing are the bay-bird flocks 
O’er sandy beach and weedy rocks; 

Now high in air, in lengthened files, 

Now swooping low to reedy isles, 

Now sweeping over the marshes green, 
Where the mower’s scythe hath lately been, 
For there it is their great delight 

On fluttering pinions to alight. 


Oh, many and sweet the days of yore, 
When I would traverse the sandy shore, 
Through many bright August days have sat 
Amid thy meadows, Barnegat, 

Or hid in ambush pass’d the days, 

Long Island, in thy ample bays. 


When daylight dawn’d on sea and shore 
How dear those meadows,to explore! 
To see each incoming tlock appear, 

To bear their whistlings echoing clear; 
To hear the plaintive, mournful cry 

Of willet as they circled by, 

The cries of brant-birds, dropping down, 
Of martins, clad in dusky brown, 

The shrill of longshanks, or the faint 
Soft notes of dowitchers’ complaint, 
The cries of flocks of jack-curlew, 

As high o’erhead their squadrons tlew, 
Are sounds in hot midsummer noon 
Heard by each salty marsh-lagoon. 


GREENPORT, July 27. Tsaac MCLELLAN, 





BULLET VERSUS BUCKSHOT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


*‘Piute” gets into a stew about the man who shoots deer 
with a ‘‘hand cannon,” don’t he? That’s all right. He 
needn't use such an implement if it hurts him to. But he 
ought not to sit down so heavily on other folks who, in 
widely different circumstances and localities, use a *‘scatter 
gun” to get venison now and then. Out in California and 


And then ‘‘Piute” goes on to tell about a barbarous, ab- 
horrent, brutal shotgun man who went grizzly hunting and 
shot at a deer at fifty yards, and the deer ran away, and a 
highly civilized and enlightened gentleman of the nineteenth 
century opened fire with a rifle and knocked the deer down 
in its tracks. An example of awful quick killing. And the 
deer got forthwith up and streaked it a mile before he finally 
died. Suppose there had been no trail of blood all this mile, 
would the animal any the less have crawled away and died 


As between the rifle and shotgun, the former in my estima- 
tion is the neatest weapon—for some work—I prefer it. 
But what about the fellows out on the plains and in the 
mountains who pump lead into game far or near as long as 
there is lead to pump, without knowing whether the game 
runs away to die a lingering death. I don’t suppose that is 
brutal. There is a pro and con to this subject as to every 
other, and it won't do to lay down a law as inflexible as those 
of the Medes and Persians. To call a man barbarous and 
brutal because he differs with you is very unkind. If shot- 
guns will get game under certain circumstances as well as or 
better than rifles, then am I at liberty to take my choice, or 
if ‘‘wums” will catch fish better than minnows, then will I 
use ‘“‘wums” without being necessarily relegated to — 


A BEAR HUNT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


OUBTLESS there are many of your readers who have 
passed one or more seasons in this town, so well known 

to pleasure seekers, who have fished the many streams and 
can testify to the abundance of trout, but there are com- 
paratively few who realize that deer and bear are still plenty 
in these mountain regions. Those who have been on Thorn 
and Iron mountains will recollect the dark forests stretching 
north and westward to Mt. Washington, east to the Maine 
line, thence northerly in an unbroken wilderness as far as 
the eye can extend. This was formerly a favorite feeding 
ground for moose and deer, but the early settlers so earnestly 





away off somewhere else, where deer are waiting for some- 
body to make a target of them with a rifle, buckshot might 


be frowned on, but in other places where deer are scarce, 


people get them any way they can. I know of places where 


swamps are so vast and impenetrable that it is impossible to 
get deer excepting at night by fire hunting when they come 
out to feed, and although it steeped me in ignominy, I shot 
deer with buckshot and had a good time, and got venison, 


too. Maybe I like a rifle as well as ‘‘Piute.” The first deer 


I ever shot was in Colorado, and my weapon it was a Win- 
chester, or as we called it then a ‘‘Henry.” 1 like the sharp 
report of a rifle first-rate, and used to be proud of my skill 
when I could shoot squirrels through the head, but when 
deer aren’t ‘“‘comatible’’ with a ball, then the bang of one of 
‘*Piute’s” ‘‘‘hand cannon” answers to get meat. I believe it 
tastes just as good and gives as much nutriment as if shot 
some other way. 

‘‘Piute” speaks of the man who ‘‘boasts of his wonderful 
gun that sent its dozen buckshot through the body of a deer 
at a hundred yards.” Well, I should reckon. He couldn’t 


do any better with a rifle, nor kill the deer any deader. 

Then ‘‘Piute” up and says, says he, ‘‘If a man were starv- 
ing and had no weapon but a shotgun he would be justified 
in killing a deer with it, but under no other circumstances.” 
Kaiser Wilhelm! Whata dictum. Id never a dreamed it. 
And again he fulminates: ‘Those methods which require 
a little skill and give the game some chance of escape, etc.” 








pursued the war of extermination that moose have not been 


seen for years, and at the rate the shameful winter hunting 


is now carried on, the deer must in afew years share the 


same fate. But old bruin, the king of these forests, has 
been more difficult to ‘‘corral,” and still roams far and near 
at will, giving the sheep pastures frequent calls, and raiding 


cornfields and apple orchards with surprising impartiality. 
The last spring I determined to carry out a long cherished 
desire for a bear hunt at a season when there would be 
sufficient snow to trace his footsteps and impede his progress 
if he entered the gulches and ravines he delights to travel 
through when followed in the summer season. Accordingly 
on the 28th of April mine host of the Jackson Falls House, 
Mr. G. P. Triskey, a most enthusiastic and accomplished 
sportsman, and myself, accompanied by one of the best guides 
and woodsmen in this section, started out for the ledges of 
Sable Mountain. We soon came to the ‘‘forest primeval” 
and found snow to a considerable depth; we donned our 
snow shoes at once and preceded by our guide, who carried 
a heavy muzzleloading rifle, axe, knapsack, stuffed to the 
overflowing with food and raiment, and my companion con- 
fidently asserted we should find in it also a Sibly tent and 
spare snow sboes when we required them. Mr. Trisky fol- 
lowed in light marching order, burdened only with his little 


seven-pound shotgun that he has used from Georgia to Maine, 


trying it now against Southern alligators, and now Northern 
bears. i brought up the rear somewhat handicapped with 


Well, don’t the shotgun require a little skill, and don’t it | my ten-pound rifle. We started at a brisk walk, the crust on 


the snow oe sufficiently hard for easy snowshoeing. 

At eight o’clock we struck the well defined trail of a bear 
and three cubs. ‘‘Then there was hurrying to and fro,” one 
would follow directly on the track and one at each side at g 
little distance to take advantage of the doubling and short 
turns they make. This aan policy, for the average New 
Hampshire bear is a most excellent walker, and with all the 
advantage, his pursuer is reasonably sure of sufficient exer. 
cise before he is ‘overtaken, The chase was continued till 
nearly noon before we were near enough to hurry them from 
awalk. It was quite easy to determine this, as the snow 
had by this time become quite soft, and though while walk- 
ing slowly, a bear can, by spreading his paws and creeping 
along, go almost anywhere that a man can on his snow. 
shoes; he goes down badly when hurried. We now pushed 
ahead as rapidly as possible, assured by our guide that if we 
pushed ——. they could be overtaken by sunset. As 
usual they selected the hardest possible ground to trail in, 
and as this country was visited by a tornado in the fall of 
’83 and is full of hills and timber blown down and tangled, 
it was difficult to travel it at great speed, except to one per- 
fectly versed in woodcraft and familiar with snowshoes, 
and here the efficiency of our guide showed itself, carrying 
his heavy load with apparent ease, and encouraging us to 
the highest possible speed. 

We planned to overtake our game on the banks of the east 
branch of Saco River, which we knew was considerably 
swollen and hard to cross, and there we were correct in our 
calculations, for coming on the high bluff that make the 
banks at this place (between Double Head and Sable moun. 
tains), we saw the cubs in a small copse on the banks of the 
stream. It has always been said by old hunters that a bear 
never deserts her young. Relying on this we kept the cubs 
in sight, and anxiously watched for the old one. After afew 
minutes they commenced to break for cover, and I shot the 
foremost one, and in a few minutes the other two were dis- 
posed of by Mr. Triskey and our guide. The old one had 
during the firing crossed the stream, the noise and thick 
cover enabling her to do so unseen by fs. We waited anxi- 
ously, but in vain, for her to return within range, and it be- 
ing nearly sunset, we retraced our steps to the village, not 
displeased with our day’s sport. 

Reserve your fire for the old bear, for I’ve lost all conti- 
dence in her standing fire for her young’s sake. H. W 

Jackson, New Hampshire. 





















COLORADO GAME. 


RECENT issue of the Denver Republican gave the fol- 
lowing notes about the game resorts of Colorado: ‘‘The 
choice of places to visit depends upon the time to be devoted 
to the trip, the object sought and the expense to be incurred. 
A reporter asked an old prospector and hunter, who has 
spent every summer for many years in the mountains, and 
knows the advantages and disadvantages of every region, 
where it is best to go this year. The answer was, ‘That de- 
pends upon circumstances. If you want to go upon the line 
of a railroad, go to Wagon Wheel Gap. That’s the best 
place on the line of a road, both for hunting and fishing. If 
you want to go off with wagons or pack animals, there are 
better places to visit. Middle Park is a good place. You 
can go there with wagons and make the trip in three days 
from Denver. There is fair fishing there yet, and some 
chance to kill game. There are some deer left, and occasion- 
ally an elk, when you get up close to the snow. A good 


Then there is an occasional bear, if you want any of that 
kind of hunting. There is a way of going to Middle Park 
that people don’t know anything about, where there are good 


go from here to Ward, in Boulder county, and from there to 
the South St. Vrain; from that point there is a trail leading 
over the range, coming down right into Grand Lake in 
Middle Park. One can go in one day from Ward, and is 
sure to find game when crossing the range. Estes Park is 
about as good as Middle Park for fishing, but not so good 
for hunting. But it isa cheap place to go to, for you can 
hire your camp outfit, hauled in by a stage and delivered 
where you want it, cheaper than you can hire a team of pack 
animals. 

‘The old prospector gives some information in regard to 
mosquitoes that is worth knowing. He says that all along 
the range up close to the snow, in the northern part of the 
State, the mosquitoes are so thick at this time of the year 
that there is no comfort in being there either for- man or 
beast. They will continue to be bad till the latter part of 
August. By that time the frosts will have killed them. 
There is a wonderfu! difference between different parts 


of the State in regard to mosquitoes. In the southern | 


part and in Gunnison county there are not enough mosqui 


toes to annoy one; but ‘God pity the fellow,’ said he, ‘who | 


tries to hunt or camp along the range now anywhere north 
of Gilpin county. The best hunting in the State is in Gar- 
field county. To get there you go by rail to Red Cliff, and 
from there by stage to Dotsero, at the mouth of Eagle River 
This distance is fifty miles and the fare $10. At Dotsero 
you can hire a team or pack animals and go about fifteen 
miles up on the Sweetwater. There you can have more 
fun in one day hunting and fishing than you can have in any 
other place in the State ina week. Why the whole country 
is alive with deer and elk. - And if you want some real wild 
camp life, where few people have ever been, you can get it 
by going to Trappers’ Lake, only twenty-five miles away. 
The iake is full of trout and the whole country is overrun 
by elk and deer. But the mosquitoes are bad there, too. 
For comfort you don’t want to go till late in August. Don’t 
ever go to North Park. 1t’sa funny thing, but there ain’t a 
trout in the park, while in every other place in the mountains 
there are trout in all the streams. There is fair hunting 
there, about the same as in Middle Park. As to when to go 
camping, if you are going for rest in a cool place, now is as 
good a time as any to go. Butif you are going for sport 
ovly, wait until the mosquitoes are gone, and then go where 
the sport is best.’” 

In relation to the above, our correspondent, ‘‘W. N. B.,” 
writes from Denver, Col., Aug. 3: ‘The Republican article 
is fairly correct. Ido not know the author. The descrip- 
tion of abundance of game on Sweetwater, in Garfield 
county, will apply equally well toa large portion of tlre 
northern part of that county, and to the southeast portion 


of Routt county, throughout all of the ‘Book’ or ‘Roan’ 
group of mountains (familiarly called the ‘Flat Tops’) and 


covering the sources and courses of many streams besides 
Sweetwater Creek. 


hunter can kill plenty of game, but a tenderfoot might get 4 
hungry if he depended upon killing his meat over there. § 


fishing and hunting most of the road; but you’ve got to go | 
with pack animals, because there is nothing but a trail. You | 
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“Game is fairly plentiful in Middle Park. I saw a deer 
within a mile of YHot Sulphur Springs a week ago to-day. 
Three were killed in the same vicinity only a few days be- 
fore. Plenty are being killed within from five to ten miles— 
that is, plenty for immediate personal use. The law is not 
off until Sept. 1. Fishing is excellent all over Middle Park. 
Mosquitoes nearly gone. Horse flies yet bad.” 





DUCKING IN KANDIYOHI. 


ESOLVING to spend our vacation in the Northwest, 
R we had started at Buffalo to make the grand trip of the 
lakes. At the Sault Ste. Marie, hearing of the fine fishing 
to be found on the north shore of Lake Superior, we had en- 
camped for several days upon the shores of Lake Nepigon, 
satisfying for the first time our piscatorial longings, first 
aroused by the fingerlings caught in our native streams, and 
increased by the fabulous stories of monster trout lurking in 
the deep cold waters of this northern lake. Leaving Nepi- 
gon, we had crept along the northern shore of the lake, 
among countless islands and tortuous passages and, finally 
arriving at Duluth, we had been lured still further southward 
by a desire to see the substantial and rapidly growing cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, the story of whose rapid 
erowth and prosperity had seemed like a dream to our 
sleepy conservative New England village, many of whose 
sons had been enticed hither and now openly sneered at the 
effete civilization of their native hills. 

Arriving at Minneapolis, we had idled away several weeks 
upon the shores of Lake Minnetonka, and finally tiring of 
her manifold attractions, we had visited the vast wheat fields 
of Dakota, and falling into the wake of the Villard party, we 
passed over the Northern Pacific to the National Park where 
we had spent some time among the remarkable formations of 
the Yellowstone, and there taking a guide and outfit, we 
had wandered far from the beaten tracks in search of ante- 
lope and trout. 

On our return to Minneapolis we met Forsyth, an old 
friend, who invited us to accompany bim for a few days’ 
shooting to a farm owned by his father in Kandiyohi county. 
The next morning found us, with our equipments, upon the 
northern bound train on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba R. R. Leaving the railroad at Willmar we rode about 
thirty miles through a beautiful rolling country, sparkling 
with Jakes, many of which were covered with ducks, while 
frequent flights of chickens rising at the sudden approach of 
our outfit filled us with joy for the morrow. Arriving at 
the house, a substantial trame building surrounded by gra- 
naries and stock barns, we received a cordial welcome from 
mine host Mr. Fisher. Fisher was a great character, tall, bony 
and good-humored; he was a typical New Englander. While 
he was yet a boy his parents, moved by the migrating spirit 
so common to every native-born American, had left ‘*Var- 
mount” and settled in the southern part of the State while it 
was yet an almost unknown region; when St. Paul, a mere 
collection of huts cowering beneath the wing of Fort Snell- 
ing, was inhabited by half-breeds and hard characters of 
every description; when life was a continual struggle against 
wild beasts and the still more savage Sioux, and when the 
settler held the rifle between the handles of his plow. He 
had served through the entire war of the rebellion, and had 
returned with Sibley’s command in the dark days to find the 
whole Minnesota valley desolated and‘ surrendered to the 
atrocities of the Sioux, his house burned to the ground and 
his property laid waste. 

Nothing daunted, he had rebuilt his house and recom- 
menced the struggle; but the fates seemed unpropitious, and 
he had finally drifted north, discouraged by many successive 
visitations of grasshoppers and chinchbugs, finally accepting 
the management of the farm here. 

At about 4 o’clock we started for a marsb, or, as they call 
it here, ‘‘a slew,” a mile back of the house. It was a mile 
long, two hundred yards wide, and surrounded on all sides 
by marsh grass, waist high. Two years before Forsyth had 
had it sown with wild rice, so that now it was a great resort 
for wildfowl of all kinds, being completeiy covered with 
them late in the fall, just before they take their flight 
south, On one side was a wheat field, now covered with 
stubble, and on the other was a great tract of ground 
but lately broken upon which the wildfowl congregated in 
large numbers. Truly it was a paradise for sportsmen. 
Lighting our pipes we stretched ourselves at full length in 
the tall grass, which completely concealed us, and awaited 
the evening flight. For a long time we lay there admiring 
the beauty of the day. It was one of those perfect Indian 
summer days, seen only to perfection in the clear, bracing 
atmosphere of the Northwest. The air was perfectly still 
and a siight haze hung over the surface of the earth, while 
a slight chill on the air warned us that summer was gone 
and that old winter was rapidly approaching. The sun was 
near the horizon when a flock of mallards swept directly 
over our heads and circled to our decoys. 

We blazed into the flock, getting six before they recovered 
from their surprise and were out of range. They were fol- 
lowed by ancther flock and still another, until it seemed that 
all the ducks in the country had selected that one ‘‘slew” as 
their resting place. We levied toll upon each flock until it 
was so dark that we could not see to shoot; then gathering up 
our ducks we returned home hungry but happy. Most of 
the ducks were mallards, there were a few teal and redheads, 
and three that Forsyth said were canvas-backs, but 1 was 
quite sure that the canvas-back never came so far west. 

Arriving at the house we partook of a substantial meal of 
duck, chickens and sandhill crane, the last of which, shot 
by one of the men returning from his work, was delicious. 
After supper we drew up around a great open fireplace, in 
which a great fire was roaring, for as it became dark a cold 
wind had risen which, sweeping across the unbroken prairie, 
shook the house to its foundations. Presently Fisher, taking 
down his pipe, asked us if any of us had ever been caught in 
a “blizzard,” then he went on to describe the winter before, 
which had been exceptionally severe all through the North- 
west. The snow had been two feet deep on a Jevel, and for 
three months he had not stirred out of the house except to go 
to the barn to tend the stock, several times the thermometer 
approached thirty degrees below zero, and during one ‘‘bliz- 
zard,” which term I found was applied to the driving snow 
storms which sweep along the Western prairies, he had been 
lost between the barn and the house and had barely escaped 
with his life. One family, he said, living about three miles 
west of him, had been caught unsupplied with fuel, and 
after a three days’ blizzard were found frozen todeath, while 
the sacrifice of furniture showed how they had fought against 
their fate. 

Then becoming still more communicative, he told us of 
the early days of Minnesota, how he had grown up sur- 
Tounded by wild beasts and Indians, for in those days the 





nearest settlement was-thirty miles distant, while his next 
door neighbor was three miles up the creek; of the Sioux 
war and the terrible spectacles he had seen on his return, 
children with their eyes cut out left to starve, and babies 
left hanging by their mouths upon sharpend stakes, and 
other cruelties too terrible to believe. It was 11 o’clock be- 
fore we retired to our well-earned slumbers, asking Fisher 
to awaken us at 4 on the next morning, for we were going to 
try our luck with the geese on the plowed ground. 

Promptly at four we were awakened by Fisher. It was 
dark and cold, and I felt very unhappy and sleepy until 
Brown poured a bucket of water on me which effectually 
awakened me. After a cup of coffee and a light meal, which 
Mrs. Fisher had been kind enough to prepare, we set out for 
the ‘ploughed ground,” as the large section of broken 
ground north of the house was designated. Arriving at the 
edge of this tract we separated, each man taking about a 
dozen decoys. Fisher had sent out some of the hands the 
day before, and we found our pits already prepared, with a 
plentiful supply of straw on the bottom. Setting up my 
decoys and cocking my gun, I sat down on my straw and 
awaited the arrival of the geese, which assembled at day- 
break to feed upon the various creatures turned up by the 
breakers, though I could not see upon what they subsisted, 
as the ground was very hard and would resist the best efforts 
of a worm to force its way through. 

It was now nearly light, when I heard a report far off in 
Forsyth’s section of the field, and presently I heard the dis- 
tant honk, honk of the geese as they slowly approached my 
side. Presently they passed directly over me to Brown’s 
part of the field, and as they were a good way up [ let them 
go. I was just falling into a doze when another flock 
passed only a few feet above my head with a loud roar, and 
veering suspiciously from the decoys settled upon the ground 
on the other side of the pit. There were about a dozen of 
them, ridiculous looking objects as they slowly waddled 
around pluming themselves and craning their long necks at 
the decoys on the other side, as if they wondered why they 
did not respond to their overtures. After watching them for 
some time I remembered that I had a gun, and waiting until 
they were well bunched around an ear of corn that bad been 
left by the breakers, I poured both barrels into them, and 
before they could recover from their surprise | slipped in 
another shell and winged one more before they could get out 
of range. These were soon followed by a couple of sand- 
hill cranes, one of which concluded to stay with the geese. 
Two more flocks followed the cranes, but were very wild, 
and I only succeeded in getting two more. At about 8 
o’clock I left my pit, feeling very well satisfied with my bag, 
six geese and a sandhill beside a fat mallard which had wan- 
dered away from the fold and had joined the geese and the 
crane. 

Approaching Brown’s pit I fonnd him in the cave of 
gloom. For some unexplained reason the geese had not 
come near his pit, although they had flown over repeatedly. 
When I looked at his decoys, I found that he had set them 
all in a line with their heads toward the direction whence the 
geese had come. I suggested that a decoy set in that direc- 
tion (for the decoys were made of sheet iron cut into the 
shape of a goose and painted) was not calculated to exert 
much influence over a goose flying toward it, whereupon a 
settled gloom spread over his face and he refused to be com- 
forted. Forsyth also had good success, getting four geese, 
three ducks and a badger. 

We remained for nearly a week at the farm, having 
splendid sport and at the end of that time we tore ourselves 
away with difficulty, promising to return again the next 
year if the fates were propitious. W. D. W., JR. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


HE annual fusilade has begun on the young red-winged 
blackbirds that are flocking from their nesting grounds 
to our Delaware shores. The birds are yet young and have 
but few pin feathers and readily picked. A month hence, 
however, when reedbirds will be with us, the blackbirds 
will be in less demand. It is surprising how any of the 
latter are sold in our markets at the present time. Grass 
plover shooting is quite good in our interior counties, and 
sportsmen who enjoy ‘‘chaising it” for these delicious birds 
are having good sport. One friend, whose horse does not 
stand fire as well as he would like, tells me he fills his ani- 
mal’s ears with cotton to deaden the sound of the gun, and 
the plan works well. 

Your correspondent noticed a marked decrease of all the 
varieties of terns at Barnegat a week since. The demand 
for the skins of these birds by the milliner has caused this. 
So scarce are all sorts of gulls, terns, etc., that the taxider- 
mists who located at Barnegat and Beach Haven last year 
did not present themselves this season. Their quarters have 
been taken up on the Atlantic coast south of Cape May, 
where the birds are more plentiful. One resident of Barne- 
gat has made quite a sum by hatching young chickens by 
incubators and killing them for their skins. 

Thad along talk with an old resident of Barnegat, who 
remembers the last ‘‘grouse” or prairie chicken that was 
killed in New Jersey. This he tells me was twenty-three 
years ago. He recollects the time when East Plains, Bur- 
lington county, held hundreds of them, and related to me 
how he had often made a train of grain in a section where 
the grouse frequented, and from a brush hide more than once 
killed a dozen at a fire as they fed; this was the favorite way 
to make a bag. Is it a wonder then that from such a com- 
paratively limited space as the East and West Plains of Bur- 
lington county, N. J., offered asa harbor for the grouse, they 
are now gone? 

Deer are yet plentiful, so to speak, in the lower counties of 
New Jersey, but it is owing entirely to the late three years 
of protection they have had. In the big swamp near Mana- 
hawken, N. J., black bears are known now to live, their re- 
treat being almost impenetrable, and for the reason that no 
dogs yet put upon their track will follow them, bruin is quite 
safe. 

Two large broods of black ducks are making their head- 
quarters on the marshes near Gunning River, Barnegat Bay. 
These fowl were hatched in the neighborhood, probably in 
the big swamp on Long Beach, pi are large and stron 
enough to make extensive flights. It is probable they wil 
not be allowed to live until the duck shooting seasons opens. 
Homo. 
AveustT 9. . 


Iowa Prarrie Cuickens.—Eldora, Ia., Aug. 2.—The 
crop of prairie chickens in this central part of the State is 
extra good, and they will have some chance for their lives, 
as by our new law the season does not begin until Sept. 1. 
There is, however, some — being done, but the vio- 
lators of the law are pretty careful about it.—W. 8. P, 


sportsman,” Solon Chamberlain by name, has 
at the different villages in the Pocono Mountains for two 
weeks past. He came into the mountains from Philadelphia, 
and has created much amusement emong the rough-and- 



















tion. 


“gentleman 


Tue Botp Hunter or Pocono.—A youn 
n stopping 


ready hunters of Pike and Monroe counties by his fancy 


hunting outfits and large stories of his exploits in the Georgia 


swamps. On Sunday, a party of hunters started and 
wounded a bear near Oakland, but it escaped from thera. 
On Monday Solon Chamberlain alighted from a Lackawanna 
train at Oakland and desired to be put on the track of the 
bear. He had on a buckskin hunting jacket and leggins, all 
brand new, and a wide belt filled with loaded cartridges. A 
loug hunting knife hung in a sheath by his side. He carried 
a double-barreled gun, which was locked in its sole-leather 
case. He said he did not believe there was a bear in the 
whole country, but if there was he would like to meet it. 
James Smith and Walter Knapp walked down the railroad 
track with Chamberlain, and showed him about where the 
bear had last been seen in the woods. Without stopping to 
take his gun out of its case the visiting hunter entered the 
woods. Smith and Knapp, not believing the bear was any- 
where in the vicinity, started slowly back. They had walked 
not more than a hundred yards before they heard a great 


noise behind them, and looking back saw first Chamberlain 
emerge hatiess from the edge of the woods, still grasping 
the handles of his locked gun case and hallooing for help, 
and then, not ten feet behind, a big bear bringing up the 
rear, and following the wonderfully equipped hunter with 


very evident evil intentions. Chamberlain dashed up the 


railroad track at the top of his speed, but the bear, on seeing 
the two other men, gave up the chase and returned with evi- 
dent reluctance to the woods, 
surprised the bear dining on a sheep in the woods, and that 
it had made for him before he could unlock his gun case and 
put his gun together. 
bear the same afternoon and killed it. 


Chamberlain said that he had 


A party went out in pursuit of the 
Mr. Chamberlain 
went away on the next train.— Times. 

Woopcock In EastnAmpron.—A correspondent in whom 
we have perfect reliance writes from Easthampton, Mass., 


about the reported abundance of woodcock in that vicinity: 


‘‘The item in your issue of July 31, dated here, is an imposi- 
There are parties in this vicinity who are much 
provoked because the land here is largely posted under the 
trespass act by last Legislature. Some three years ago a law- 
less fellow who lived here was arrested and punished for 
killing quail during the close season, and to ‘pay off’ the 
sportsmen, he and another fellow, last year, began hunting 
Aug. 1, and continued through the whole season, seiling 
their birds in Springfield. As they were both good shots and 
tireless workers, they thinned out the birds more than all the 
gunners here would in two seasons; and they claimed that 
they were going to keep it up as long as they could find any 
birds. The trespass act gave us an opportunity to check 
them, and now lands are very generally posted, although any 


decent gunner from outside can join the club, which has the 
exclusive right to hunt on the posted land, on the same terms 
as the citizens here have. 
the best of my belief there were not 150 woodcock killed by 
all the hunters in this town last year, including the two who 
shot for the market. 


These are the whole facts. To 


I killed just six, and no one I know 
of did as well except the two market hunters.” 


Notes rrom Iowa.—Glenwood, Ia., Aug. 7.—Having 
been out in the country very often this summer, I have 
found the quail plenty, and good shooting may be expected. 
Rabbits are numerous everywhere. Our mainstay is the 
duck shooting, especially in the fall, which is the proper 
time to shoot them, I think. Heavy bags may be made by 
even an ordinary shot. At Waubousie Lake, twelve miles 
south of this place, good shooting may be found until very 
late in the season. Boats may be had at any time during the 
season. Ducks linger here long after the small ponds are 
closed by ice, as they find good feeding here. It is a sad 
thought that with us ruffed grouse are a thing of the past. 
During five years of shooting here I have not seen one; this 
in woods where they were once plenty. Turkeys are found 
in small flocks aleng the timber of the river-bottom lands. 
Our fishing is limited to the above lake, and many of our 
sportsmen avail themselves of its cool shade and fine springs. 
Snipe shooting was the best this spring that we have had for 
many years, and heavy bags were made by many of our 
good shots. We expect to give all kinds of game a warm 
welcome this fall. I have just finished reading ‘‘Wood- 
craft,” and it is the best work on the subject I have ever 
read.—W. H. R. 


Two-EyvED SHootmne.—‘‘S. Y. L.,” of Glassville, Mo., 
thinks me ‘‘off” in what I have said of two-eyed shooting. 
Perhaps lam. Most of the men who advocate two-eyed 
shooting claim the use of both eyes to be a decided advan- 
tage. “‘S. Y. L.” says: ‘Now, the fact is two-eyed riflemen 
shoot just exactly as others do, ¢. ¢., they look through the 
sights with one eye, while the other is of no use whatever— 
it might as well be shut.” If this be a true statement, I can 
understand how my clerical friend missed the glass balls 
formerly referred to; but I cannot understand how a man’s 
eyes are arranged who can be looking through the fine sight 
of a rifle with one, and off into futurity or elsewhere with 
the other eye at one and the same time. I’ve tried for years 
to acquire the art. But, in ali seriousness, the eyes of men 
who shoot with both eyes open must be differently arranged, 
as regards the axis of vision, from those of ordinary men, 
that is, if they see the sights. 1 know that when I shoot at 
a fruit can with my revolver, and without sightixg, I simply 
throw the pistol out to position, keeping both eyes open, 
and I do not see the sights of the pistol at all; it takes the 
proper direction instinctively.—AMATEUR. 


Mr. THAYER’s Back Door.—Milford, N. Y., Aug. 8.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Woodcock shooting is very poor, 
the birds being very much scattered, four or five being an 
average day’s work. Grouse are more plentiful than usual, 
and if Mr. Thayer’s pot-hunters will only let them alone, we 
shall have some splendid shooting here in September. By 
the way, this man Thayer, who runs an eating house near 
Cooperstown, is still holding out inducements for gunners to 
break the law, as he offers the same price for ‘‘shortbills” 
(meaning grouse) that he does for woodcock; and he also 
makes it a point to ask gunners who sell him birds, why 
they don’t bring him some ‘‘shortbills.” This is the man 
who claimed to represent the sportsmen of Otsego county at 
the State Convention several years ago, and whe really did 
get on the commision for a revision of our game laws. The 
sportsmen of this vicinity are ‘laying low” for birds of this 
feather, and his judgment day may be near at hand.—Scrvu- 
TATOR, 
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shells, 
breech will hold a shell without swelling it. 
Bricvgeport G. I. Co.’s reloading outfits will do the work. 
“©, D.” is right about bullets; no one can mould a bullet 
equal to the U. M. C. pressed bullet. I had considerable 
trouble about swelled shells until 1 got a .40-caliber that held 
the cartridge tight, and since then I have thrown away my 
reducers and now use nothing but a cap punch, a re-capper, 
powder measure and mallet. If you want the shell crimped, 
the Bridgeport G. I. Co.’s screw crimper will do it. I don’t 
reload a repeater cartridge, as to save the shell in quick 
shooting does away with all advantages claimed for it. 
I used a double-barreled Rigby 40 express, with 125 grains 
of powder, four years, and had but 200 cases. I must have 
shot each case as often as twice a week, and I never had a 
hung shell. I never had a reducer. The only use I ever 
found for such a tool was for a poor gun that was loose in 
the breech. Antelope are plentiful around this town, and I 
take them in once a week, and shall continue it till the 1st of 
September.—Avmo (Henrietta, Tex., Aug. 1). 


Nort Caroutina Coast Sxootrnc.— We have received 
the following memoranda from a gentleman who spent a 
fortnight last fall at the points named, wildfow] shooting. 
Chincoteague Island—Reached via Old Dominion line of 
steamers, twenty-four hours from New York; Chincoteague 
Hotel, Matthews, proprietor; board $1.75 per day; guide 
$2.50 per day. Two best guides are Capt. Jeffreys and Jack 
Snede. 
and go down the island. Offered to go with two for $2.50 
each per day. Currituek—Church’s Island. Write to E. B. 
Midgett, post office address, Coinjock, Currituck county, 
North Caroline. Reached by steamer Bonito (beastly boat) 
or by rail to Snowden’s and then team. Board at Midgett’s 


$2 per day; man $3 per day. Ammunition can be had there. | 


English snipe shooting good in season. 


New Hampsuire Woopcock.—Lancaster, N. H., Aug 5. 
—This is the third year that woodcock have been seen in 
this vicinity. 
here, but not until this scason have they received any atten- 
tion, and it is well that they have not, for they would cer- 
tainly have been destroyed. Already several have been 
killed, and apparently the remainder are doomed. 
much better it would be to wait a year or two longer, that 
we may be assured of a lusting sport.—Coos. 


To THE YELLOWSTONE PARK.—The Union Pacitic Rail- 
road has a system of excursion rates to the National Park 
based upon the number in the party. Individual tickets 
cost $90 each forthe round tiip from Council Bluifs or 
Kansas City to the Firehole Basin and return. The rate is 
graded down to $65, according to the number of persons 
going together. September is the best month in which to 
see the Park. 


DovEs in Groreta.—Macon, Ga., Aug. 6.—Macon sports- 
men have had but little sport with doves this summer. 1 
went on one oecasion and had a very pleasant day; shot very 
well indecd, bagged forty-three birds, killing a fraction better 
than three out of five shots.—I. H. J. 


Bears ARK PLENTY in Pike county, Pa., this year. 
Several have been killed in Green township. 





Reroaping AmMuNtITION.—Hiitor Forest and Stream: 
Your correspondent ‘OC. D.” has had bad luck loading rifle 
I suggest that ‘‘C. D.” lirst buy a rifle of mam “a 

en the 


Jeffreys has sloop, would meet a party at Franklin | 


Three years ago a few were observed near | 


How | 


dinner, it had been decided that 8. should go over to East- 
man’s, a distance of about three miles, to replevish our stock 
of groceries, About 8 o’clock he pulled up and started. The 
| provisions were in due time obtained, but several valuable 
| hours were spent in gossip with some old fishing friends, and 
darkness was upon them when, after helping 8. load the 
necessaries into the boat, his friends gave him a good send 
off, wishing him a good time in rowing to camp. 

‘While 8. and his friends had been making the most of 
their time, the gathering storm had not been idle, and was 
now fairly started on a regular jamboree. The wind was 
blowing a stiff gale, the snow was fa'ling thick and: fast. 
Had the arch fiend gathered the universal goose crop, picked 
the feathers by machinery, and fired them down with Gat- 
ling guns, they could not have been more abundant nor 
hurled with any greater force. 8S. went at his task briskly, 
and with a determination to get there and that soon. e 
was a good rower, had a snug boat, and literally had plenty 
of vim aboard. For half an hour he pulled vigorously and 
without halting, then, thinking he should be nearly across, 
let up and looked around. No eye could penetrate more 
| than a boat’s length in any direction; there was nothing to 
| be seen but the scurrying, pelting snow, the black water 
and the whitecaps which were breaking, rolling and 
tumbling over one another in their wild and crazy race for 
the shore. 

‘The steam which had gererated during the story telling, 
was now very much condensed. and as 8, rather nervously 
strained his eyes aud peered as far as possible into the snowy 
darkness, he concluded that the outlook was rather obstructed 
that it was a very wild night, and wished that he was safe 
and sound in camp. But bow to get there, or the direction 
| to take, was the question, A division of the question was 
| had without debate, which resulted, that the ‘how’ was to 
pull for it, while the direction could only be guessed at. 
Hastily considering the direction of the wind, then the cur- 
| rent in the river, he jumped at his course and applied him- 
self to the oars with all his might and main. But how to 
| guide his course by the wind was a puzzler, for it blew from 
| every direction—first on one side then on the other, some- 
times it was dead »head, then square in the stern, and again 
it seemed as though it was blowing from the four quarters, 
and that he was the center of gravity with a lateral section 
down through the center. Manfully he struggled on for 
another thirty minutes—it seemcd as many hours—and then 
stopped from sheer exhaustion. He stood up in the boat 
and hollered, yelled, screamed’ himself hoarse. Bah! he 
might as well have stuck his head under the water; his little 
insignificant noise was slapped back into his face ere his breath 
; was cold. No sound could be heard but the howling of the 
| storm, the swash of the whitecaps, and the slap, slap, of the 
Waves against the side of his boat. He rolled up a hard wad 
of paper and dropped it overt oard tosee which way the cur- 
| rent was setting. Before it fairly touched the water it was 
caught up by the wind and whirled out of sight. A piece 
‘of board went over for the same purpose; a wave caught 
and dashed it against the side of the boat, another seized it 
|} and it wus gone forever. He was confused, discouraged and 
| was either growing dizzy or sea-sick. He bowed his head, 
| covered his face with his hands and endeavored to steady 
himself. Which way to go? What to do? Where am I? 
were bis mental ejaculations. ‘Perhaps | have rowed down 
with the current and am now drifting out into Lake Michi- 
gan. Horror of hortors! If so, nothing can save me from 
a horrible death.’ The howling storm raged and roared 
| around him, eager to engulf him. He made a dive for his 
hat, which the wind had hurled into the stern of the boat; 
seized it with one hand and grasped with the other—what? 
A line as taut as a bigh-strung bow string. What was it? 
Why. simply his stern anchor rope, which his friends had 
jokingly dropped into the water when they gave him such a 
cheerful send-off. For over an hour I had been rowing as 





Camp Sire Flickerings. | 
That reminds me, 


130. | 


T had rained, rained, rained all day; not in torrents, not 

spasmodically, but in a steady, persistent drip, drip, drip, 
without a single intermission or even the promise of one. 
Everything was thoroughly soaked inside andout. The fish- 
ing had been bac, the supper worse; gloom was in the air 
and had cast its du! mantle on everything and everybody. 
The “‘Spoonhill” gang crawled early into their shelter, soggy, 
despondent and moody. Silence had the floor, also the 
chair, in fact supreme command, were it not for the con- 
tinual patter, patter of the rain drops. The fall of a house 
or the scream of a steam whistle could have been easily and 
distinctly heard. The thickness of the stillness was becom- 
ing intolerable when the shrill sharp voice of Black was 
heard: ‘‘Dad, if you don’t tell us a story or do something to 
route this hideous nightmare, to shatter this pall of gloom, 
your gray hairs and respected position shall not save 
you from destruction. Out upon thee, old man, if you do not 
rouse up, lend us a willing hand and unloosen that nimble 
tongue of thine, I’ll denounce thee from this camp to the 
mouth of Grand River, as a morose, dyspeptic old fraud fit 
ouly for the early cornfields or crossroads, your rods as 
miserable twigs, your lines as rotten delusions, your spoon 
baits as revolving glittering cheats! 

“Belay there, youngster; clap a stopper on that silly 
tongue of thine or you will not have wind enogh left to 
blow the candle out. It’s ballast you need, not tales; found- 
ation, not stories; although for that matter 1 might perhaps 
‘a tale unfold’ if any of you will give me a reminder or a 
starter.” 

‘‘Ever catch a grizzly on a Hill spoon?” ‘‘Were you ever 
crowned?” ‘Ever see au artificial bait equal to the Spauld- 
ing?” ‘Ever lost inthe woods?” These were the ejacula- 
tion fired at the old man instanter. 

“No, I never was lost in the woods, nor drowned in a 
single shower; but I must confess I am all at sea aud nearly 
dazed in this crowd of silly-pates who cannot stand up under 
the infliction of one dull, rainy day, and no fish, without 
whining like a whipped puppy or scolding like an old 
washerwoman, But did I ever tell you how Spaulding got 
lost on Grand River?” 

“No, you never did; so if there is any line on that reel, 
ease up on the pressure and Jet her whirl.” 

‘Lute in the fall of 82,” said the old man, ‘our party was 
camped at the mouth of Bass River. On this particular day 
the weather was raw and windy; an occasional flurry of 
snow, and the low, dull gray clouds plainly denoted an ap- 

roaching storm. In the afternoon the strength of the 
reeze obliged us to have out two good-sized anchors, one 
astern to keep us from swinging into the reeds, along the 
edge of which we were fishing. When we left camp after 
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for life and death in the face and eyes of that screaming, 
blustering, bitter storm, vainly trying to drag that infernal 
anchor through the mud, snags and rushes which cover the 
river bottom.” 

Hi yi! Hold on, old man; how is that? 
said it was Spaulding.” 

**So 1 did; so I reiterate.” 

“But you just let out that ycu had been doing the rowing.” 

“Did 1? Well, it must have beep a slip of the tongue, or 
I have got two stories mixed. But never mind. The rope 
was cut, for the unchor was so badly fouled I could not get 
it aboard. The faint scream of a locomotive and the low 
rumble of a train on the D. & M. gave me my bearings. 
Ten miovte’s rowing and I saw the glimmer of the fire the 
boys had built on the bank to guide me to camp. Latea 
hearty supper and for the uext twelve consecutive hours 
slept the serene sleep of the innocent and just.” W. 
GranpD Rapips, Mich. 


Thought you 


131. 
We were floating down a certain river in Arkansas—M. 
and I—in our small shanty boat, about the first of November. 
We had very carefully placed our guns where we could grab 
them at a moment’s notice, for ducks aud squirrels were 
plenty; and we had reen a deer on the bank, and no gun 
Within reach. As we rounded a bend I espied a large object 
ina tice overhanging the river. ‘‘Look what a big nest,” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘Hello,” said M., ‘‘I want that nest. I'll take 
it home and hang it up on my porch,” and up went his gun. 
Thinking he was joking, I paid no attention, but he fired, 
and down came tite nest, falling right in front of the boat, 
and the next moment a swarm of red hot hornets attacked 
us on all sides. ‘‘I didn’t know it was loaded,” groaned M., 
covering his face. I followed his example, and we at last 
got through all right, THREE-BARKEL. 


132. 

My boyhood days were spent in the neighborhood where 
President. Arthur first saw light, North Fairfield, Vermont, 
and a short distance from our house was a deep, sluggish 
stream called Black Creek, which was full of hornpouts, or 
bullheads, as thev are called there, and many an evening, with 
oue of the farm hands for a companion, have IT spent in my 
youthful days on the banks of that stream ‘‘yanking” those 
fish cut. One evening I had with me a fresh ‘‘chip from the 
auld sod,” whom I had rigged up with a stout pole and 
tackle, with the necessary “wurms for bait.” I gave him a 
stand a short distance from me, and told him that when he 
felt a bite at his bait to yank with all of his strength, but 
to be carefui of his tish. **Sure,” he said, ‘‘I’d vot be alarmed 
to saze hauld of any fash that would grow in that strame, even 
if it was the Auld Nick hinaself.” In a few minutes I heard 
him give a tremendous grunt, and a heavy thud on the ground 
behind him proclaimed a landed pout. He seized hold of the 
line close to the fish with one hand and hold it up toward the 





clear sky, and with his other hand attempted to handle the 
struggling fish. As bis hand came in contact with the sharp 
spines, back his hand would go with a flirt and a howl, 
while he would execute a miniature war dance. 

‘‘What’s the trouble with you, Authony?” I cried. 

‘Holy murther! What’s the trubble!” he howled. ‘‘But 
this is a quare counthry and it’s a quare lad that ye are, 
Furst Z had me mouth an’ throte in purgatory with yer bill- 
fire wild Amirican thurnip (turnip); thin ye had meate a bloody 
giane buthernut that was so bither that it wud drive a svint 
to aistraction; thin have me hunt of an avening a kitten that 
was a murthering, stanking polecat, that kilt me stamick in- 
tirely and made me slape in the barn for a wake away from 
Ann, and now it’s a fash that ye have that’s so tied up wid 
thorns that wud borther the divil himself to lay a band to 
him.” STANSTEAD. 

Hicuaare, Vt., July 15. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


SALT-WATER FISHING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My communication on ‘“‘Sait-Water Fishing,” published 
in your issue of July 17, was not for the purpose of opening 
a controversy on that subject, but ‘‘Fontinalis” scems to 
think it was, and after calling attention to me by name, mis- 
construes my language, and says that it is only when Mr. 
Scoit writes about trout and salmon fisbing that he is poetic- 
ally inspired. 1 did not intend to assert that fisbing in the 
salt water made any one write poetry, but what I did say 
was that ‘‘neither Mr. Scott nor Mr. Roosevelt was lacking in 
inspiration or poetry of expression wh n writing on salt- 
water angling. There is a difference between poetry of ex- 
pression and writing poctry. However, upon referring to 
Mr. Scott's ‘‘Fisbing in American Waters,” you will find 
that Mr. Scott wrote poetry as well as made use of poetry of 
expression, when on the subj: ct under discussion, and J have 
inclosed herewith the following selctions, taken from the 
book referred to, as the best argument that ‘‘Fontinalis” 
labors under a false impression. Mr. Scott also frecly inter- 
sperses poetical quotations throughout his work, but the 
selections here given are his own production. The first is 
from his book at page 84: 








“At mouth of river, or where deep 
O’er mussel beds the bay tides sweep, 
The bulky sheepshead loves to hie 
When summer suns ride hot and dry; 
And there, for hours, in anchored boat, 
Hopeful, the patient anglers float, 
Only too happy if a score 

Of dainty fish enrich their store.” 


Again, on page 94: 
‘Where inlet of the Barnegat 
Opes to the boiling surf its gate, 
When the young flood tide washes in 
Limpet and crab, a luring bail, 
Then, where the affluent current pours 
The deepest o’er its mussel tloors, 
The greedy sheepshead hidden lie, 
To seize whatever may float by, 
And there, in dancing boat that swings 
At anchor in the floating tides 
The angler line and plummet flings, 
And takes the robber where he hides. 


Aguin, op page 98: 
“To anglers who dwell near the coast 
The kingfish is a peculiar joy; 
And among all the scaly host, 
This they choose as their favorite toy.” 
On page 103 Mr. Scott gives this: 
“When twinkling icicles depend 
. From woods that with the bright freight bend. 
When salty stream and open sound 
With adamantine ice are bound, 
Then o’er the solid frozen stream 
The tents o: the smelt fishers gleam; 
Each opes with axe the crystal floor, 
Then patient watches at the door.” 
On page 105 he says: 
“Where low the level Jersey shore 
Spreads out its ribbed and san‘ly floor, 
At break of day the fishers lannch 
The little skiff. so swift and staunch; 
Spread the white sai], forsake the strand, 
To dare the ocean miles from land. 
Full well by shore-marks they may know 
Where reefs of weeds are hidden low; 
There, anchored at the dawn of day, 
They rob the marine banks of prey.” 
And on page 112: 
‘‘Wherever kelp and seaweed cling 
To ramparis, form’'d of rugged rock, 
The tautog finds a dwelling place, 
Deep down in waters at their base; 
Or where a passing boat hath met 
Its fate along the rocky shore, 
And, with its broken ribs and keel, 
Lies rotting on the ocean floor, 
There, where the clinging shell and weed 
Gather, and barnacles abound, 
The blackfish, seeking out their feed, 
In numbers by the hook are found.” 


Also see pp. 122 126 and 137. 

Had I the time to look over my old files of the Spirit of the 
Times, Turf, Field and Farm and Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, 
I could furnish more proof on the same subject. And will 
add, further, that a personal acquaintance with Mr. Scott, 
when | lived in New York city, warrants mc in asserting that 
he felt quite as much interest in salt-water as in fresh-water 
angling. I was sorry to see the spirit in which ‘‘Fontinalis” 
criticises the article contributed by ‘‘Knebel,” who is evi- 
dently an angler of no small parts, judging bim by his en- 
thusiasm and success. Anglers are proverbially gentle, 
being votaries of a gentle art, and it dovs not become us to 
cast reflections on one another, no matter to what branch of 
the craft we belong. We may be ‘‘salt,” we may be ‘‘fresh;” 
but we are all ‘‘children of one family.” My striped bass 
rod, my fly-rod and my bait-rod for genoral use, my guff 
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hook and my fly book, lie peaceably together. So may it 


-water and the salt-water anglers 
Sa . C. T. D. | a connecting bar between the two bladders. 


BosTon, Mass., Aug. 6, 1884. 
[Should not Mr. Isaac McLellan have the credit of autbor- 
ship of the verses quoted? A note in Mr. Scott’s preface ap- 


pears to intimate this. ]- 


by motion of the forepart of its body signs of life. 


THE FISH-EATING BLADDERWORT. 


N OUR issue of July 24, we published a communication 
I from Mr. R E Earll, of the U. S, Fish Commission, on 
this subject, in which he described the plant and stated that 
Prot. Baird had received specimens from Prof, H. N. Mose- 
ley, of Oxford University. We add the following description 
by the discoverer, G. E. Simms, Jr., as given in the London 
Fishing Gazette: Z 

“I have recently discovered among the aquatic weeds 

placed in my aquarium, where { have also a large number of 
newly-hatche:d perch and roach, a novel and unexpected 
enemy to the pisciculturist in the bladder traps of Utricularia 
vulgaris, which its capable of catching and killing young fry. 
My attention was first drawn to it by observing that some of 
the tiny fish, without any apparent cause, were lying dead 
on the weeds, while the rest of the brood looked perfectly 
healthy and in good condition. At first I was somewhat 
puzzled at the strange position in which they were lying, 
and in trying to move one with a smali twig I was still more 
surprised to find it was held fast by the head, in what | 
thought, when I pulled the plant from the water, were the 
seed vessels, aud a still closer examination revealed the 
strange fact that others of the little fish had been trapped by 
the tail, and in one or two instances the bead and tail of the 
same fish had been swallowed by adjacent bladders, thus 
forming with its body a connecting bar between the two. I 
placed one or two good specimens in a glass jar and went to 
the Museum, where I was fortunate enouzh to see Professor 
Moseley, who immediately verified my suspicions 

‘According to ‘Bentham’s Handbook of British Flowering 
Plants,’ the Utricularia vulgaris, or greater bladderwort, is 
widely distributed over Britain, and although it is local, yet 
where it is fuund it grows luxuriantly, seldom appearing in 
the rivers, but chiefly contining its presence to still ponds 
and deep ditches, the places where it is most likely to work 
mischief to the young fry. A peculiar fact in connection 
with it is that it has no roots at any time of its life, and the 
floating root-like branches which are covered with numer- 
ous capillary and much divided leaves are interspersed with 
tiry green vesicles, which were supposed by a former school 
of botanists to be filled with water, by which means the 
plant was kept at the bottom until the time of flowering, 
when the water gave place to air, and the plant then rose to 
the surface to allow its bloom to expand. As a matter of 
fact, these vesicles exercised no such function, their real 
work being to entrap minute crustaceans, worms, larve, 
ete , for its support, and without a good supoly of which it 
is impossible to keep it alive in an aquarium. Their form is 
that of a flattened ovoid sac, or, in other words, when seen 
under a low-power microscop:, they are precisely like a 
human stomach, and they are attached at their binder ex- 
tremities each by a very sbort and fine pedicle or foot-stalk 
in the axil of the leaves. Each, too, has an opening at the 
opposite free extremity, somewhat quadrangular in outline, 
from either side of which project two branched processes, 
called by Mr. Darwin antenne. In fact, 1 do not suppose 
they could have received a more appropriate name, because 
in appearance the whole bladder intimately resembles an en- 
tomostracan crustacean, the short foot-stalk representing the 
tail. 

“On either side of the quadrangular entrance several long 
bristles project outward, and these bristles, together with the 
branches of the antenn, form a hollow cone surrounding 
the entrance, which there cannot be the slightest doubt act 
as a guide for the prey toward it. The entrance is closed by 
a valve, which being attached above slopes into the cavity 
of the biadder, and is attached to it on all sides except at its 
posterior or lower margin, which is free, and forms one side 
of the slit-like opening leading into the bladder. Differing 
materially from the color of the bladder itself, which is of a 
brilliant green, the valve is colorless and transparent, and is 
extremely flexible and elastic. 

“Animals enter the bladders by bending inward the pos- 
terior tree edge of the valve, which, from being highly elas- 
tic, shuts again immediately. The edge is extremely thin 
and fits closely against the edge of the collar, both project- 
ing into the bladder, and it is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for any animal to escape, although I have observed 
a long worm to do so at the expense of a part of bis body; 

et, as a cule, it is a case of ‘all who enter here lose hope.’ 

0 show how closely the edge fits, it was found that a 
daphnia, which had inserted its antenn into the slit, was 
held fast a whole day, and on other occasions long narrow 
larvee, both dead and alive, were seen wedged between the 
valve and the coll r, with their bodies half in and half out 
of the vesicle. When a fish is caught, the head is usually 
pushed as far into the bladder as possible, till the snout 
touches the binder wall. The two black eyes of the fish 
then show out conspicuously through the wall of the bladder. 

“So far as is known, there is no digestive process in 
Utricularia, neither is there any sensibility or irritation. 
Mr. Darwin wus unable to detect either, his opinion being 
that whatever nutriment the plant obtained trum its prey 
was by ubsorption of the decaying matter, and it would ap- 
pear that the longer ot the two pairs of projections compos 
ing the quadrifid processes hy which the vesicles are lined, 
which project obliquely inward and towaid the end of the 
bladder, uct, tegether with the spring valves at the mouth 
of the bladder, in utilizing each fresh struggle of the cap- 
tive for the purpose of pushing it further inward. 

“Of its destructive powers all I can say is that out of 150 
newly hatched perch placed in a glass vessel only one or two 
were alive two days subsequently, and I hope in a few days 
to be in a position to speak of its powers en natura.” 





animal, although Mrs. Treat, of New Jersey, otten did so. 
I think it probable that the fact described by Mr. Darwin, 


if they must act together with the spring valves of the mouth 


for the purpose of pushing it further and further inward. 
taining the heads and foreparts of the bodies of fish and 
examining their contents, 1 found the tissues of the fish in a 
more or less slimy, deliquescent condition, no doubt from de- 
decomposition, for Mr. Darwin failed to detect any digestive 
process in Utricularia. The quadrifid processes were bathed 
in the slimy semi-fluid animal substance, and the processes 
themselves appeared to contain abundanee of fine granular 
matter, possibly the result of absorption, but the large quan- 
tity of surrounding animal matter present rendered the ob- 
servation uncertain. The usual swarms of infusoria were 
present in the decomposing matter. 

‘Specimens of the Utricularia with the little fish fast in 
the bladder-trap, and their heads or tails hanging out, can 
be well preserved in spirits, and show the conditions well, 
notwithstanding that the plant becomes colorless, and there 
isno longer the marked contrast between the giistening 
white dead fish and the green bladders, which in the fresh 
condition renders the combination of the trap and prey con- 
spicuous. 

“I found that a certain residual number of a certain batch 
of young fish remained weeks with the weed untrapped, 
either because the weed is only able to catch them when the 
weather is warm or because they learn by experience (im- 
possible) or because the plant soon loses its activity in con- 
finement (?). th: r «xperiments seem to show that possibly 
One certain species of young fish get caught. 

“‘T see Asa Gray in his manual refers to Var. Americana 
as most common in the United States, but no doubt the two 
varieties will act alike as to young fish. I have not found 
any cawg.of a young fish already trapped by any specimen 
of tho Utriculuria taken from the pond in which it grows 
here, although there are many fish in the pond.” 

Specimens of the entrapped fish were received from Pro- 
fessor Moseley by the United States Fish Commission June 
9, and are deposited in the National Museum. The Utricu 
laria is a large rootless, water plant, which floats freely in 
the water. Its leaves bear the small bladders which entrap 
the fish fry. Mr. C. W. Smiley says: ‘Eleven species are 
enumerated in the ‘Fish Commission Bulletin,’ 1883, p. 260, 
as useful in carp ponds. While these do not include the 
vulgaris, it is probable that some of these may have the same 
ability to catch the small fish. In that event these plants 
must be excluded from carp ponds.” 


AMERICAN FOOD FISHES. 


NTIL I read Dr. Henshall’s paper on ‘‘The Comparative 
Excellence of Food Fishes,” published in Forest AND 
STREAM July 17, I never had met with anything on the sub- 
ject, though considering the general ignorance of it, such 
teaching has been much needed. People pay a dollar a 
pound tor stale brook trout, whoily devoid of flavor; white- 
fish are brought from tbe great lakes to New York on ice, 
equally valueless, and striped bass and bluefish ure sold in 
the markets almost in a state of decay, the cunning dealers 
putting forth a theory that a bass, like a leg of mutton, 
should be ripened before it is eaten. Dr Henshall, being 
ichthyologist, angler and fish lover, is well qualified for this 
work of instruction in fish food. 

L agree with Dr. Henshall in placing the whitefish of the 
Great Lakes (Coregonus sapidissemus Ag.) at the head of the 
list of fresh-water food fishes, and that those of Lake Supe- 
rior are the finest of this species. Like him, I have eaten 
them three times a day for weeks without being cloyed. 
This was at the Sault Ste. Marie, where the fish were taken 
from the rapids by the Indians with their dip nets and 
brought alive to the hotel kitchen. On the same table were 
usually brovk trout, taken equally fresh from the same 
waters, and three persons out of four preferred the white- 
fish. But this delicacy of flavor evaporates in a few hours, 
and the waitefish of the markets of the lake cities generally, 
although a fairly good fish, is far inferior to those we get at 
Mackinac and the Sault. I have even found tasteless and 
stale whitetish on the tables of the most pretentious of the 
Mackinac hotels, but memory recalls one house there forty 
— ago, the flavor of whose broils yet Jingers ov the 

alate. 

¥ My experience with brook trout also confirms the opinion 
of Dr. Henshall. Eaten fresau from the stream, it is one of 
the most delicate and finely flavored of fish; but it will not 
bear transportation without losing its finer qualities, and 
when twenty-four hours old it is, I think, inferior to the black 
bass under similar conditions. 1 have captured and eaten 
the brook trout from Massachusetts to Colorado and from 
Pennsylvania to Canada, and find it equally good East, West, 
North and South, in cold and pure waters. Some people 
maintain that only those trout which have access tv salt 
water are pertect, but that is not my experience. 

As to the black bass, have eaten the large-mouthed 
species in Florida, and found it to compare favorably on the 
table with the best salt water fishes of that coast, which is a 
severe test. It appeared to me equal 1n quality to the small- 
mouthed black bass of the Great Lakes. The great depth, 
coldness and purity of the water of these lakes give to all 
their ‘fish exceptional merit; even the sucker (Catostomus), 
hardly eatable elsewhere, I have found in Lake Superior to 
be firm and well-flavored. I should rank the Great Lakes 
fishes as soliows: Whitefish, pike-percb, mascalonge, black 
bass, white bass, perch, blue catfish, Northern pike, lake 
trout. The siscowet I have never eaten. 

Dr. Henshall omits an opinion upon the salmon. Havin 
eaten it from Boston to the pools of the Restigouche, [ foun 
i to improve asl went nogth. Good in Boston; hester in 





Professor Moseley writes: ‘‘Mr. Simms supplied me with 
a fresh specimen of Utricularia in a vessel with fresh young 
fish and spawn, and in about six hours more than a dozen ot 
the fish were found entrapped. Most are caught by the 
bead, and when this is the case the head is usually pushed as 
far into the bladder as possible till the snout touches its 
hinder wall. The two dark black eyes of the fish then show 
out conspicuously — the wall of the bladder. Rarely 
4 specimen is sven caught only by the tip of the snout. By 
no means a few of the fish are, however, captured by the 
tail, which is swallowed, so to speak, to a greater or less dis- 
tance, and I have one specimen in which the fish is caught 
hy the yelk sac, Three or four instances were ob in 


“I have not been able to see a fish in the actual process of 
being trapped, nor to find one recently caught, and a 
| 
those trapped were found already dead, but I have had no 
opportunity of prolonged observation, and it will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Darwin, in his account of the trapping of 
crustacea, worms, etc., by Utricu’aria, states that he was 
not able to observe the actual occurrence of the trappin F. of an 

i 










and which is easily verified, that the longer of the two pairs 
of projections composing the quadrifid processes by which 
the bladders of Utricularia are lined ‘project obliquely in- 
ward and toward the posterior end of the bladder,’ has 
something to do with mechanism by which the small fish 
beccme so deeply swallowed, so to speak. The oblique pro- 
cesses, set all toward the hinder end of the bladder, look as 


of the bladder in utilizing each fresh struggle of the captive 


On cutting open longitudinally some of the bladders con- 
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which a fish bad its head swallowed by one bladder-trap and Portland. So good in St. Johns, N. B., that I thought i t 
its tail by another adjacent one, the body of the fish forming 


could not be better. At Dalhousie, on the Bay of Chaleurs 
still improving. On the table at Frazer’s, at Matapediac, 
fancied it had reached perfection, but whea I tasted salmon 
in camp on the river bank, cooked by a fine old Irish gen- 
tleman in the Tweedside fashion, I felt that fortune had 
nothing more in store for me. 

With Dr. Henshall, I place the pompano at the head of 
the list of fishes, It seems to me to happily combine the rich- 
ness of the salmon with the delicacy of the whitefish, and to 
the earnest and appreciative ichthyophagist, to taste of this 
delicacy would repay him forthe trouble of a visit to the 
Gulf Coast. I think that Dr. Henshall undervalues the sheeps- 
head of the Southern coast. Perhaps, however, he has eaten 
it in the last part of winter and the spring months, when the 
spawning process deprives it of the flavor and succulence 
which it posse ses in fall and winter. So also with the red- 
fish or channel bass, which has its season of excellence, 
namely, the summer and fall. 

The red snapper, now often seen in the Northern markets, 
being a deep-water fish, keeps better than any other species, 
and is found in good condition several hundred miles in the 
interior. 

I do not observe that Dr. Henshall mentions the mullet of 
the Southern coast, which in the summer and autumn is by 
the coast people preferred to any other species. In winter, 
when those coasts are visited by Northern people,‘the mullet 
is only valuable for bait. When fat, in summer, the mullet 
when salted makes the best substitute for the mackerel. 

It is a common error that the fishes of the Southern coast 
are inferior to those of the North. In fact there is a greater 
variety of valuable food fishes from Charleston to Cape 
Florida, than can be found north of that region, at least 
that is my opinion, from some experience of both regions. 

Comparing the number of species of food and game fishes 
in the United States with those of Europe, our advantages in 
this respect appear to be remarkable. England for instance, 
where anglers and angling books most abound, has five or 
six species of the salmon family. We, in North America, 
have from twenty-five to fifty species, according to the 
naturalist you consult. The British islands have one pike; 
we have five or six. 

We have three pike-perches to none in Great Britain. We 
have a large family of basses; black, white, green, spotied 
and striped—all wanting there, except as imported from 
America. So with the catfishes, of which America seems to 
be the home. British anglers are obliged to eccupy them- 
selves with species which with us are disregarded, or left to 
the boys—chub, bream, roach and dace, and their angling 
books contain long descriptions and full directions for the 
capture of these insignificant fishes. 8. C. C. 


THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE OCONEE. 


SPENT a week fishing, in June, on tributaries of Oconee 

River, about sixty-tive miles from Macon, in Montgom- 
ery county. We were invited to join Col. S:, of Dublin, and 
in company with Mrs. S. and daughter, of Columbus, to- 
gether with Dr. H. V. J., we spent a delightful week fishing 
for perch and bream. Leaving Dublin, June 3, about sun- 
rise, in two batteaux, we reached Troup Spring Lake in time 
to catch a string of fine perch for dinner; thence to mouth 
of Turkey Creek in time for camp and a supply of fish for 
supper and again for breakfast. Breaking camp next morn- 
ing, we ran down the river and reached Mercer Creek in time 
to make camp before night and to be ready for the bream 
next day. We had an abundant supply of this, the finest 
game and pan fish in the South, unless we except the bass. 
Mrs 8. and Miss M. 8. are as fond of fishing and camp life 
as any ladies I ever met, and enjoyed very much our stay of 
one week on Mercer Creek. We anticipated some young 
ducks, as Col. 8. had some fine sport there last year; we were 
disappointed, however, in that, as the ducks were later than 
usual. 

Mercer Creck has two mouths, aud the lower one runs 
only in high water, and forms quite a deep Jake or back 
water from the river, and in this we caught the fine bream 
and perch. Gov G. M. Troup owned property near this 
creek and was buried about three miles from its mouth. I 
passed in sight of his monument, and the rock used for in- 
closing it was blasted from the bluff overlying the river just 
below the mouth of Mercer Creek. Troup Spring Lake was 
named in honor of Gov. Troup, and was a favorite fishing 
place of his. This is a grand place for fali fishing, white 
perch and bass being very numerous. 

Gov. Troup lived in what we call the ‘‘wire grass” country, 
and in ‘‘ante-bellum” days lived in the common house of 
that day, a log house; but it was unusual, as it was plastered 
inside aud had marble mantlepieces and Brussels — 

. H. J. 

Macon, Ga., Aug. 6. 


PHILADELPHIA Nores.—Aug. 9.—The porpoise fishing 
company at Cape May, N. J., has proved a success so far as 
the capture of these wary denizens of the deep is concerned. 
During the season many good catches were made whenever 
the trap was set and the fish were about. Your correspond- 
ent heard to-day of a movement to be made to utilize the 
flesh minus the fat for table use. Sturgeon may do, but 
porpoise meat—bah! Better use it to lubricate the new 
cable motor railroad here. Bluefish have been rare thus far 
all throughout this summer. A few very small fish came in 
the inlet twice lately, but no large ones have shown them- 
selves. The white perch have, begun to bite well at Better- 
ton, aud the fish are of fair size. I would advise a post- 
ponement until September for those who propose going 
there. The fish will be of heavier weight then and most 
certainly finer. Mr. Jackson Johnson took a pickeiel weigh- 
ing four pounds in the Delaware River, near the Water Gap, 
recently. This is large for that sec tion. —Homo. 





A Micuiean Camp Grovunp.—Iron Mountain, Menominee 
County, Mich., Aug. 8 (Menominee River Branch R. R.).— 
This vicinity offers a splendid field for the sportsman, fish 
and game being plenty. Spread Eagle Lake is full of bass 
and pickerel, and some splendid catches have been made 
there this year, ranging from 40 to 200 pounds of fish. 
Trout can‘also be caught in the Brule and Michigamme 
rivers, besides many others near here. I caught 104 trout 
day before yesterday, oe about 35 pounds, and cou!d 
have caught more if I had been able to carry them or bad 
been a fly-tisherman. They jumped at sinkers nearly every 
time we dropped a hook into the creek. Any reader of the 
FOREST AND STREAM that wishes information on this sub- 
ject-—camping and hunting or fishing—will find me near 
to give them every assistance in m: . Deer are plenty. 

E F Ty : Yy power plenty 
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Oup ABE’s ANGLING SECRET.—Among the many disciples 
of Izaak Walton who have resided in Hartford for the past 
twenty years, none have enjoyed such an enviable reputation 
as ‘‘Old Abe.” It has been reported that he could draw a 

ail of water out of the faucet in the house, sit by the 

itchen stove and catch a larger string of fish than ordinary 
mortals could where there were thousands. He was a daily 
visitor to Wethersfield cove and night after night ‘‘Old Abe” 
could be seen trudging along the avenue with his fishing 
pole upon his shoulder and a well filled basket in his hand. 
All day long he would sit in one place hauling in fish, while 
the.other fishermen would move from place to place without 
getting a bite and finally leave in disgust. It was whispered 
among the boys, and believed by some, that “‘Old Abe” had 
a secret way of making the fish bite, and one day an amateur 
in Wethersfield offered him $) to disclose it. ‘‘Abe” told 
him to get about two dozen angle worms, place them in & 
bottle and put the bottle near the kitchen stove for about six 
weeks and then strain the oil, and when he went fishing to 
put a little of it on each hook. He got the worms and after 
they had lain upon the shelf for three weeks his mother-in- 
law, who was near-sighted, was dusting the shelf and 
knocked the bottle off. It broke upon the hot stove and in 
two minutes the canary bird was dead and the family out of 
doors. A family of skunks left the cellar soon after and run 
in a dazed condition under the barn. It was three days be- 
fore the family could enter the house, and then a haggard, 
wild-eyed man started for Hartford with a gun on his 
shoulder.and murder in his eye. We don’t know whether he 
found *‘Old Abe” or not, but it is certain that from that day 
to this his familiar figure has not been seen near Wethersfield 
cove.—IHHartford Evening Post. 

SALMON IN Paciric Coast Rivers.—The salmon run in 
the Sacramento River has decreased until it has proved dis- 
astrous to canneries and fisbermen. It promises to become 
extinct. In this dilemma the fishermen threaten to violate 
the close season and defy the law. The cause of the decay 
of the fisheries is attributed, first, to the sealions at the Golden 
Gate. It is said they destroy 5,300 pounds of fish daily. It 
is Wleged that the throwing of trimmings into the river by 
the cannery employes is another cause of the slackening of 
the run, it being held that the fish avoid waters into which 
parts of the bodies of dissected fish are cast. This may be 
a fanciful, or it may be a cogent reason; certainly fihsermen 
have faith in it. One admitted prime cause is the surcharg- 
ing of the waters of the river with mining detritus and the 
coating of the bed of the stream with hydraulic sands and 
slickens. These evils destroy the feeding grounds and ob- 
literate spawning beds. That the fouling of the water by 
mining processes tends to repel the fish is certain, while 
overfiows, Owing to the raised river bed, certainly carry 
many young fish into basins, where the falling of the waters 
leaves them to perish. The catfish is said to be destructive 
of the young fry salmon. Added to all these misfortunes is 
the discontinuance of the McCloud fish hatching establish- 
ment, heretofore maintained by the United States Govern- 
ment. In contrast to the depletion of our fisheries is the 
overcrowding of Northern streams by salmon. The runs 
were never so great there as now. It is held by some that 
the salmon will return next season to the Sacramento, but 
fishermen generally are not consoled by this possibility.— 
Sacramento Union, Aug. 2. 





MARINE CaAtTFisHes.—Salem, N. J.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: Isend by express a specimen of a fish. At first it 
was pronounced a catfish, but when examined it was found 
that the skin was like a mackerel, that the eyes were differ- 
ently placed from those of the catfish, that the dorsal fin was 
very much elongated, that the tail was forked with long 
points, like a shark, and with a very fine and delicate run 
aft, Some of us think thisis ahybrid. One gentleman here 
says he has caught many of them in the Mullica River, 
New Jersey, where they are known by the name of catfish. 
However, they differ very much from the fish which we 
know as catfish. Can you enlighten us on this point?— 
T. J. Y. [In spite of the malodorous condition of the fish 
when received, we recognized it as one of the sea catfishes 
(Hlurichthys marinus) which is found on our coast from 
Cape Cod to the extreme southern boundary. The name of 
“catfish” is applied to all the family St/uride in America, 
and this contains, according to Jordan, tive genera and 
twenty six species inhabiting fresh water, and two gencra 
and three species in salt water. Therefore, there is great 
difference in the appearance of the species, as well as in their 
size. The marine forms differ from those of fresh water, in 
having the anterior and posterior nostrils close together, 
neither nostril with a barbel. They have a deeply-forked* 
caudal fin. The species sent is remarkable for its long fila- 
ments on the dorsal and pectoral fins which reach past the 
vent. They are not rare, being often captured by fishermen, 
but not in quantities to be sent to market, as the fresh-water 
species are. 

BuLuEFIsHIne.—Newport, R. I., Aug. 9.—On Wednesday 
last I began trolling for bluefish off Block Island, where oniy 
an occasional fish had been taken so far this season. Our 
party went out at 6 A. M., and three hours later we had but 
one fish. About 10:30 the second fish was struck, and from 
that time until 4 P. M., when we went in tired, they struck 
as fast as we could pull them in. Between the hours named 
our party of four captured 136 fish weighing from four to 
six pounds. Some boats brought in over 200 fish and all who 
were out voted the fact that they began biting at about the 
same time. We fished the next two days with about the 
same success and so did all others who were fortunate enough 
to be here when the fish struck in. A fisherman from No 
Man’s Land told me that the bluefish were there in great 


numbers on Tuesday, showing that the great school came} 4°"; iAieicseate apy a of 
from the eastward. If this is the case then there should be Cost. of Ratehing snd paating SRN Hy.-.----- en = 
good fishing in Plum Gut and about Fire Island by the time | Annual net profit............-. Syke ea aes 310,106 00 


this reaches you. From allreports ®he fishing for bluefish 
has not been very good this season anywhere north of Cape 
May until now. As I write I can see a fleet of catboats start- 
ing for Point Judith and everything in the way of a sea boat 


is in requisition.—PoKE-0- MOONSHINE. 


A Guurtonovs Bass.—In Prospect Park Lake, Brooklyn, 


last week, Robt. Carter found a large rock bass that had been | yg77-> |g 
trying to swallow a perch, but that the perch was too large | 1828-"79............. cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ern ones 12,730.54, 10,310,000 
for the bass. This fact the bass had discovered, and it was | 1879-'80.........-.+ss0e-seessee eres eee te eee teens 12,875.55) 6 650,000 
ci ; : : : ON a avec pun sodeuadaesawasea eben en 13,587.20 5,800,000 
trying to eject the perch. The bass was choking, and in a | yggjg20000 2222 III 6.653.51, 7,500,000 


short time was dead. Mr. Carter secured both fish. The 
bass weighed four pounds. The dorsal fin of the perch had 
stuck fast in the roof of the bass’s mouth, and the perch 
could not be forced either backward or forward. 






























































vious years, but the small number taken was due to a feud between 
the fishermen and the canners as to the price to be paid for the fish. 
For three weeks in the height of the season no fish were taken, ex- 
cept for daily consumption in San Francisco and other markets. 


The average yield during the past three years was.. 9,596,984 
The average yield in 1875 and 1876, before any fruits 
Making a gain per annum due to fishculture of....... 4,591,882 


water, their average weight being 7 pounds each. 
Value of the 4,591,582 pounds due to fishculture... $513,706 00 


this work and the number of eggs obtained from 1877 to 1882 
were as follows: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Bass IN THE YOUGHIOGHENY.—Somerset, Pa., Aug. 6. 
—Millions of black bass have been killed in the Yough- 
iogheny this season in the coal regions of Fayette county by 
turning into the river the sulphur water of the mines. Dead 
fish weighing from a couple of ounces to five, six and eight 
pounds were washed out on the banks of the river. This 
stream was stocked with black bass and salmon trout, the 
former about 1874, the latter in 1878. No one suspected that 
black bass of so large a size were to be found in the ‘‘Yough,” 
until they floated out dead from the influx of the foul water 
of the mines. It seems to me and a number of other gentle- 
men who like occasionally to enjoy a day’s sport with hook 
and line, that there is work for the Fish Commissioner along 
the course of the ‘‘roaring Yough.”—AMATEUR. 











St. LAWRENCE AssocraTIoN.—Clayton, Aug. 7.—At the 
annual meeting of the Anglers’ Association of the St. Law- 
rence River, held here, committees were appointed to call a 
meeting of New York State anglers in November, to codify 
the fishing laws and ask for amendments from the Legisl:- 
ture; also to confer with the Canadian fishery officials to 
secure the enforcement of the laws in relation to net fishing 
upon both sides of the river. The following officers were 
chosen: President, J. J. Flannagen, of Utica; First Vice- 
President, H. R. Clarke, of Jersey City, N. J.; Second Vice- 
President, Gardner M. Skinner, of Clayton, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary, W. W. Byington; Treasurer, Wm. Story, of Albany. 


MoosEHEAD LAKE —The new hotel at Mt. Kineo was 
recently opened. Jt is a modern structure throughout and is 
a wonder and surprise to every one who sees it there in that 
great wilderness. The Bangor & Piscataquis Railroad Com- 
pany have completed their line to the shores of Moosehead 
Lake, so that now the traveler leaving Boston can go wholly 
by rail to the lake, and a steamboat ride of twenty miles 
carries him to the hotel. 





BLUEFIsH AT Biock IsLaANpD.—Bluefish struck in here 


Wednesday, and in ashort time some very good catches 
were made. The fish are of unusually large size, as if to 


atone for their long absence from our grounds. Mackerel 
have been very numerous here, but are fast disappearing 
before their larger foes. —A. W. Brown (Aug. 6). 


CoRNSTALK Fisurne.—They have a variation of the ‘‘jug- 


ging” device in Maryland. Fishing lines about five feet long 


are attached to pieces of last year’s cornstalks two feet in 
length; the books are baited and the lines dangle from the 
floating stalks. The device is much favored by codfisher- 
men and those who are after eels. 





THE Osweco Bass.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 


been asked to write an article on the ‘“‘Oswego” bass, f > 


your journal. In compliance with that request I send you 
the following monograph: There is no such fish as =n 
“Oswego” bass.—FRED MatHer (Cold Spring Harbor, 
N.Y. aug, 11 





Lishculture. 
RESULTS OF FISHCULTURE. 


r = following statements and tables, prepared by Mr. 
Charles W. Smiley, of the U. S. Fish Commission, show 


the influence of artificial propagation upon production as 
illustrated by the salmon work on the Sacremento River, Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Smiley writes: 


It is understood that about four years are required for sal- 


mon to mature. I have therefore placed the yield of 1877 op- 
posite the planting of 1875. and so on. For four successive 
years the yield has been nearly double the yield of the years 
preceding the artificial propagation, which commenced in 


1873. This appears to have resulted from annually planting 


about 2,000,000 fry. The planting of 500,000 fry in 1873 and in 


1874 appears to have increased the yield by about a million 


pounds each year. No record of the production in Sacra- 
mento River prior to 1875 _ is obtainable, but it is known to 
have been less than six million pounds. 


Young salmon hatched from eggs 


taken by the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion and released in the McCloud Annual yield of the Sacramento 
River, a tributary of the Sacra- River in salmon to the eanner- 





mento, in California. ies. 

Year. Month. No. Year ending— Pounds. 
Ws 4 ica knee eara sores None. Bee TD MBI isc ccaiccie veins 5,098,781 
Pee lis5 canine owns seas None ARES SMEG 55 Shin 5010's 5,311,423 
i 500,000 || Aug. 1, 1877............ 6,493,563 
AFR IE nn, csiosism cies 500,000 Aug. 1, 1878.. ... 5,520,763 
1875. ./Sept.-Oct......... 850,000 |) Aug. 1, 1879.... «++ *4,482,250 
1876. .|Sept.-Oct......... 1,500,000 | Aug. 1, 1880...... ... 10,837,400 
1677 .. OCB. ....0s00e0cce] Renee || Aug. 1, JSR. ..... ..-| 9,600,000 
PE osc sig Baa da ese 2,500,000 | Aug. 1, 1882............| 9,605,280 
BROS Oa. Scie wisiene sess 2,000,000 | Oct. 15, 1883,.......... 9,585,672 
I OR a an anise wosn'ners 2,000,000 






1881..|Oct..... ~...| 2,250,000 
1882. .|Oct.-Nov......... | 4,037,000 
18,337,000 67,485,137 


* The salmon were as numerous in the river this year as in any pre- 
Pounds. 
of fisheulture could have appeared, was........... 5,205,102 


The fish are worth 50 cents apiece as they come from the 


The expenditures by the United States Fish Commission on 


eee | Amount |Eggs pro- 
Fiscal year. ‘expended.| duced, 








Average cost per million eggs, $1,440, 
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This expenditure was much greater than nec merely 
to increase the supply of fish in the river. Of the 37,293,000 
eggs obtained during these five years but 11,000,000 were used 
to produce what young were returned tothe river. The other 
26,293,000 eggs were sent to the Eastern States and to foreign 
countries. Additionally, the experience of the past will enable 
the Commissioners to exercise greater economy. One of the 
California Commissioners stated to a committee of the Legisla- 
ture that ‘‘a million of salmon could be artificially hatched 
and placed in the river for less than $800, and if it were desir- 
able, and the Legislature made sufficient appropriation, the 
Commissioners could fill the river so full of salmon that it 
would be difficult for a steamboat to pass through them.” 
Considering the fact that food does not have to be furnished, 
these fish, coming from their ocean feeding grounds to the 
rivers, as they do, merely to spawn, his statement may be 
within the bounds of reason. 

Writing under date of Jan. 6, 1882, Mr. B. B. Redding, of 
San Francisco, Cal., said: ‘‘Since we commenced pursing 
young salmon into the Sacramento, Pitt and McCloud rivers 
the number of cannsres with money invested has more than 
trebled, and more persons are investing money in new can- 
neries. Requests are coming from other parts of the State to 
have salmon hatched. Fishhatching, tor the purpose of sup- 
plying food, has at length become popular.” 

CHARLES W. SMILEY. 

U.S. F. C., Wasatnaton, D. C., April 15, 1884. 



















































ON THE FORCES WHICH DETERMINE THE 
SURVIVAL OF FISH EMBRYOS. 


[A paper read before the American Fishcultural Association. | 

BY JOHN A, RYDER. 
\ R. PRESIDENT: Unfortunately the programme an- 
Bt nounces the title of my communication in a form 
somewhat different from the one actually chosen for my 
paper, although in reality there is no great difference between 
the two. I propose to-day to discuss some of the causes which 
limit the survival of fish embryos. It is well known to fish- 
culturists and naturalists that there is a great amount of vari- 
ation in the number of ova produced by different species of 
fishes. This great variation is signiticant and can be accounted 
for on no other ground than this: that it must be supposed that 
there is a great over-production of eggs in order to make up 
for the losses in the struggle for existence, as indicated in the 
tirst place by Malthus and afterward elaborately worked out 
by Mr. Darwin. This disparity in the number of germs pro- 
duced by different species is so great as to astound us at first. 
There are species, for instance, in which the number of germs 
produced by the female fish would not exceed twenty. There 
are some, indeed, that produce only five or six. Again, there 
are — which produce as many as 10,000,000. Now, how is 
this difference to be explained. It is a singular fact that the 
greatest number of eggs appears to be produced by those tishes 
which take the least care of their progeny, viz., those species 
which discharge their eggs into the open sea and commit them 
to the mercy of the winds and waves, such as the codfish and 
flounders and many of the Clupeoids. Whereas the reverse 
seems to be true, in the case of those fish which studiously 
take care of their eggs, or incubate them inside of their ovar- 
ies—as for example in the Embiotocoid tishes of the west 
coast—or asin another case (Gambusia) within the ovarian 
follicle, mcdified into a placi-placental structure; or, as in the 
case of the catfish, where the male hovers over the adherent 
mass of ova and forces the water through them, or yet again 
where the eggs are retained in a pouch underneath the abdo- 
men, as in the pipe-fishes, or are Kept in a similar pouch under 
the tail, as in the male sea-horse (Hippocampus). It seems as 
if the number of eggs was diminished just in proportion to the 
amount of care taken—usually by the male—of the embryos. 
This, of course, indicates that in the case of eggs which are 
not protected in the way mentioned, millions of surplus ova 
are destroyed in the struggle for existence, whereas with 
the species which protect their ova, the struggle for existence 
at the commencement of development must be much less 
severe. 

There are other points to be noticed. Some species have 
very small ova. Such are usually hatched in a condition in 
which the little fish is much feebler than in those cases in 
which the ova are large, and in which the young fish leave 
the egg in a much more vigorous condition, in a condition, in 
short, in which they are able to contend with the environ- 
ment more effectually. That is an important fact to be con- 
sidered. Again, there are some species which leave the egg 
with the throat perforated, and other forms which do not. 
In the case of the shad, for instance, the young fish cannot 
swallow at the time of hatching, but in other forms the young 
can swallow as soon as they leave the egg membrane. There 
are still other causes which would affect the percentage of sur- 
vivals, such as changes in their habitat produced by man, or 
the pollution of a river by substances which sink into its 
ooze, and so vitiate the water and thus render incubation on 
the bottom impossible. 

There are also forms in which there are protective contri- 
vances developed on the eggs themselves. We areall familiar 
with gelatinous strings that we find in stagnant ponds and 
which inclose the eggs of the toad, for example. Most of the 
various forms of frogs have a different kind of spawn, adher- 
ing together in masses instead of in strings. Certain fish-ova, 
again, have long thread-like appendages, by which they are 
suspended on weeds and grass, so that the currents of gea- 
water can pass backward and forward among them, aerating 
them and preventing them from being smothered. Thisisthe 
case with a number of marine, and some few fresh-water, 7 
forms of fishes. There are cases where mimicry doubtless 
plays a part in preventing the capture of young fish, as in the 
case of the young of the stickle-back, where the young fish 
seem to undergo a sudden change of coloration, rendering 
them much more difficult of detection in the water. A cer- 
tain writer, speaking of stickle-backs, asserts that the male 
will actually catch and return the young fish to the nest 
during the first day or two after hatching. This change of 
coloration may possibly be dependent upon the action of light. 
Regarding the capvieal of fish embryos, the specitic gravity 
of the eggs of different species, is another point to be con- 
sidered. Thus, the eggs of the cod, mackerel and crab-eater, 
are buoyant and tend to come to the surface of the 
water. Others as persistently sink. In other fish ova 
the oil drops are so arranged as to persistently turn 
the germinal disc to the top, as is the case with the 
salmonoids; this relation is reversed in the case of floating 
eggs, in which the vitellus is on the top and the germinal disc 
underneath. Judging from the attemps made to rear and 
multiply certain feral mammalia, we know that confinement 
tends to produce sterility. I believe that under such condi- 
tions certain changes are effected in the ovaries of fishes in 
their efforts to free themselves from the bondage imposed by 
man, and that the physiological organization of the eggs is 
destroyed. The distribution of food—especially articulate 
food—is also an element to be considered with respect to the 
survival of young embryos. In various regions of the globe 
certain living aquatic food seems to swarm at particalar 
times and in fixed localities. I know this to beso from my 
own observations in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and espe- 
cially in the swamps and low grounds of New Jersey. It is 
impossible to predicate from outward appearances what par- 
ticular forms of articulates will be encountered until you are 
on the ground and make a careful examination, and there is 
no doubt in my mind that the absence from streams of certain 
small forms of articulates, such as Daphnids and “eae. 
have agreat deal to do with the survival of the young fish. As 
this kind of food is absent or abundantly present, so will the 
young fishes perish or survive. 

There is another cause to which may he attributed the de- 
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\ 
ion of fish embi and that may be embraced under 
pee of ‘‘shocks” which pervert cone We know, 
for instance, that shocks, given to fish e during the time 
that they are in process of incubation, often produce mon- 
strosities, and if very violent will cause death. PShocks may 
be exerted as the result of natural causes, or may be brought 
a in the course of the application of artificial methods in 
the incubation of fish ova. e ordin mode of formation 
of any fish embryos is around a glob vitellus. There is 
a dome-shaped cap of plastic material formed over the yelk 
in which nuclear matter is imbedded oe after fer- 
tilization. Segmentation proceeds step by step, and in the 
course of this process shocks may produce aberration of 
development. The germinal matter at first covers, or is 
pertial scattered through the vitellus and connected with 
he surface, migrating toward that surface and to one point 
so as to form a discoidal ger: mass at one side of the , 
That, of course, is not the first step in development. Now, it 
is easy to understand that shocks would impair the delicate 
processes of development going on within, Te mene when 
we remember that — this time the nuclear matter is 
arranged in a certain pos jar way, and that as cleavage pro- 
ceeds, this nuclear y elongates and throws out rays 
through the enveloping protoplasmic matter. If at this stage 
of development I should shake the eggs violently, a second 
embryonic axis may be formed which soon fuses with the 
axis of the originally formed embryo, and.the result would be 
a double-headed fish. Thus you can readily see that certain 
forces tend to diminish the number of normally developed 
embryos, malforming them and producing irregularities which 
cannot become adult or perfect tishes like the parents. 

i have only mentioned some of the forces which are opera- 
tive in diminishing the chances of survival of young fishes, 
but I trust that enough has been said to indicate to some ex- 
tent the nature of the problems still to be solved by those who 
are interested in the breeding, protection and multiplication 
of food fishes. 

The first and most important principle which I would espe- 
cially commend to the thoughtful attention of the Association 
is the general law already hinted at, namely: that just in pro- 
portion as the individuals of a species are prolific in respect to 
the number of their germs, just in that proportion do the 
chances of survival of the individual germs seem to be dimin- 
ished, and vice versa, and that this natura] fecundity, or the 
want of it, is dependent upon the amount of protection re- 
ceived by the eggs in the course of development. 





Pror. GILL: The observations of Mr. Ryder are very inter- 
esting, and itisone of those strange cases that we so often 
meet in nature—the accommodation and correlation of different 
things. In this case we have the number of eggs in a certain 
ratio to the capability of the young fish to take care of them- 
selves. We have it now established on a large basis that there 
is generally a close correlation between the two, and that the 
number of eggs is in inverse ratio to the capability of the 

oung to protect themselves. Besides the cases alluded to by 

r. Ryder, we have an interesting instance of the female of 
one type of catfish found in South America, Aspredinide, in 
which there occur periodically swellings of the skin of the 
abdomen in which the eggs are received, and therein they are 
nourished for some time. Again in the same group, or order 
of catfishes, but in another family, we have the Arii, 
in which the male parent takes care of the eggs by 
holding them in his mouth, and so preserving them 
from danger very skilfully. Care is taken of the young by 
other species of the family. It was with great interest that 
some months ago Mr. Ryder and myself observed the habits 
of our common catfish. The male hovered over the young, 
and when feeding frequently took the young into his mouth, 
but always — them again, thus discriminating accurately 
between the o tol taken as food and the young fish incident- 
ally transferred to his mouth. * This same habit of taking care 
of the young in the mouth is exhibited by certain Cichlids, 
forms somewhat like, and perhaps akin to, our common sun- 
fishes. One of these isa tish found in the Holy Land, a species 
of Chromis. And the same peculiar habit is likewise mani- 
fested by species of the same family living in South America, 
the Geophagi. The belief was also long current, and 
found expression in most of the old books, that ‘fishes 
not only did not take care of their young, but were 
invariably viviparious. We all know now how false 

such a statement is. In one class, the Selachians, the larger 
proportion of forms are viviparous. For example, of the 
sharks proper, three-fourths, or more, are viviparous, and the 
same statement holds good witb respect to the rays or skates. 
Thus, out of 150 —. of rays, over 100 are viviparous, and 
another noteworthy fact is that the oviparous rays are nearly 
all included in one _ ee Say common skates or rays brought 
to our markets. ‘This feature of viviparity was known to the 
ancient naturalist, Aristotle, who even went so far as to say 
that the Selachians were viviparous, while all scaly fishes 
were oviparous. There, however, he erred, for there is no 
such limitation. Many of the Selachians are oviparous, and, 
on the other hand, many of the scaly fishes are vivipar- 
ous. For instance, all the Embiotocoids are viviparous; 
and of these the common perch of the Pacific is an ex- 
ample; also viviparous are the eelpout of our markets, and 
species of the Cyprinodont family among others. Viviparity 
is, indeed, largely manifested among fishes. The only reason 
why reverse statements are found in the old books is that in 
Europe these cases were almost unknown. I agree with the 
statement of Mr. Ryder that confinement frequently affects 
the _— of procreation, either directly or indirectly, and 
this does not apply to fishes alone, as is evident from the expe- 
rience of those in charge of a and zoological gardens. 
It is known that many animals and birds which are confined 
seem to live with perfect freedom in zoological collections, 
but they do not bring forth young, - their eggs are sterile. 
There are many exceptions to this rule, but many cases of 
sterility for which we can assign no other cause. mewhat 
analogous is the peculiar pathological condition of animals 
hk in confinement, in which the bones become softened or 
rickety. 


FISHWAYS FOR SCOTLAND.—Col. Marshall McDonald, 
Commissioner of Fisheries in Virginia and Assistant to the 
United States Fish Commission, is at present in Perthshire by 
invitation of the Tay District Fishery Board for the purpose 
of inspecting the rivers in the Tay district and submitting 
plans for the erection of salmon ways or passes at such points 
as the board may think advisable, and more especially at the 
Falls of Tummel and on the Ericht above the Blairgowrie 
— Col. McDonald visited the Falls of Tummel on Thurs- 
urs and the obstructions of the Ericht on Friday, and on Sat- 

ay he had a conference with the members of the Tay 

Fishery Board in the office of Messrs. McKenzie & Dickson, 
solicitors, Perth, and it is expected that his formal report will 
be submitted in the course of the next few days. Col. 
McDonald is a member of the United States Fish Commission, 
and is charged with the administration of some of its most 
important functions. He is at present on furlough, and is vis- 
iting Europe for the p' of investigating the methods of 
fishculture and of the fisheries as practiced in the different 
localities.—Dundee Advertiser, July : 5. 








POLITICAL. 


This, it appears, is to be in some measure a campaign of hatchets. 
The party organs and a orators have signified no purpose to em- 
ploy the truthful hatchet to any great extent, but the clubs o ed 

parade will carry rather savage-looking weapons of the hatchet 
order. or Philadelphia Times. 

Yes, but since the youthful days of George Washington there has 
never been a hatchet that vous do such work as “‘Nessmuk’s,”’ de- 
scribed in ‘‘Woodcraft,” (N. B, $1 per copy, this office). 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

Sept. 1 to 6.—Bench Show of the Lemcantes County Fair Association, 
Lancaster, Pa. Entries close Aug. 30. J. B. Lorg, Secretary, 6 West 
King street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Sept. 2, 3 and 4.—Bench Show of the New England Fair, Manches- 
ter, .H. Entries close Aug. 28. C. A. Andrews, Superintendent, 


West Boxford, Mass. 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11,—Third Annual Bench Show of the Montreal Ken- 


a Club. Entries close Sept. 1. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent, J. 
Wall, Secreary, P. O. Box 1,246, Montreal. Canada. 

‘oun 16, 17 ann 18.—Collie Bench Show and Field aoe of the 

Ontario Collie Club, Toronto,Ont. Entries close Aug. %. Mr. H. J. 


Hill, Secretary, Toronto. 
Sept. 16, 17,18 and 19.—Bench Show of the Philadelphia Kennel 


Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. Mr. Benj. C. Satterthwaite, 


Secretary. 
Oct. 5, 9,10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of the eg | 


Agricultural Society, Danbury, Conn. Entries close Oct. 1. E.S. 


Davis, Superintendent, Danbury, Conn. 
Oct. 21, 22, 23 and 24.—First Annual Fall Bench Shew of the West- 


minster Kennel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. Mr. Chas. 


Lincoln, Supermtendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Dec. 8 —Sixth Annual Trials of the National American Kennel Clu» 
at Canton, Miss. D. Bryson, Seeretary, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. K. R. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1490. VolumeL, bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.50. 


MONTREAL DOG SHOW. 


HE third annual bench show of the Montreal Kennel Club 
will be held at Montreal, Sept. 9, 10 and 11. Major J. M. 
Taylor, Lexington, Ky., and Mr. ames Mortimer, New York, 
have been selected as judges. The entries close Sept. 1. Fol- 
lowing is the premium list: 

MastiFFs.—Champion dogs or bitches $10; open, dogs $10 
and $5, bitches the same 

St. BERNARDS. —Chsrapion rough-coated dogs $10, bitches 
the same; smooth-couted dogs $10, bitches the same; open, 
rough-coated dogs *1% and $5, bitches the same, smooth-custed 
dogs the same, bitches the same; puppies, dogs or bitches $5 | 
and medal, rough-coated the same. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS. —Dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same. 

DEERHOUNDS.—Champion dogs or bitches $10; open, dogs 
$10 and $5, bitches the same. 

GrREYHOUNDS.—Champion dogs $10, bitches the same; open, 
dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same. 

SEeTTERS.—Champion English dogs $20, bitches the same; 
open, dogs $15 and $5, bitches the same; po. dogs or 
bitches $10 and $5; Irish setters same as Englis ; black and 
tan setters the same. 

PornTERS.—Champion dogs « over 5 pounds or bitches under 
50 pounds $20, dogs under 55 pounds or bitches under 50 
pounds the same; open, dogs any weight $15 and $5, bitches 
the same; puppies, dogs or bitches $5 and medal. 

SPANIELS.—Champion Irish water, dogs or bitches $15; open, 
dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same. Clumber, dogs or bitches 
$10 and $5. Champion Field, dogs or bitches, any color, $15; 
open, ~~ $10 and $5, bitches the same. Champion cockers, 
dogs or bitches, any color, $15; open, dogs $f and $5, bitches 
the same; puppies, field or cocker, dog or bitch $10. 

FoXHOUNDS. —Dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same, 

HarnriERS.—Dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same. 

Eaeeaehe—Saee or bitches $10 and $5. 

BEAGLES.—Dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same. 
Fox-TERRIERS.—Champion dogs, special, bitches the same; 
open, dogs $7 and $3, bitches the same: puppies, oe or 

bitches $5; wire-haired, dogs or —s special and $5. 

COLLIEs. ’—Champion dogs, medal and special, bitches the 
same; open, dogs $10 and $5, bitches the same; puppies, dogs 
or bitches $5 and $3. 

BuLLpoGs.—Champion dogs or bitches, medal and special, 
open $10 and $5. 

TERRIERS.—Champion bull-terriers, dogs or bitches, medal 
and special; open, dogs or bitches $10 and $5. Champion 
black and tan, dogs other than toy, medal and special, bitches 
the same; open, dogs over 7 pounds $7 and $3, bitches the 
same, dogs under 7 pounds the same, bitches the’ same; pup- 
pies of 1884, litter not less than three, $5. Bedlingtons, 
champion dogs or bitches, medal and special: open, dogs $7 
and $3, bitches the same. [Irish terriers, dogs $7 and $3, 
bitches the same. Champion Skyes, dogs or bitches, medal 
and special ; open, dogs $7 and $3, bitches the same. Hard- 
haired Scotch, dogs or bitches 37 and $3. Champion York- 
shires, dogs over 5 pounds, medal and special, bitches the 
same, dogs ee 5 pounds the same, bitches the same; open, 
dogs over 5 pounds $7 and $3, bitches the same, dogs under 5 
pounds the same, bitches the same. Silver grey terriers, dogs 
over 5 pounds $7 and $3, bitches the same, dogs or bitches 
under 5 pounds the same. Broken-haired toys, dogs or bitches 
the same. 

ch Sy ore dogs or bitches, medal and special; open, 
dogs $7 and $3, bitches the same. 

Emo CHARLES SPANIELS.— Champion dogs or bitches, medal 
and special; open $7 and $3. 

BLENHEIM AND JAPANESE SPANIELS. —Dogs or bitches $7 
and $3. 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Dogs or bitches $7 and $3. 

PoopLEs.—Dogs or bitches $7 and $3. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—Three prizes of $5 each. 




















































PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW. 


= rooms of the Philadelphia Kennel Club, northzast cor- 

ner Thirteenth and Market streets, have been offered for 
the meeting of the delegates from the several kennel clubs in 
the United States in answer to the call of Messrs. J. M. Tay- 
lor and Elliot Smith for the formation of a National es 
Show Association. Wednesday, Sept. 17, 10 o’clock A. M., 
the time appointed for the meeting, and it is hoped many a 
resentatives will be present. The following is a list of the 
special prizes donated for the coming Philadelphia dog show. 
A number of others have been promised and will be added. 
Premium lists will be ready in a few days, and will be fur- 
nished on application by Mr. Chasen Lincoln, Superintendent, 
whose office will be located at the rooms of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, corner Thirteenth and Market streets, Phila- 
delphia. Homo. 

SPECIAL PRIZE LIST. 

Best mastiff, dog or bitch, silver coffee urn and lamp ($50). 

Best rough-coated St. Bernard, dog or bitch, framed picture 
entitled ‘‘In Ambush” ($60). 

Best Newfoundland dog, box cigars ($10). 

Best greyhound, dog or bitch, silver cup ($40). 

Best paaiomeall dog or bitch, field glass ($15). 

—= ——— English setter ‘dog, copper jardinier ($50). 

a English setter bitch, mounted polar bear’s 

head nd we 


setter dog bred in the United Sta F. Wes- 
iscrdicnne rifle ($5), - 


cuffs ($25). 
g. he Hiennel, ° =n Best English setter bitch with two of her progeny, Glad- 


Bt 








Best English setter bitch bred in America, shirts, collars and 


stone-Coomassie 


(#50). 
Best brace English setters, velveteen shooting jacket ($25). 
Best Irish setter dog, silver wine cooler ($25). 
Best Irish setter bitch in open class, silver cup. 
Best irish setter bitch and two of her progeny, dozen siver 


spoons in case ($25). 


Best Gordon setter, dog or bitch, painting ($75). 

Best brace of Gordon setters, prize ($20). 

Best large pointer dog, shooting suit (3° : ). 

Best large pointer bite h, silver ~~ ($25) 

Best small pointer dog, assorted chilled shot ($20). 

Best small pointer bitch, full set breechloading implements. 

Best large pointer bitch with two of her progeny, silver cup 

$25). 

Best Chesapeake dog or bitch, prize collar. 

Best cocker spaniel dog, dogskin shooting jacket ($!2). 

Best cocker spaniel bitch, silver cup ($15). 

Best couple of foxhounds, silver-mounted hunting crop ($40). 

Best foxnound dog, ladies’ riding hat ($10). 

Best foxhound bitch, ladies’ riding whip ($15). 

Best beagle, dog or bitch, Reming ston system Flobert rifle 
($15). 

Best beagle, dog or bitch, over twelve inches, silver cup. 

Best beagle, dog or bitch, under 12 inches, silver cup. 

Best basset or bench-legged beagle, silver collar (15). 

Best fox-terrier, dog or bitch, prize collar. 

Best collie, dog or bitch, a Minton underglazed tile (315). 

Best bull, dog or bitch, prize collar. 

Best bull-terrier, dog or bitch, Smith & Wesson revolver (312). 

Best large ble ick and tan terrier, dog or bitch, prize collar 

Best rough-haired terrier, silver cup ($25). 

Best Yorkshire terrier, prize collar. 

Best Skye terrier, dog or bitch, silver ice pitcher ($25). 

Best pug, dog or biteh, Japanese bronze vase (340). 

Best Italian g sreyhound, dog or bitch, photograph album ($15). 

Best whiff ot or running dog, r, dog or bitch, medal. 

At the last meeting of the Philadelphia Kennel Club, the 
judges for the coming r show were selected, and invited to act. 
tei is not yet known which gentlemen will accept and there- 

fore no report can be made to FOREST AND STREAM. 

The success of the show is assured. Many entries have al- 
ready come in, and our members are very enthusiastic. We 
are surprised that Philadelphia holds so many splendid speci- 
mens of both sporting and non-sporting dogs that have never 
been exhibited. 

The running races will be a great feature of the show, as 
over one hundred whiffets are ‘owned in this city, many of 
which will compete. The display of beagles will be good. 
Foxhounds in packs will enter, and as Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding counties are noted for its fox-hunting ciub, this 
class will be well represented. Homo. 








ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
xi. 


Bf pgeenieny FUGIT. Heigho! Another fortnight gone, more 

notes to write. Where’s that luntin’ pipe, fill him with 
Maryland; now my quill; a plague on steel-nibs, here’s the 
virgin foolscap; now, what’s the news? I feel like Austin 
Dobson’s old sun dial (‘dark with many a stain” of malice, 


thinks Mr. J. Sydney Turner): 
“_ round about its gray, time-eaten brow 
Lean letters speak—a worn and shattered row: 
Iam a shade; a shadowe, too, arte thou: 
I marke the time; saye, gossip, dost thou soe?”’ 


Why cert’nly! Once a fortnight with my gossip. 

Dorchester was a pretty ‘show, and its president worked 
hard to make it prosper. He induced his royal friend, the 
“Coming K.,” to exhibit, and presided at the show dinner. The 
royal benches were dec ked with roses, a lady’s inspiration, I 
hope. To the dogs’ olfactory nerves the flowers conveyed no 
compliment. They would ‘have preferred their partitions 
hung with unpicked bones, strips of liver, paunch, and cat’s 
meat. Their appreciation of flowers was on an equal with the 
old huntsman’ s, whose hounds could not pick up tbe scent 
among ‘‘those stinking violets.” 

The beautiful prize cards given to exhibitors by the Dor- 
chester Committee deserve a word of praise. I like the idea of 
the prize cards. They look handsome framed and remajn as 
a pleasant souvenir long after the prize money has been spent 
in solacing and lubricating the disappointed exhibitors. Some 
shows that used to have them seem to have given them up. 
The Kennel Club adopted them one year, but the handsomest 
I have seen were those of Birmingham. Many exhibitors are 
sc ttached to the idea that they take away the nailed-up 
s!) card from their dogs’ benches. When Messrs. Spratt in- 
t  aced their metal labels, they found this a troublesome and 

ensive practice, so they placarded printed sotices strin- 
itly forbidding prize winners to carry home thei ir labels. 
his brings me to another habit that [ regard as objection- 
able and undignified, that is, hanging a lot of littie medals 
round a dog’s collar, each medal representing a prize won 
somewhere or other. Lady fanciers have for a ‘Tong time past 
indulged this very feminine form of vanity in so “‘decoratin 
their “spaniels and pugs, but I was disgusted at the Crysta 
Palace to see a sporting dog, a setter, with his collar fur- 
nished with this ridiculous conceit. 

The management of a show have a voice in this matter and 
should see to it. it is a practice that can speedily develop into 
a nuisance. We shall soon have dogs with ear-rings and 
bracelets. 

Bracelets I have seen already on poodles, but then poodles 
are a privileged class; they are the clowns of the dog world. 
I think it looks rather chic tosee a silver baagle on the pastern 
of a Ee black poodJe. A poodle’s legs are generally shaved 
or clipped, leaving wristband rings of hair, ‘a above this is 
the place for the bracelet, which must be titted inside with 
elastic that makes it cling to the leg. Before trusting the 
poodle out of doors with it he must be taught to pick it up 
and bring it to you whenever it drops off. Over here we don’t 
need to waste time teaching these tricks, we can send our 
dogs to Felix and he. will teach them as many tricks as we 
wish at a guinea each; I think itis. Felix, who is an English- 
man in spite of his name, lives in London, and has almost a 
monopoly of the poodle market; he also deals largely in Great 
Danes. Felix used to be a clown at Hengler’s circus, where 
he had the performing dogs. His power of teaching tricks 
amounts to a gift, and I am pleased to say his system is based 
on kindness. ‘“‘What is the good of hitting them?” he asks, 

“you fummux them and make ’em nerv ous, and if they have 
any brains you shake ’em up till they don’t know whether 
they are standing on their heads or their heels,” though either 
posture wonld be a good trick by the way. It must be a very 
dense dog * Felix can’t educate. Of all breeds admittedly 
the poodle ime most tricky if not the most intelligent. Jt is 
instinct, I suppose, and that instinct which is assuredly hered- 
itary knowledge, for they are vred from long lines of tricksters. 

Poodles continue to fetch ver z, high prices, especially from 
people who are not fanciers. ashionable people like them 
because it is a breed that cannot become common. They are 
too expensive to keep in trim. In London a good poodle clip- 
~ gets a physician’s fee for barbering my Lord’s Fido. 

rtainly there are clippers and clippers, your groom can do 
it for the matter of that, but it requires a technical touch to 
get those wavy, ~ glossy shades of black over the loins, it re- 
quires the expert's eye to leave the tufts over the quarters— 
well back if the dog is short in the couplings and more for- 
ward if loosely cast and long in the back—an artificial length 
of face can also be given by a practiced artist, Some people 
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have their monogram or crest eget, but this is the ultima 
thule of tonsorial fancy. Felix finds Great Danes very easy to 
teach, all of his are very docile and exceedingly graceful they 
look when performing. 

T was staying near Watford last year and ran up to town 
with a friend to see a match at ‘‘Lord’s” cricket ground. a 
match in which I had a county interest. ‘‘Lord’s” we called 
to the cabby as we jumped into one of those jolly new han- 
soms. Driving through St. John’s wood I suddenly stopped 
the cab and pointed with my stick to a little white villa. 
“Lords or ladies?” inquired my friend, with a smile. ‘Come 
on,” I said, as I ay out, and | pointed to a brass plate on 
the door, the name had caught my _ (Felix), ‘‘T’ll show you.” 
The lord and master was not at home, but his ‘‘good lady” 

- was, and my friend nervously clutch+d for the door handle as 
the matronly siren, he had not expected to see, fearlessly 
handled and ordered her huge boarhounds about. Weneither 
bought anything, we only went sight-seeing, but I amsure the 
obliging civility of Madame Felix was not thrown away, as I 
dare say we have ‘“‘recommended our friends” who I hope have 
made up for our lack of business intestions. 

Talking about teaching animals by kindness, I hear the o} 
posite process has its believers in your kennel world. On dit 
that the wonderful American setters, of whose cleverness our 
papers wee 80 full a few months ago, were entirely taught by 


force,” that is the word used, They jump on a borse’s back, | 


open stable doors, lead the horses in and out, etc. The proce- 
dure, I am intormed, is to let the dog clearly understand what 
you want him todo, and then make him do it. *Make.” I 
suppose, means the ‘‘stick,” but then, whenever I have tried 
to teach a doga trick that is just the point I have never ar- 
rived at, ‘making him understand what I wanted him todo.” 
l have taught my dogs to swim easily enough by example. 
They will soon take the water if they see another doing it and 
getting all the caresses. But the new school say, “If he 
won't goin push him in.” 
me to swim, Iremember. 1 was flung into the river and told 
to shift for myself. I should not have been writing these 
notes if somebody else had not “shifted” for metoo. It wasa 
long time before I yr up courage to attempt another les- 
son, and when I did I tried a way of my own. I went to the 
pub ic baths and walked out into the deep part up to my 
neck, and then swam back to the shallow end. My own 
knowledge ot dog nature, and [ have studied it deeply, leads 
me to affirm that two qualitses are requisite, patience on the 
teacher’s side and ccntidence on the pupil’s. 

I see from our papers that the usual number of promising 
dogs have been sacrificed to the Crystal Palace puppy classes, 
but if the whole class were to succumb to distemper it would 
not prevent other owners from competing for the prize money 
at the next show. 

For our latest sensation we have to thank Dr. Jiiger, of 
Stuttgait, who has paid dogs the compliment of sayiag that 
‘‘the seat of the soulis in the nose.” This will go some way 
toward —— the problem that has puzzled so many, whether 
dogs have souls, for it must be admitted that they excel all 


animals in “nose.” The learned doctor has so thoroughly | 


worked up his subject and perfected his own sense of smell as 

to be able to see with his nose how many people there are in a 

room divided from his eyesight with a closed door. If man 

can improve his olfactory organs to such an extent, what in- 

hapa and useful forms of development may not be possible 
jogs? 

Mr. J. Sydney Turner is on the rampage. He commences 
with a mistake. I did not describe the judging at Warwick. 
The scene I depicted was purely imaginary. Then follows this 
ext:aordinury sentence: ‘Hard facts are hard” (there isa 
novel truism for you), ‘‘but the facts are mere presumptuous 


outpourings of an ignorant conjecture, which he seeks to im- | 


pose on the credulity of his readers.” There you are, and, 
strange as it may seem, I have no doubt that Mr. Turner is 


very proud of that bit of eon ae from it youcan get 


an idea of the pompous windbag English affected by edu- 
cated men in press discussions. When I read these strain -d 
sentences, that evicently cost their authors much trouble to 
eae, I feel inclined to ask them, “Did it hurt you much?” 
e finds fault with my having imagination. I am proud of it, 
and if he lacks it let him try King Lear’s prescription; take 
‘‘An ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten thy imagination.” 
Yes, it was a slip of the pen when I wrote Anglo-American, 
I meant Franco-American, and I thank you Mr. Turner for 
telling my readers that Mr. Portier is also ‘‘County Monaghan.” 
I did not know it. In Tw to Mr. Turner’s fulsome panegyric 
of Messrs. Taunton and Portier, I say, “‘tut, tut, tut, they are 
very worthy members of the doggy world, but spare their 
blushes.” And then it is inconsistent in one part of his letter 
to say I ‘‘evidently know little” of them, and in another part 
to impute “malice.” I have read over again my notes that 
have su — upset Mr. Turner, and I ean see nothing in 
them to offend masculine minds, and [ don’t write for old 
ladies. If I have offended either of the gentlemen let him say 
so, and I will express regret for any unintentional act. Mean- 
while, with regard to interposing meddlers, ‘‘Taunton I know, 
and Portier I know, but who are ye?” As to the point of the 
matter. which was the award of the stud and breede!s’ prizes 
at Warwick, I repeat the opinion [ expressed in the notes 
that have so excited Mr. Turner: ‘‘Not one suspicion do 
I cast upon Mr. Portier’s strict probity, and I can say 
more, that [ feel contident that the award was an honest 
independent and conscientious one,” but none the less in my 
opinion, and that of many others, an utterly indefensibly 
rid.culous one. In speaking of my writing, Mr. Turner has 
employed the word ‘‘ignorant.” I believe his letter was writ- 
ten ‘before the Crystal Palace show, where Mr. J. Sydney 
Turner awarded the prizes in the mastiff classes; it cannot be 
said he judged them. Such a public display of ignorance or 
prejudice as Mr. Turner presented to bewildered mastiff fan- 
ciers by his awards in the puppy class, is within the recollec- 
tion of few men. if any. So enormous was the blunder that 
one of our oldest and most respected exhibitors, who has won 
prizes by the dozen and lost them with equal equanimity, was 
exasperated into making a scene in the ring. He did not 
mince his language in telling Mr. Turner his opinion of his 
capacity to judge mastiffs, and I dare swear his cutting criti- 
cisms are still tingling in Mr. Turner's ears. Had not this ire- 
ful Daniel so arrogantly assumed my “‘ignorance,” I should 
have hesitated to draw attention to that indelible record of 
his own incapacity, the catalogue of the Crystal Palace show, 
wherein those who run may read: Class II. Mastiff Puppies— 
1st, Princess Rita; 2d, Princess Ida. LILLIBULERO, 
JULY 29, 1884. 


DEATH OF, BOW. 


UST as we ge to press we receive notice from Mr. Odell 
regarding his well-known pointer, champion Bow. ‘ihe 
letter states that he had been unable to swallow anything 
for twenty-four hours, and that in all probability he would be 
dead before the letter reached us. Bow was a grand dog both 
on the bench and in the tield. He was. perhaps. as weil and 
favorably known as any dog in this country, and Mr. Odell 
will receive the ony of ao of the dog in the 
land. Bow was whelped in 1874. He was bred by Mr. 8S. 
Price Bow, North Devonshire, England; he was by Price’s 
champion Bang and out ot Davey’s Luna. Hewas brought to 
this country in 1878 by Mr. T. H. Scott, who exhibited him at 
St. Louis shortly after his arrival, and then sold him to the 
St. Louis Kennel Club, who kept him until the dissolution of 
the club, when he was purchased by Mr. Edward Odell, of 
New Orieans. ; 

Following is a list of his winnings in England in 1876: Second, 
Agricultural Hall; tirst, Exeter; second, Tavistock, and third 
at Bristol. After his arrival in this country he won on the 
bench: Third, St. Louis, 1878; first and special for the besb 


That’s how it was tried to teach | 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


inter, also with Sleaford, the special for the best brace at 

ew York, 1878; champion prize at St. Paul, 1879; first and 
special for the best pointer at Detroit. 1879; champion prize 
and special for the best pointer, also with Faust, the special 
for the best brace at Boston, 1879. His field trial winnings 
are: Divided second with Nellie in the All-Aged stakes at the 
National American Kennel Club’s field trials at Patoka, [Il., 
1879, and with Faust, winning third in the brace stakes at the 
same meeting. 


TREATMENT OF POISONED DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The lives of many valuable dogs can be saved by the oo 
use of a very simple remedy. As soon as you know a dog has 
been poisoned, inject about one ounce of hydrate of chloral 
into his back with a hypodermic syringe, the — to be 
governed by the size of the dog and severity of his symptoms. 
As long as there is life in him do not despair. I have known 
dogs to be saved by this treatment when in the death mag 

ICK, 

Brazi, Indiana. 


NATIONAL BENCH SHOW ASSOCIATION. 


JE have received notice from the following-named clubs 
that they will send delegates to the meeting called at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 17, for the purpose of forming a National 
Bench Show Association: The Philadelphia Kennel Club, Mr. 
S. G. Dixon. The Cleveland Bench Show Association, Messrs. 
L. G. Hanna and C. M. Munhall. 

The Philadelphia Kennel Club have kindly tendered the use 
of their club rooms, at the corner of Market and Thirteenth 
streets, for the meeting. We hope that every club in the 
United States and Canada will send delegates or appoint 
proxies, as the meeting will probably be one of the most im- 
portant events in canine history that has yet transpired. 


WHY LOGAN’S DOG DIED.—It seems the General owned 
a Sw fine watch dog, a mastiff, of whose sagacity and 
fidelity his master was never tired of discoursing. One sum- 
mer the Logan family were temporarily away from home, 
and Nero was left to guard the premises, of which he was the 
sole occupant, he having been readily taught to repair twice a 
day to arestaurant a few blocks away for his food,a hole cut in a 
back door ony ate | him means of egress and ingress. One day, 
on returning from his dinner, Nero heard a noise in the dining- 
room, and on inspecting the cause discovered a burglar, who 
dashed into a closet and pulled the door shut after him before 
the huge beast could fee im. The dog laid down in front of 
the door and waited with all the savage persistency of his 
breed for his victim to reappear. A day went by two, three 


} and still the stubborn dog, weak and haggard with hunger, 


kept his post with a purpose that only death could subdue. 
On the fifth day the family returned and lifting the emaciated 
brute from his station, opened the closet. It was then re- 
vealed that the house-breaker, provided with his kit of tools, 
had sawed a small section out of the frame wall of the house 
and escaped. When the dog beheld the aperture and the 
cold facts of the case dawned upon bis canine brain, his little 
remaining strength forsook him, and lying down at the feet 
of his sorrowing taster, he gave his tail an apologetic quiver 
and—died. His obvious resemblance to a human detective 
had broken his faithful heart.—Philadelphia World, 


THE DANBURY BENCH SHOW.—The society under 
whose auspices the above exhibition is given have arranged 
for prizes to be awarded at the next show to be held at Dan- 
bury, Conn., in connection with the annual fair, during the 
fist) week in October, as follows: Double the amount re- 
ceived as entrance money in each division of a class—viz., 
dog, bitch and puppy—will be paid by the society as a cash 
premium to such division, divided according to merit in first 
and second premiums, ac ording to the discretion of the 
judges. The best dog in each division may receive the socie- 
ty’s silver medal and the second a broze medal in place of the 
cash premium when desired. Winneis in the champion divi- 
sion will receive a special silver medal. There will also be 
special prizes given by the society besides those that may be 
— by individuals, as follows: The largest dog, the smallest 

og and the best bitch with uppies each a special silver 
medal; the best exhibition of dogs exceeding six varieties a 
special gold medal. An effort is being: made to secure the 
services of the best judges for classes, and when arrangements 
have been completed the announcement will be made in these 
columns. The premium lists are now being prepared and 
will be ready within a fortnight. There is an increased in- 
terest shown in this exhibition, and it will no doubt greatly 
exceed in numbers and varieties any that have preceded it.—F. 


NEW YORK FALL DOG SHOW.—The premium list of 
the fall bench show of the Westminster Kennel Club is now 
ready, and can be obtained by addressing Mr. Charles Lin- 
coln, box 1.812 New York, or at this office. A complete list 
of the classes and premiums may be found in our issue of 
July 10. We hope that the breec ers and owners of non-spo: t- 
ing dogs will heartily second the efforts of the club by an 
entry that will warrant them in making the fali show a per- 
manent fixture. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Kennel! notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 
1. Color. 

2. breed. 
3. Sex. 
i, Age. 


6. Name and residence of owner, 
buyer or seller. 
7. Sire, with his sire aud dam. 
8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 

paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Ge See instructions at head of this column. 

Belle. By Mr. Hazel Hibbs, Bristol, Pa., for red, with white on 
breast and toes, Irish setter bitch, whelped May 13, 1884, by Duke (Guy 
—Lil ian) out of Neitie (Berkley—Lulu), 

Ben. By Mr. Hazel Hibbs, Bristol, Pa., for red and white Irish set- 
ter dog. wauoes May 13, 1884, by Duke (Guy—Lillian) out of Nettie 
(Berkley—Lulu), 

Dot. By Mr. C. M. Munhall, Cleveland, O , for liver and white ticked 
pointer biten, whelped June 28, 1884, by Donald LI. (Donald—Devon- 
shire Lass) vut of Dora (Sensation—Devonsbire Lass). 

Clansman, Poker, Maggie, Eva, Nettie, fuss, Tonsy and Flirt. 
By the Kitmarnock Collie Kennel, Dorchester, Mass., ior b ack, white 
and tan collies, wo dogs and six bitches, whelped April 2, 184, 
7 their Kilmarnock Bruce (A.K R. 1422) out of their imported Iona 
r 


K.R. 1421). 

Petite Grace. By Mr. Luke W. White, Bridgeport, Conn., for lemon 
and white pointer bitch, whelped June 1, 1884 (Beaufort, A.K.R. 694— 
champion Grace). 

Leda, Panchita, Effie, Madge and Kilmarnock Belle By the Kil- 
maruock Collie Keunel, Dorchester, Mass., for one black, white and 
tan and four sable and white collie bitches, whelped July 11, 1884, by 
Scot Guard out of Drumlin Isle (A.K.R. 1417). 

Bang Grace, Earl of Grace, Graceful Bang and Nell Grace. By 
Mr. L. W. White. Bridgeport, Conn., for poimters, two lemon and 
white dogs and one lemon and white bitch und one liver and white 
bitch, whelped May 22, 1884, by champion Bang Bang (4.K.4. 398) ot 
of his Graceful (Sensation—Grace). 

Clyde, Don, Rogue, Archie and Scamp. By the Kilmarnock 
Collie Kennel, Dorchester, Mass., for three black, white and tan and 
two sable and white collie dogs. whelped May 25, 1884, by their Kil- 
marnock Bruce (A.K.R. 1422) out of their imported Winnie (A.K.R. 


431). 
fetta, Minnie, Meta and Blanche. By the Kilmarnock Collie Ken 
> » Mass., for one clack, white and tan and three sabi 


or 
of birth, of breeding or 


[Ave. 14, 1884. 


| pnd white collie bitches. whelped May 2%, 1884, by their Kilmarnock 
Bruce (A.K.R. 1422) ont of their imported Winnie (A K.R. 1481). 

Grace Beaufort. By Mr. L. Girdner, Mount Vernon, N. Y.. for 
| liver and white ticked pointer bitch, whelped June 1, 1884, by Beaufort 
| (4.K R, 694) out of champion Grace (Matci ee 

Pope, Snoozer, Ky-Ky, Pudge and Musette. By the Eseex Kennel, 

Andover, Mass., for pugs, t.o dogs and three bi ches, whelp d Aug. 
oe by their Young Toby (A.K.R. 478) out of their Titania (A.K. 
i). 


BRED. 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Lyde I1.— Fritz. Mr. John Wanstall’s (Washington. D. ©.) ee 
bitch Lyde II. (Sport -L) de) to champion Fri‘z (A.K.R. 1351), July 28. 

Elsie—Dunrobin. Mr. Cecil Campbell Hy gins’s deerhow d bitch 
_—. 7 Mrs. George Shepard Page’s imported Dunrobin (Torrom— 

oval). 

Di—Buckellew. Mr. Thos. F. Connolly’s (Flatbush, L. I.) English 
setter bitch Di (P+ rfection—Beauty) to Mr. W. A. Coster’s Buckellew 


(A.K.R. 30), July 28. 
WHELPS. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Lillie. Mr.G. D. Penniman’s (St. Denis, Md.) black setter bitch 
Lillie (Rake— Flora), June 27. eight (five degs), by Bang (A.K.R. 805). 

Ruth. Mr. E. S. Hawks’s (Ashfield, Mass.) English -etter biich 
Ruth (Dashinyz Lion—Armida), July 2, , by Bobolink (Rake— 
Clara Dale). 

Sweetheart. The Ashmont Kennel’s (Boston, Mass.) red Irish set- 
ter bitch Sweetheart (A.K.R. 299), 1ug. 7, eleven (five dogs), by their 
—- Nimrod (A.K.K. 631). 

Lyda Belle The Ashmont Kennel’s (Roston, Mass.) red Irish setter 
bitch Lyda Belle (A.K.R. 6.6), Aug. 4, eleven (four dogs), by their 
champion Nimrod (A.K.R. 631). 

La t Bird. Mr. Jos. R. Tri sler’s (Lancaster, Pa.) pointer bitch 
Lad ird, July 18, nine (three dogs), by Shot; all liver. 

Flirt. Mr. George A. Ayre’s (Warwick. R, |.) Gordon setter bitch 
Fiirt, Ang, 2, sixteen (seven dogs), hy Dinks (A.K.K. 1077). 

Beauty. Mr. Walter D. Peck’s (New Haven, Conn.) pug bitch Beauty 
(A.K. t. 1360), Aug. 8, five (two dogs). by his Napoleon. 

Titania. The E-se= Kennel’s (Andover, M: ss.) pug bitch Titania 
os R. 471), Aug. 8, tive (two dogs), by their Young Toby (A.K.R. 
473). 

Coomassie. Mr. L. Shuster, Jr.’s (Philadeiphia, Pa.) English setter 
bitch ( oomassie (A.K.R. 949), July 12, five (one dog), by Mr P. H. 
— champion Glacstone. 

ictoria. Mrs. C. Wheatleigh’s (New York) pug bitch Victoria 
(A.K.R. 1264), July 14, five (three dogs), by her Tu Tu (A.K.R. 1268). 
SALES. 

Ge See instructions at head of this column, 

Tiny. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, age not given (Racer— 
Beulah), by Mr. A. C. Krueger, Wrightsvi.le, Pa., to Mr. E. 8S. Hawks, 
Ashfir ld, Mass, 

Robert Bruce. Black and tan_collie dog (A,K.R. 893). by Mr. Chas. 
H_ Baker, Boston, Mass., to Mr. E. S. Kneeland, Springfield, Mass. 

Toquin. Mastiff dog, whelped Jan. 26 (Diavolo, A.K.R. 543— Madge, 
A.K.&. 548), by the Ashmont Kennel, Boston, Mass., to Mr. J. D. Was- 
son, Albany. N. Y. 

Donald I1.—Dora whelp. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped 
June 28, 1884, by Mr. C. M. Munhall, Cleveland, O., to Mr. J. R. Bole, 
same place. 

Clyde. Black, white and tan collie dog, whelped May 25, 1884 (Kil- 
marnock Bruee—Winpie), by the Kilmarnock Collie Kennel, Dorches- 
ter, Mass., to Mr, 1. Bremer, New York. 

PRESENTATIONS. 


E> See instructions at head of this column. 

Bang—Lillie whelp. Black, white and tan setter dog, whelped June 
27, 1884, by Mr. Geo. D. Penniman, St. Denis, Md., to Mr. Allan Mc- 
Lave, Baltimore, Md. 

Donald 11.—Dora whelps. Liver and white pointers, whelped June 
28, 1884, by Mr. C. M. Munhall, Cleveland, O. oe to Mr. L. G. Hanna, 
same place; a bitch to Mr. H. C, She:man, New york, and a bitch to 
Mr. T. S. Dumont, New York. 

DEATHS. 


> See instructions at head of this column, 

Sheila. Scotch deerhound bitch, 11mos. old (Oscar—Olga), owned 
by Mr. James M: rtimer, New York, July —, from distemper. 

Turtar. Fox-terrier dog, 6mos. old (Mariboro Jockey ~ Lill), owned 
by Mr. James Mortimer, New York, July —, from distemper. 


Tuirty Cents A WEEK, at age 25, buys a life policy for $1 000 in the 
Travelers, of Hartford, Conn. Caeapest fir-t-class govds in the 
market! Apply to any agent, or the home office at Hartford.—Adv. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


ARMY MARKSMANSHIP. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 
As my second article on army target practice contained not onl 
criticism but suggestions as to improvements, I could perhaps well 
ass over **Benton’s” criticism of my fi:st article in silenve; but 
onest criticism is entitled to respect and answer, aud first thanking 
“Benton” for his courtesy. let me now reply: 

In my fir t article I purpo ely refrainea from any definite sugges- 
tions or formulation of new ideas. Ii was my desire to attract atten- 
tion and discussion, and my criticisms themselves suggest the 
remedy; but, living so far away and it taking so Jong for the mail to 
go and come, criticism and answer would necessarily take so much 
time that I finally concluded to send the secund article, not in answer 
to any discussion, but as advancing my ideas for improvement, and 
anticipating just such criticism as that of “Benton,” and to that 
article 1 wouid refer him for much iu reply to his remarks. so, al- 
though my first article condemns simply, it will be found that my 
seco: d does suggest and formulate, and possibly 4 third may do so 
still more. 

““tsenton’’ says our system is ‘‘an old and well establizhed system ;” 
will be be kind enough to tell me how old, and what he considers as 
age? *Luidley’s Rifle Firing’? was not i sued until some time in 1879; 
his system, and the present one, was not formulated until Aug. 16 of 
that year (See G. O. No. 86, A. G. O. Series, 1879), and the revised eui- 
tion of Laidley was printed and distributed some time in 1880. Prior 
to Laidley it may be most ewphatically saia that we had uo system. 
Some bail firing was done | some few offic: rs with their men. but 
as a whole, the army was without any system whatever. The Tactics. 
issued in 1873 (see G. O. 6. Headquarters Army, July 17, 1873), had 
less than six pages devoted to the subject (Par. 179 to 187 inciusive), 
and cover d a crude system to which no attention whatever was paid 
by the majority. Prior to this tne tactics hid nothing but the manual 
for the louding and firing iu the aifferent positions, and this as far 
back as 1867. Now I know there were books and systems long betore 
Luiuley issued his, for he copies and draws from many 1. his book, 
“Creedmoor” had began the Soom as ea: ly as 1874, or perhaps earlier. 
and the tever was sp:eading aid taking in new victims continually 
in 1874-75-76-77; but the system as a system, affecting the whole 
army, did vot begin until the fall of 18.9. Just pricr to this a system, 
based on Department orders sim; ly, was in voz ue in the Department 
of the P.atte (whether other departments had a similar one [a . not 
prepared to say), and this Department -ystem, though similar, was 
not like a present one; and it had to be wbolished when Laidley’s 
came out. 

‘Lhere is yet an order on file in this Department, issued by Gen. 
Ord, who, by the way, was the only department commander iv tuose 
days who insisted and demanded that turget practice shoula be, and 
he did have quite a sys.em; there is one order, I suy, wnicn says, in 
effect, that “recent results of campaigns against hostile Indiaus have 
demonstrated the fact that it is cheaper to expend lumber for targets 
than for coffins. Post commanders will, therefore, see that a pry) 
expenditure of material is made to provide the nevessary meuns for 
tar.et practice.” 1 do not quoie the exact la guage, as I have not 
the order here to quote from; but I have seen and reud the order, and 
know that it is almost the exact language used and ivea conveyed. 

And does not the mere existence of such an oder indicate that 
want of target practice had been badly ielt? Would it indicate tnat 
any zeal whatever then «xis ed, except on the part of the dep .rtment 
commander, for target pract.ce, and that be had to issuc orders to 
enforce his zeal? 

It may therefoie be truly said that we have not an old system; the 
system we have has beena co since 1879, some of the growth 
having been in a right, but, as I claim, the greater part iu a wrong, 
direction and with wrong i eas. Gullery practice was not established 
by orders until May 13. 1880 (see G. O. No. 36, A. G. O of that date). 
the reports now required were called for tirst in 1881 (see 4. O. 43, A, 
tx. O., May 9, 1581), and the annual « lassification of **two best scores,” 
etc., was Instituted by this same order; the “trophy” was first offered 
in 1881 (see G. O. No. 45, May 11, 1881, A. G. O.), und conditions for its 
winning changed in 1882 oo G. 0. 62, A. G. O., May 18, 1882); the 
— — of com: etitions vas fully instituted in 1882 (see G. O. 

, A. G. O. May 16, 1882), haviug been t started by G. O. No. 44 
series of 1881, and a great deal of detail previously unexplained and 
undetermined was decided by this order. Skirmish firing and com 
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Should Capt. Farrow accept this offer, he can name his own day (ex 


was begun in 1882, Mounted practice with carbine and re- | little attention will ever be given to sighting; but we are not teaching 
petition vg inaugurated in 1882 (see G. O, 87, A. G. O. May 2%, 182), | men to fire without sight, we are teaching men to shoot with steady 
nd innumerable decisions as to the detail, ete., have from time to | aim at individual enemies, so as to enable them to be effective upoo 

the duty they may at any moment he called upon to perform, viz., 


a 
fight Indians, who are always at extended intervals; or to take their 






























































































time been given by denartment orders and cirenlars, making @ mass 
of decisions and rulings that it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawver 

to follow. The allowances of ammunition for oe ractice. includ- | places on the skirmish line against skirmishers. Times will doubtless 
ing revolver, was not fully determined and decided until 1883, and — come when solid line or mass is exposed against line or mas~; 
now we have G. O. 12, A. G O. of 1884 as among the last. ut they will probably be few and far between, and even when they 

Asto the system being ‘well established” I would ask “Benton” if he | do come, surely the man who can “‘pick his man every time”’ will be 
really thinks it is, when orders and decisions innumerable have been | none the worse for his training. even against a boy of men. — 
given as indicated above by which to establish it; and when some of The practicability of the Creedmoor target 1s the only qualification 
these orders conflict. making more decisions and orders necessary | worthy of mention, m my opinion; but cannot a better target, that 
fully to elucidate doubtful points? The requirements of orders, in- will be fully as practicable, be devised? It requires four colors or 
cluding2department orders, previous to G. O 12, 1884. called for 66 eee combinations of colors to signal the hits = their value on the 
cent. to make a man a first clas: man (Laidley calls for 85 per cent.) at | divisions, an a decimal target would only require two. These signals 
200. $°0, and 500 yards, and the rulings under G. O. No. 58, of 1882, re- | would be easily learned, remembered and worked, and as rapid scor- 
quired that a score of 16 in 5 shots together with a 17 in another score | ing take place with them as with the present system. Then, with such 
of 5 shots (and those two scores not necessarily conseentive or in the | a target a score of 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 or 0 for a shot would mean 
game month—see G@. O. 6. Department Platte, 1883), or 33 in a score of 10 much more than does the 5, 4. 3,20 0at present, and percentages 
shots, gave this percentage. G.O. 58, Par. XI , required that scores | would be as easily figured for scores of 5 or 10 shots. 
of five shots were to be taken ax the basis. G. O. No. 12. of 1884, ¥ our paper containing “‘Benton’s”’ criticisms happens also te contain 
changes this, and yet does not recogniz the impossibility of making something applicable to my ideas of classification. In the second 
65 per cent. on scores of 5 shots. It calls for “the three best scores | column of the 314th page appear the scores made by three men. each 
m de (each having the required percentage)’*—the italics are miune— | man shooting three times on the same day, at the Schutzen Park, 
which practically raises the first class man’s percentage to 68 per Savannah. These men arecalled marksmen and properly so, as their 
cent., the second class man’s to 52 per cent., an | the marksman’s per- shooting entitles them to be so called Dauey, first man, makes 43, 
centage to 72 per cent. at 600 vards, as ir is simply impossible to make 42, 43, out of 50 for his three scores; White 43, 43, 42; aud Kolshorn 
the percentages called for cv previous orders on scores of five shots. 41,43 and 38, having evidently had bad luck on his seventh shot. 

Now Tam not compliining as to the -tan“ard having heen raised, for Then we have White with 68, Dancy with 61, not to mention others, 
I think that a move in the right direction; I am simply calling atten- | 0 t of 75 in 15 shots at 20yds. range, being an average tor each of 
tion to tis to show that in my opinion a system is not ‘well estab- | OVer 80 ner cent. Now when any man can repeatedly oa thesame day 
lished” that requires so manv orders and decisions to clear up doubt- | make 80 per cent. or over I believe he sbould be called a marksman, 
ful points, said donbtful points being caused by orders that are poorly but when he only twice or three times in a year’s firing makes 80 per 
dige=ted and poorly worded before issue and on being issued. ‘+, O. | Cent. or over then Isay he is not a marksman, nor entitled to any 
12, 1884, could just as well have fully expressed its meaning by the | Such honor or dignity. That we have marksmen of the first cliss I 
addition of a little more detail, have stated fullv that 68 per cent., 52 | 4m fully willing to admit, but that we also have them of this second 
per cent and 72 percent. would hereafter have been the require- class [also contend. Ihave aman in my troop who qualified as a 
ments, and have settled many points,yet doubtful, beyond any shadow marksman in the spring of 1882, and never repeated his marksman’s 
of doubt. scores from that time until the end of the target year. By chance, 

I have read my article of May 8arefully from begining to ene. and | Or whatever you may choose to call it, he put in -he scores necessary 
it is to be regretted that “Benton” thinks he “need nct remark upon | to make him to be classified as a marksman; but he never repeated 
the many eviden'ly strained conclusions reached in his (my) efforts his scores that year. and there were men who were not classed as 
to discredit the svctem that he denounces so unsparingly,” for I can- | “marksmen” who beat him all around shooting at all the ranges. I 
not find them, and, as Iam open to conviction, I would have been | Dever would have classed him as a marksman except for the order, 
gla to bave them pointed out. There is nothing in the article, | for I do not believe he was entitled toit. 
viewed without adverse comment as to particulars, that I would | | Itis useless to say that those men mentioned above are experts 
alter, abridze. or retract. It expresses just exac'ly what I mean and | What should a marksman be but an expert? There is nothing to 
what I would emphasiz>, and I have not “already been reminded show that they are considered experts The article simply callstuem 
that it is not so much the system, but the practic: s that have been marksmen and attaches no particular importance to their work, 
allowed at his (my) station to grow upon this system, that consti- Further down in this same column are other scores of 45, 44, etc., 
tutes for him (me) his (my) grievance; I am reminded every target at Boston; at Waltham, 44, 40, 40, etc., and so on. but here are ouly 
rractice dav—and I have four of them a week, two for carbine and | records showing one score for each individual, and therefore there is 
two for pistol—t»at the faults are in the system as announced in | 2° telling, except by watchinz for future records, or looking back for 
orders, said orders embracing those from the A tj itant Geueral’s | those of the past, to tell whether these are exceptions or are the rule. 
office, from Divi-ion, Dep:rtment, and Post eee ‘rters. Iam | Then there are tne scores at Milwaukee by Farrow and others. Far- 
reminded every day that I have men shooting at 200yds., who | Tow with 72 out of 75, followed by 66, 65, 65, 62, 61, not ovly good 
“py order,” are supposed to be qualified therefor, and who should shooting, but shot under unfavorable circumstances, and none less 
yet be at the 1%-yd. range; that I have men at the 300 who should than 80 per cent. , 
be yet at the 200, ete , etc.. etc., and I knowof no “practices that Classed as a marksman though I am, and with a record such as was 
have heen allowed at his (my) station to grow uvon this system,” ex- shown in your issue of the 8ta, I do not claim to be able. to do such 
cept such as are authorized and directed by orders, and such as are shooting. I only claim to be a fair shot, and I would only have it 
co-extensive vith the entire army. understood what our marksmen are, mys It included, so as to have 

The ideas advanced by m are not mine alone. I claim no origin- | 4" intelligent and in’elligible understanding as to what our men can 
ality therefor. I have talked and discussed with riflemen of all | 2nd cannot do. This our classification does not give, and I would 
branches of our service. from manv regiments and many parts, and I —— require either that a man’s average, as well as his best shoot- 
know there is a general feeling such as T have expressed. ing, should be looked to, to determine whether he is or is nota marks- 

Again itis to be regretted that*Benton”is so sparing of yourcolumns. | ™@D. #nd bave such a system that the fine shot gets due credit. even 
I have no wish to he personally offensive in my remarks. but if he had though the faur and medium shot be classed as a marksman also. 
anvthing to say why did he not say it? I oceupied nearly a pagein]|. Ifreely admit that there are two sides to this as well as all ques- 
your issue of the 8th, an’ certainly he has as much right to intrude | ions. I only regret that “Benton” did not present his side rather more 
on your space as I. Pad he said, what he wished donbtless you would “in extenso,” and I hope that others who agree with him may be 
have publishe it gladly, and I then would have been met with criti- pleased to give their views. Understand that I am open to convic- 
cism fae to face and had detail to have met and answered. What | tion, and if proved to be wrong will fully acknowledge my error: but 
mav be evident to him may not be evident to others, unless he makes | | will at present say that I do believe there ix “jugglery,” “humbug 
his meaning clear by express statement, and I cannot ther fore be and ‘‘buncombe”’ without end in our present system, and I hope to 
expected to meet anything but the express statements he dzes make, | S€¢ it stopped and a true basis of progressive instruction instituted, t 
Let me, therefore, meet what he does say about targets, can only thank you for your editorial article. and say I believe you 

As I take it. the fundamental obj°ct of target practice is to teach | have the right idea therein, and I hope you may continue your 
men to shoot at and hit a certain object, which object is regulated in notices of our work until we are given what we want, a proper and 
size nnon our targets by the distance. This object I take to be the | easonable system, such that admits of no tricks, and whose result. 
bull-eve and not the rest of the target, the spoce around the bullseye tell exactly what they mean and mean exactly what they tell; such 
being divided into spaces or divisions of different value simply to | that when a man is so qualified he will be much prouder than | now 
give a means of showing and scoring the shots that missed the bulls- | #™ of being classed as a marksman. Cc. D. 
eve and yet came somewhere near to it. The scoring cf such misses Fort Mckinney, Wyo. 
of the bullseye of course shoul! have. and do have, @ value: not only ——— 
as” score, but to show the rifleman where he is missivg. so as to 
enable him to see what correction to make for the next shot to shoot 
better and to hit, or come closer to the bullseye. 

Before going furt! er let me say that ‘“Benton’s” article and mine 
have been the su:ject of discus ien with one of the best instructors 
in my regiment, and who has the most marksmen in his troop of any 
in “ regiment, and that he fully agrees with me, and then to pro- 
ceed. 

Our practice having for its object the hitting of the bullseye and not 
the target. does it not go without saying that the man who comes tne 
closest to it is the best shot. and that the scoring should so indicate? 
This i i ppossible with the present target A ‘four’? anywhere is of 
the same value, whether it be in. from the bullseye or 9in. from it. 
as my be the case, More divisions should be placed upon the targ: t, 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BELLEVUE, Ohio.—Gallery Club, %in. bullseye, 76ft.; paper tar- 
get. Average percentage for June and July: Ebertshauser 8Y.2. 93.2. 
Dr. Yearick 85.5, 92. Scnachterle 79.7.9) 2. Gira 87.2. 868. Aigler 
87 5,87. Dr Higgins 86.8. 87. Bodette 90,—. Wollensligel 88.2, —. 
Web-ter 83,—. Aug. 1. Range 200yds., Sia. bullseye, 2in. ring, no 
wind, possible 100: 
Ebertshauser, Ballard .22....,,..93 Diltine, Winchester .44..........87 
Scherk, Winchester .44.......... 90 Heal, Winchester .44........... 82 
Aigler, Winchester 38.......... 88 Be. 


nn Conn., Aug. 2.—Weekly shoot of the Empire Gun 
‘lub: 





an? a decimal target, such as is already used by private clubs, be in | (‘U0 

stituted, I have shot at such targets at sbort range gallery practice, | G Gilbert............. ....... 8 10 9 12 10 12 10 8 10 11-10 

they being of siz ropor‘ional to our r duced target of Creedmoor GA Lemmon ceeccccecceceecs 122 9 12 6 6 10 10 7 10 10— 92 

pattern red in gallery practice. On th reduced Creedmoor I made G PNorth............. +0000. 9 8 9 8 Il 8 11 9 10 9 

a a6 in three consecutive scores of five shots each, off-hand, using ¢ . ae rtereeeeeeereeee ees - 9 . as 9 9 = q : e— = 

a ' . escores | ATOR... - nce cece eee eeeeeee 0 ‘ ‘ aod 
alara target rifle at 50ft.. and frequently repeated very fine scores ek ,e. Cea eee be Ss 


with both Ballord and the carbine and rifle of the service. Ona deci- 


, 6 
mal t>rget, with same space occupied by bullsey+ and four ring | Aug 9.—Bright light, and a very eens — 


WFO. occesn “snceaae 98 BR il 10 11 10—105 


divided into ten equal spaces 14in. between rings, with bullseye 4m. | 7 - 

Gtemeter ¥ ken tat ean ae average $0 per cent., showing tor | Fred a Perking -......0.00.. 12 12 11 12 11 8 9 11 9 10-105 
itself how much closer scoring could be done by it. Shots on the | @ A Lemmon ............... 11 10 9 10 11 11 8 12 12 10 104 
Ge-tened tacuet teak Gackd ena a Claud” Gu tne Crantanter tunel, [0 GME .--.--.cncscenecee- 10 12 9 1 9 10 8 10 10 12-101 


9 

might count anvthing from 8 wo 1. Shots that hit the bullseye on the | F Carr................eseese0 91010 8 7 2 7 
Creedmoor might count either 10 or 9 on the decimal target. as I was -o-8 5 8 Il 2 12 9 8 1 5- 
using a smaller bullseye purposely as more in accordance with the 9 
So tance, and I wanted to see what I could do for my own satisfac- 12 

a. 

I absolutely and positively deny that it is easier to shoot on the ver- 
tival than on the horizontal, as “Benton” claims. An examina ion of 
any target after firiag by any troop, battery or comp ny in the army 





CL Alling:: at 1 8 8 7 9-88 
ae 7 8 7 10 5 11 10 8 10—88 


BOSTON, Aug. 9.—There was a large attendance of riflemen at the 
Massachusetts rifle range to-day The light was good and the wind 
blew from the northea t. In the Victory medal mateh. Mr J. B. 
Fellows made an excellent 86. Below is the day’s record, all at 200,ds.: 


will probably show more hits to the right at 4-3 to 3-8 than anywhere Man Target. 
else on ‘he target. All our arms (except the revolver) drift to the | R Reed.....................04. eeeeeee SO § 15 20 12 18 20 19 17 2—170 
right, the natural tendency of all beginuers is to pull to the right, | J Francis.. ...................0.655 16 16 17 13 11 11:15 15 17 16-147 


and it is a hard matter to learn to bring up the rifle even on a “rising Creedmoor Prize Match. 








sight” and put shot after shot on a ve tical line through the center of | F W Perkins........5555555455—49 RB Souther........ 4044 144455—43 
the builseye. More misses are made to ‘he right than anywhere else, | W H Oler............ 454.545554—46 
and all the instructions given emphasize the necessity of teaching Ring Target. 
the men to “‘pull the tri ger with an even, steddy pressure of the | R Reed 24 20 16 24 22 25 25 22 23 W—221 
fnger,’’+so as not to impart motion to the piece. Ina wind this is | U M Jewell .-24 23 19 2 20 21 2W 22 2% 19-217 
even harder yet; motion is much more readily given to the right or | J Francis .......... 1... cece eee eee eees 22 19 22 23 19 Vt 24 2 2s 15—211 
left by the wind than in any other direction. In kneeling, she left | J B Fellows..................200e000e- 19 20 23 2 19 24 19 22 20 21—2Ai7 
arm being snpported, the deviations are naturally to right or left. WTO vn ccieceons etal aan gece garaaae 18 23 22 16 21 20 21 2 21 17—203 
“Benton’s” argument tha- the elliptical target shoul-1 be turned on | W Fisher........ .........2200ee eee 21 22 17 24 15 24 18 2 18 W222 
its side to represent a man lying is very far fetched. If lying in the | R Davis..................22 cee cesses 23 18 17 18 22 19 21 19 21 23-21 
open ke would bea fool who would lie with side exposed to shots Creedmoor Practice Match. 
He would lie head or feet on and would still present a fair target for | J Francis.... ......- 555553415548 J E Stavion (mil)... .5353444444—39 
the line shot. Most emphatically ‘‘we have” not “zone far past the | A Law......... .... 441545555145 M George (mil)..... 3133534— 36 
day of ‘line shors,’*’ for we ure or should be teaching men to shoot at | A Keach............ 4554544544-—44 J CB Erickson (mil'.43213!4444—36 
individua's more than ever now that “open order” lines are the or ler | Re-entry............ 4544445445 -44 C W Hodgson....... 2435341434—36 
of the day in engagements. Time was when “tiring at the goose anc | J E Darmoddy (mil).4444543445—41 M G Andrews....... 5343 3u2424—-35 


hitting the gander’’ did very well with the compact lines or bodies of 
troops; horizo..tal accuracy was very well under such conditions; 
bat now we have a Jine of extended and individual skirmishers 
epposed to a similar line, each under cover if possible, each dodging 
aout from cover to covet, and the line shot is ye: more to be sought 
for than ever. At the distances which will rule in such cases the 
plunge of the fire contracts the dangerous space. I may fire jast 
over a min’s head lying head to me on the ground, and from this 
very plunge hit him in the back. leg or fect if I shoot on the line, 
whereas I would miss him entirely if Fedo to one side. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 27.—W. M. Farrow was on the Shell Mound 
Range to-day as the guest of Col. Ranlett, of the 5th Battalion. For 
the visitor’s benefit a friendly match of 100 shots at the 200 yard tar- 
get was arranged. Lieut. S. I. Kellogg and Messrs. Pierce and Wal- 
tham, all of the battalion, joini:g Mr. Farrow in the shooting, That 
gentiemau used a new repeating rifle, with peep and globe sigats. 
while the others used open-sight military riiles, regulation pull o 
trigger. The scores of Farrow and Kellogg were of more than ave:age 
exc. lience, as the following sho v: 
MONON ie csksncnees 555555544447  Kellogg............. 5555344445—46 


I had individual experience in this which I may be pardoned for 54545 555 
mentioning. I was sitting in a “buffalo wallow” Guten = Indian en doadsieoss 7 SouSHo1S 16 
gagemen some years ago, firing at **Mr. Lo.”” My rifle was the only 455555515447 445 1445445 - 4 
one at work on that part of the iine, because carbines were then not 4445345545—44 5555445444 —45 
snoposed to ve able to reach the dis ance. After every shot I fired 5444555154—45 55414 4544—44 
there was a return fire all around or above m+, as the Indians were 454445545 1~ 44 5534544544—45 
creas range, coming closer and closer as each shot was fired. 355544555 —418 4445.055455—46 

inally I fired at an Indian fully exposed, purposely to draw my fire, 5144555445—45, 5555454455 —4 
and in re urn the bullets wh.zz2d over and on each side of me and one 45555535447 4545455445 —45 
hit the ground within an inch of my hip. Had ‘Mr. Lo” been a geod weak 
line shot when that shot was fired I would not now be “driving the 456 454 


quill;”’ be shot to one side, and the “miss was as good as a mile,” and 
here I am “‘at your service.” Needless to say that I at once got out 
of his ‘‘daugerous space, * and be had to — get his range before 
he made any such “close call” on me, and before that happened the 
fight was over, 


Tu the heat of bettle, when solid line is opposed to solid line, bus 


The other scores, by totals of strmgs, were: 
4 438 46 43 47 45 45 42 41 43-489 
WOIUNORE 7.5.55 sce cecceves 48 43 43 43 45 48 45 42 43 43 433 
Policeman P. D. Linville, of San Francisco, says he will shoot Capt. 
W. M. Farrow a match at 200, 500and 600 yards. any military rifle, 
open sighte, regulation pull of trigger, to ruky at the Presidio Range. 









cept Sunday) and terms. 

THE INTERSTATE MATCH —There is a likelihood that California 
and Nevada will renew tuerr fight at the butts this year, as Briz.-Gen. 
Dimond, of California, has appointed! the following committee to 
take charge of the arrangemeuts for selecting and sending tue inter- 
state team to Nevada in September: Lieut. Col. Brom vell, Capt. C. 
L. Tilden, Lieut. G. H. Strong, Lieut.-Col. David Wilder, Lieut. Adolph 
Huber, Lieut. C. F. Last, Lient.-Col. P. Boland, Capt. P. Dalany, 
Lieut. R. H. Hammond, Jr., Major T. J. Parsons, Capt. T. H. Thomp- 
son and Capt. D. B. Fairbanks. Major A. F. Klose, In:pector of Rifle 
Practice of the Second Brigade, has been add-+d to tae committee, 
and will have charge of competi ions for places on the team, tne first 
of which will be held at Shell Mound on Sunday, Aug. 10. He will 
furnish targets and markers for the use of all who wish to take part. 
Any military rifle, open sight, with regulation vull of trigger, can be 
used. The interstate match must be shot at Curson City in Septem- 
ber, and the committee wiil have to work lively and energetically to 
get a representative team of ten men. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


INTERSTATE TOURNAMENT. 


FPHE first guns will be fired at 9 o’clocek this morning. The grounds 

are the Metropolitan Baseball Park, First avenue and 107th 
street, reached via the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad. Tournament 
will last through Friday and Saturday. The proposed dinner at Coney 
Island has besn given up, as the committee found it impossible to 
secure the desired room. The following teams will be present: Two 
from the Massachusetts Rifle As-ociation, two from the Jersey City 
Heights Gun Club, one each from the Narragansett Gun Club, of 
Providence, R. I ; Spencer Gun Club, of Norwich, Conn.; Worcester 
(Mass. — Club, Westwood (N.J.) Club, aud probably Exeter (N. H.} 
Gun Club, 

The referee will be Mr. Al Heritage. of the Jersey City Heights Gun 
Club. Much interest is taken in the meeiing, and it is expeeted that 
the matches will be closely contested. It is an open se-ret that the 
New Eng!and teams think they can carry off the prizes and the New 
Jersey boys are said to have taken a solemn oath on their guns to 
maintain the reputation of their State. It will be a hard fouzht 


battle ae 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug. 8.-The East End Gun Club, of Cincinnati, 
met for the regular weekly shvot, Aug. 7, Attendance of both shvot- 
ers and spectators was good. Five traps s*t at fourth notch, were 
used. 18yds. rise for singles, and 15 for doubles: 

EE echarventcnecuey.. 23 10101101110111110110—14 11 10 00 10 00O—4 
Whitney ..................01110°01000011100030 — 7 00 10 10 OL 10—4 
EE Sadavan anuadeees. 00 10100001010411010010 — 9 00 it 10 10 10—5 
PE iccceccenas nsecnwese 11000110000000000000— 4 00 00 01 00 00—1 
Ge eccness snawicansseus 0110011101111111110—14 10 11 11:11 «11-9 
Hency .... eevee eee. -e11110111000111010010—12 10 1) 01 00 10—4 








Schatzman...............11110011110010110111—14 00 01 10 O01 O1--4 
Goes ous sees cuaeneas 11101011 110111110111 —16 11 01 11 11 10—8 
MP ciccesanacecsec ds 0v00000000001001 1101— 4 10 09 00 10 00—2 
RIN axe earednssanawe 10111101111111010111—16 11 01 11:10 11—9 
aes x35 aoacamdease 11111011101001000000—10 10 11 10 01 lU—6 
Ns .cc deve sic tucawasece 110001 1111011011 1000—12 
EE sun sin dvaaewdeuanet 001000090009010000)0— 2 
BD gsids ssn vaccsaxness 0910006001001011100— 6 
NOONE 503.05 vecacne soucase 000100010111000 — 5 


HARTFORD CITY, Ind., Aug. 1.—Monthly shoot at clay-pigeons ou 
the Fair Grounds, in contest with the Marion Gun C.nb and Hartford 
City Gun Club. Trap fourth notch: 

Marion Gun Clu. Hartford © ity Gun Club. 
Brown .. 10110111111110101111—16 Cortwright00101111101111111111—16 
Mark... 1001011101; £11110110—14 Neubauer. 10031110001110110111—13 
Adkins ....1000111000.010011110—10 HAubburd. .111111101 1011010100—13 
Me Entire ..10110100110111011111—14_ Cooley 0)0000J1011101000001— 7 
Parks. ....00100010110000011100— 7 Gadbury . .01011111001010111111—14 
Jones ....,10111000111110111110—14 Clouser. ...11110111101101100110—14 
J Whistler.60010101101110111100—11 Tait ...... 00111111011010111001—14 
L Whistler.01111101010111110110—14 Gabie......0.011000001011110110— 9 


100 99 


NORTH SIDE GUN CLUB.—Woodside, L. 1., Aug. 6.—Regular 
mouthly match. Kroger 26vds., the rest 24yds.: 
ONO ecadarensx eens -10111:0—5 Manning...... ..........d011N—6 





ME acnuwacts «cutee poo ey a. eee arr 0111110 -5 
Mpwie Ge... «66. eves os 10:1101—5 Kettler. ...............0. 0101101—4 
NN eines anccacececs BENTRII—F Dr BYGMS....... cecccceccas 1011111—6 
GNM ics) sasscstecses SIQHEEI—6 TORO. «6. onc cccescences 1111111—7 
ee a | reer 11111117 
QupermiaG®. ....<<cccces 1111000—4 Fender .. .............. 10010u0 - 2 
Graue ...... ...1100011—4 pdkalten............ . .llvli11—6 


Ties of 7, 26yds .. Winholz won with 6 straight; Barlow missed 3d 
and withdrew, Terrett 4 out of 5, Wah'en 3 out of 5.—F. 

PERU GUN CLUB, Aug. 1 —Conditious: Combination traps, 10yds. 
rise, 1st notch: 


RT Mitac cdndaavkrecetiass besa veWens 10111111901001111111—15 
I dicaexacucweesddudaweses ee eee eeel1111111111111111111 —20 
MERU RNIN osc canccctaceuebutscacdnccsencecds 011101101110110.1110 - 13 
Me ON oo 2 os doe Saas tenn dnddanan daadan 10110101011100110000—10 
D Macmasters. Shot at 5:........-.0e-csecceces 10110 3 


SACRAMENTO, July 27.—The Forestér Gun Clu held its monthly 
pigeon shoot at Agricultural Park to-day. Owmg to the absence of 
many members of the club from the city there were only ten contest - 
ants. and the shooting was not very good. in the suosequent pool 
shooting the shooters did better. Following is the score o: the main 





ee 1111111110i1—11 Coffey.............. 110019111011—8 
NON S cad alice een 111111110111—11 Miller ....... ..... 0111000011117 
ES colccué ann ches 0111101110iv— 8 Tebbets ... ....... 001001101101—6 
H Gerber. .. .001110101111— 8 Eckhardt......... 00001 L011 1u1—6 
Sebroth ..........11110101010i— 8 Kuhstaller ......... 009010110001 —5 


Watson and Zuver shot off the tie on 11 at double birds, Watson 
winning, as follows: Watson 0, Zuver 4 The main match was fol- 
lowed by a sweepstake, $2.50 entrance. 2lyds., 5 birds: 

NON.” Sdsovcus eacans ad pi ee errr 11111—5 


WEEE Sncics: cnweccse, occdeeeee 
The ties were decide 1 at a freez2out, 3lyds.: Todd 1, H. Gerber 7, 
W.tson 6, Parrot5. The next match was for $5 entrance. 2lyds. 10 


WSs aga cecal sa 1111111111—10 Watson.............. 110°110w. — 5 
EOIN 50) csdcac 1110111111— 9 Parrott.............. 1111111111—10 

Todd and Parrott sho: off at 3iyds., freezeout, Parrott wiuninz, 
Todd having lost his first b-rd. 

LONG ISLAND SHOOTERS.—The Glenmore Rod and Gun Club 
hadits annual shoot on Ruffle Bar, Jamaica Bay, on the 7th inst 
There was much jollification and some shooting, the score of wuich 
is given. E. H. Madison acted as referee, and barring the rain a 
very pleasant day was passed. The main snoot was for the club 
gold medal: 

Class A, 27yds. 


BD GI sing ccc eccevace 11111117 _ J K Powell............... 111101 —6 
ND ncn wccacadane 1111i1—-7 GA Raisbeck.......... -liviil-—6 
GU Forbell ......... .. 1111111—7_ E Schiellein............ 110: 111—6 
OPES as a neicnceseues 110:1—5 PSutter............... lille —5 
S A Livingston.......... 1111111—7 WR Selover ... .......:111101—6 

acca cirasaes sodas 11011.0-5 JY Van Wicklen........10:1111—6 
B Midas.... ....1100111—5_- J A Vreeland............ 1010011—4 





WOO ic sceacaa sixes 1001111—5 W Linington.... 
Te ties for first place then shot at 3 birus each, with the foliowing 
result: H. Bookman, 1, 0, 1—2: H. Boehwe, 1, 1,1—3; G. U. Forbell, 
S. A. Livingston, 1. 1, 1—3; W. Lmington, 1, 1, 1—3; J. Walsh, 1, 0, 1— 
8 Th four highest then shot off, with the following result, each 
man retiring as svon as a bird was missed: H. Buehme, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1— 
5; G. U. Forbell, i, 1, 1,1, 0—4; S. A. Livingston, 1, 1, 0-2; W. Lining- 
ton, 1,1, 1.1, 0O—4. 
ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS.—Rockinghani, N. C., Aug. 
5.—Editor Forest and Stream; It wiil be seen by the inclose. pro- 
ramme that tue tournament of the Sportsmen's Association of the 
Jarolinus will take place in Charlotte, N. C., on the 26tu, 27th and 
28th days of “the present month. All persons fond of such sporis are 
cordial'y invited to be present. Soe of our members would be giad 
to **measure swords” with experts from any section of the country, 
and say ‘“‘Lay on, Macduff” to the best of them. Hotel accommoua- 
tions are ample, and the grounds as good as can be desired.— WALTER 
L. STEELE (President). Tne programme provides eleven matches, all 
except Nos. 1, 5 and $ being open to the world: ‘tuesday—1. Match 
for championship and gold badge, team of 5 men, 10 balls each man, 
rotary tr p, 18vds.; 2. Sweepstakes, 6 balis. 18yds.; 3. Sweepstakes. 6 
clay-birds, 18yds.; 4. Sweeps akes, 4 live pigeons, 2lyds., 5 ground 
traps, 1 barrel. Wednesday—5. ieam championsnip and badge 
match, 5 men, 50 clay-birds per team, 18yds., traps at 5 aogies; 6. 
Sweepstakes, teams of two mea, 8 balis ny’ man; 7 a 5 
clay-birds, 2lyds. rise; 8. Sweepstakes, 5 douvle clay-birds, 18yds. 
Voursday—9. Todividuel championship, 15 balls, 26yds. straight awey 








for $110 Scott gun and badge; 10. Teams of two men, 7 clay-birds, 
18yds., sweepstakes; 11. Sweepstakes, 4 double balls and 4 double 
clay-birds: 12. Consolation sweepstakes, open to those who have not 
won first, second, or third in any previous regular match, 5 clay- 
birds and 5 balls, 18yds. A handsome silver cup will be presented the 
individual making best score in matches Nos.1and5. Rules to govern 
the shooting are such as are usually adopted, and will be furnished 
onthe grounds. One-eighth of all purses will be deducted to defray 
the necessary expenses, except in live bird shoot, in which case the 
actual cost of birds will be charged. On every day, after the regular 
matches, sweepstake shooting will continue until night. Parties de- 
siring to join the Association before this meeting, will please make 
application to the secretary, inclosing $1 initiatory fee.—T. H. GrBBEs, 
Secretary, Columbia, §. C. 


WELLINGTON, Mass, Aug. 9.—At the weekly shoot of the Malden 
Gun Club, at Wellington this afternoon, the winners in the sweep- 
stakes matches were: 

1. Five glass balls—Dickey and Steele divided first, Hopkins and 
De Rochmont second, Scott third. 

2. Same—Dickey first, Brown second, Pratt third. 

3. Five pigeons (straightaway)—Dickey took first money, De Roch- 
mont and Steele second, Short third. 

4. Same—Dickey and Brown divided first, Hopkins took second, and 
De Rochmont and Short divided third. 

5. Three pairs clay-pigeons—Hopkins won first, Pratt second, De- 
Rochmont third. 

6. Three pairs doubles—Hopkins won first, Steele second, Pratt 
third. 

7. Five clay-pigeons—Hopkins took first, Scott and Dickey second, 
Brown third. 

8. Five birds—De Rochmont won first, Scott second, Dickey third. 

9. Five birds—De Rochmont won first, Scott second, Steele third. 

10. Seven birds— Brown won first, Hopkins and Saunders divided 
second, Pratt and Snow third. 

11. Five birds—Dickey took first, Hopkins and Brown second, Scott 
third. 

12. Five balls (straightaway)—Brown won first, De Rochmont and 
Short second, Dickey and Steele third. 

13. Ten birds, medal, sweep— Hopkins and Pratt won first, Brown 
and Steele second, Dickey and Short third. 

Scott won the gold medal. 


Dachting. 


FIXTURES. 


Secretaries of yacht clubs will please send early notice of pro- 
posed matches and meetings. 
Aug. 11-25.—Quaker City Y. C., Annual Cruise in Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. 
16.—Salem Bay Y. C., Open Matches. 
Aug. 16.—Hull Y. C., Open Matches. 
Aug. 23.—Boston Y. C., Third Club Match. 
Aug. 23.—Beverly Y. C., Open Match. 
Aug. 23.—Beverly Y. C., Nahant Third Championship Match. 
Aug. 26.—Beverly Y. C., Special, Marblehead. 
Aug. 28.—Quiney Y. C., Fourtlr Match. 
Aug. 30.—Huill Y. C., Second Championship Match. 
Aug. 30.—Beverly Y. C., Open Sweepstakes. Marblehead. 
Sept. 3.—Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 
Sept. 4.—Salem Bay Y. C.. Second Championship Match. 
Sept. 6.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Special Match. 
Sept. 6.—Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 
Sept. 11.—Quincy Y. C., Last Race. 
Sept. 11.—brenton’s Reef Challenge Cup. 
Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Fall Matches. 
Sept. 14.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Cup Race. 
Sept. 28.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Harbor Cruise. 
Oct. 5.—Quaker City Y. C., Closing Review and Cruise. 


Aug. 


WAIL OF THE SLOOP. 


HAT are the wild waves saying, 
Hildegarde! Fanita! Athlon! 

Running, reaching or staying, 

I hear but the same sad song; 
And not while under way only, 

But at anchor by night or by day, 
Comes the weird, monotonous greeting, 

“The skimming dish passeth away.” 


Fanny! we hear no singing, 
*Tis but old ocean we ween, 
Seating devil’s tattoo on the fantails 
Of Oriva, Wenonah, Ileen. 
Don't heed the barks of those sea dogs, 
Those diving bells, imps of the deep, 
You sneaked round Long Island before them, 
And came in ahead of the heap. 


Yes, but there’s something greater, 
That punctures my tenderest rib, 

Tis the gibe of the double-dyed traitor 
Who imported the two-headed jib. 


Yes, but the waves seem ever 
Repeating the same horrid jeers, 
Flatiron! Tub!! All endeavor 
Can’t stifle my troublesome fears. 
To windward those cutters have merit, 
Their staunchness is more assured still; 
After all there is very’small credit 
In winning a race ‘‘down the hill.” 


No! And my dread is the greater 
Lest these lead mines successful be found, 
While I'll be condemned as a freighter, 
Scudding Little Neck clams through the Sound. 


YACHTING ON LAKE MICHIGAN. 


[ By accounts of the 18th annual regatta of the Chicago Y. C., 

give the victory to Cora in the first class on time allowance, al- 
though her actual time was greater than thatof the little Verve, in 
the class below. 

The pleasant weather brought out a large number of spectators on 
the steamer Jobn A. Dix, the regatta committee being on the steam 
yacht Welcome. The course was a triangular one of 18 miles, and 
the wind, at start, from the east. The entries were: 

FIRST CLASS, 

Waterline. Beam. Draft. 
Wasp, sloop 64. 19.10 6.00 
Cora, sloop ‘ ; 17. 4.06 


Verve, cutter i 
Harry Burke 5 1 
Las Campanas, sloop 


O. K., sleop 
THIRD CLASS. 
DS BEBE PRR aIa Skhenbalsscne seme sncne 18.10 


06 
05 7.09 
06 = 


a 
3 


Una nee ae 
The starting gun was at 12M. Zephyr first at 12:06, Cora second at 
12:09:50, Verve third at 12:12:50. Las Campanas, 12:14:04, Wasp 
12:15:15. Una 12:17:95, O. K. 12:25:40. 

Once on the win« the little Scot set the pace for the others, layin 
up closer and goiug ahead at the same time, and helped by 
handling, led around the first buoy, Wasp being 1m. 15s. bebind, Cora 
1m. 30s. and the rest, virtually out of the race. Over the second side 
of the course the sloops gained on the smaller boat, Wasp turning at 
2:16 and Cora 2:18, setting off for home under spinakers. Wasp was 
first in at 3:25:40, Cora at 3:32:41, and Verve at 3:35:34, their actual 
times thus being: Wasp 3:10:25, Verve 3:22:41, Cora 3:22:51. The cor- 
rected times were: Verve 3:09:49:, Cora 3:09:57, Wasp 3:10:25, making 
Verve the winner, but as she was entered in second class, she takes 
the prize in that class only, the first class prize going to Cora. The 
Zephyr arrived at 4:24:08,and the Las Campanas at 5:05:30, their 
actual times being 4:08:04, and 4:51:26. Cora’s prize is a silver pitcher, 
value $175; Verve, a silver cup, value $125; and Zephyr, a silver cup, 
value $100. The Harry Burke, though starting, was not regularly 
entered. Verve’s performance thus far on the Jakes does not dis- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


credit her old record, as she has shown herself able to compete with 
much larger craft than herself, and on the open courses of the lakes, 
with the winds common there she will, without doubt, make many 
converts to the side of safe, speedy and seaworthy yachts. 


HULL Y. C. 


HE first championship race of the Hull Y. ©. pesipenet from 
last Saturday, came off yesterday afternoon. e wind at start- 
ing was from the southwest and blowing quite fresh, but in half an 
hour it died away, and the sailing was slow. Later, however, the 
wind again freshened, and the boats came in in fine style, many of 
them passing the judges’ boat within a few seconds of each other. 
The preparatory gun was fired at 3:15 o’clock, and five minutes later 
a second gun was fired for the starting of the boats in the second 
class, the first class having finished on Saturday. The first boat to 
cross the line was the Banneret (keel), and she was fcllowed quickly 
by the centerboard yacht Rambler. The Transit was bothered on 
account of not having a full crew, and it was nearly five minutes 
before she got to the judges’ boat, and, as no allowance would be 
made, the owner refused to be reckoned as a contestant, although 
she sailed partially over the course, There were no starters in the 
third class. At 3:25 the fourth class got away, the contestants being 
the Amy, Queen Mab, Niobe and Mabel. ‘hey all got away nearly 
together, and madea fine appearance. The fifth class also got away 
together, and were so even that they commanded the applause of the 
spectators. At 3:40 the sixth class started, The courses were, for 
second class, 11 miles, and for the other classes, 7 miles. the first 
boat to return was the Queen Mab, well in advance of the Joker, 
second. The Wildfire, in the fifth class, carried away her gaff, and 

did not return. The following tables give the result of the contest. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Length. Actual. Corrected. 

2 2417 219 00 

24717 


44 10 
48 44 
50 31 
51 03 
51 16 


46 55 


Banneret, J. F. Brown, keel 
Rambler, J. J. Henry, c. b... 
FOURTH CLASS. 
{eng Mab, Buswell & Litchfield, ¢.b.22.06 
oker, George Coffin, c. b 22.08 
20.06 
20.06 
21.02 
FIFTH CLASS. 
Spray, H. H. Faxon 18.10 
Wiva, P: UM. BOD, CBE... 6: 00s05cesisesies 19.06 
Myrtle, C. H. & RK. C, Poor, cat 
Hornet, Harding & Merrill, cat 
er Jere Abbott, cat 
Sheerwater, W. M. Merrill, cat 
Kismet, H. M. Curtis. cat 
Wildfire, H. A. Keith, cat 


Niobe, F. L. Dunn, c. b 
Mabel, George R. Howe, c. b 
Amy, C. W. Baxter. c. b 


ww wrwew 
Rseka 
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2 22 57 
2 22 46 
Did not return. 


2 18 31 1 49 13 


Mirage, L. M. Clark, cat 
2 20 34 1 49 41 


Elsie, C. H. Harwick, cat 

Rocket, B. F. Bass, cat 2 20 43 

Charlotte G., Freeman & Garraway. c.17.11 219 42 1 50 2 
Following the races on the 28d inst., the club will undoubtedly sit 

down to a supper at the Oregon House.—Boston Herald, Aug. 7. 


NEW YORK Y. C. ANNUAL CRUISE. 


- may be that it is not always foggy at Newport, that the sun and 
moon shine at times as in other places, that wind and rain are not 
always present, the oldest inhabitants say so, men of apparent verac- 
ity, but it will be hard to convince the yachtsmen of New York and 
Boston, whose hard lot it was to be anchored there all last week. 
Fogs, calms, rain and mud, until the patience of all were exhausted 
and they were ready to welcome most any weather for a change. 

Never before have the — for a brilliant racing cruise been 
so good, the pick of New York and Boston yachts present in racing 
trim, plenty of valuable prizes for all races, both sail and steam, a 
flagship worthy to lead any squadron, and a commodore ready to do 
all possible to make a success. 

According to programme, the fleet met on Saturday afternoon at 
New London, the Namouna coming in on time from her transatlantic 
voyage. A meeting was held in the evening, at which it was decided 
to sail for Newport on the following day, declining the offer of cups 
for races at New London. The programme was changed, however, 
on account of the fog, and it was not until Monday afternoon that 
the fleet drifted into Newport in a dense fog. 

The first races were to be sailed on Tuesday for the Goelet Cup, but 
Tuesday morning brought only rain with the fog. The town was full 
of sailormen, owners and their guests, captains, hands, besides the 
crews of smacks and coasters in harbor, all damp and dripping, and 
all alike in one dismal monochrome of yellow oilers, varied by an oc- 
casional black one. 

Boats were busy in spite of the rain, some to and from the shore, 
and some carrying visitors from yacht to yacht. The two little steam 
launches of the Namouna seemed to be in constant motion, évery- 
where through the fleet, day and night, carrying messages, stores, 
passengers, all the time. 

The fleet at anchor was one such as has never before gathered in 
American waters, and was well worth a careful inspection. Fore- 
most, at her moorings near Fort Adams, was the stately Namouna, 
just in from a run across the Adantic, but looking none the worse, 
and in company with her, aloof from the smaller fry, the Dauntless, 
Dreadnaught, Tidal Wave, Rambler, all known of old. 

Further up were a mixed fleet, schooners, sloops, cutters, steamers, 
with everywhere between them the catboats for which Newport is 
famous. Big Wanderer, with the black horse at her masthead; near 
her Gracie, with Fanny further above; the handsome Harbinger, new 
and clean in her first season’s coat of white, her stylish stern and 
bright cutter bowsprit showing to best advantage among the stub 
tails and square painted sticks about her; just below her two little 
fellows, Rajah and Wilful, stylish and saucy looking; outside of her 
Maggie, trim and shapely, mast stayed well forward, copper bnght 
as gold, and horrible to relate, ‘“‘the British jack a riding at anchor” 
over her stern. 

Athlon had a place near by, her board over the side for repairs. 
Regina and Whileaway were noticeable from a distance by the blue 
tinted cabin top; Espirito, lingering on the outskirts, was minus a 
bowsprit end, knocked off by the steamer ares In the middle of 
the heap was the old “iron pot’’ the Mischief, looking ready for a 
share in the sport. Montauk, Gitana, Fortuaa, Grayling, were also at 
anchor, with the old Juniata, now the Wave Crest, Julia, now Nir- 
vana, Norseman, Clytie, and a host of others. 

The cutters were certainly not the least prominent feature of the 
fleet, Bedouin, Ileen, Wenonah, showing out in bold relief their high 
sides, bright copper, taper sterns, and sailor rigs among the low 
waists, half-moon sheers, painted spars and blunt ends of the older 
ones. Medusa, a fine looking little ship, came in on Thursday from 
Boston; Huron was present with the Eastern fleet, and last, but not 
least, was noticeabie the long spars, straight sheer, and shining sides 
of Madge, once more afloat after two years of idleness. 

Of course the most prominent of the steam fleet, next to Namouna, 
was the Electra, high black sides, smooth and perfect, handsome 
outline, and glittering with bridge and wheel of bright brass. Besides 
her was the white Magnolia, the two stacks of the Onenta, the twins, 
Corsair and Stranger, and a number cf smiller ones, making a total 
of over 100 yachts present. Thetis, the new sloop, had been with the 
Eastern fleet, but was obliged to return to Boston to repair her board. 
The programme as settled on Tuesday was to race for the Goelet 
cups on Wednesday, from Newport to Oak Bluffs on Thursday, and 
after the return on Friday to race on Saturday for the Brenton’s 
Reef cups, around Sandy Hook lightship. The prospects on Tuesday 
night were not encouraging, the rain falling gently and the fog 
everywhere. 

Wednesday morning was litle better, but all were ready early, 
extra boats and gear were sent ashore, the regatta committee 
steamed out on the tug Luckenbach, which had come trom New York 
to follow the races, and in good time the fleet were ready, off the 
Dumplings, but all in vain; down rolled the fog thicker than ever. 
Beaver Tail boomed dismally and ominously, and after waiting until 
noon, the signals, ‘‘Race postponed until to-morrow”’’ were set, and 
the tug steamed through the fleet with them flying. In the afternoon 
the sky really brightened, and some, over-sanguine, actually asserted 
that they saw the sun, but soon another white fog bank hid the fleet 
from each other and the shore. The programme wasagain changed, 
the following order being issued from the flagship: 

In consequence of fog to-day the race for the Goelet Cup has been 
postponed until tomorrow. A modification in the programme for 
the week will consequently be necessary. On Friday the squadron 
sail from Newport to Oak Bluff, competing for the Brenton’s Reef and 
Oak Bluff cups, and wil] return to Newport on Saturday, competing 
for the handicap cups, as previously offered by the Commodore, for the 
sail back from Oak Bluffs. 

by order of the Commodore, THomAs Burgess, Fleet Captain. 

NEwPoRT, Aug. 6, 1884. 

Thursday morning was even worse than the preceding one, being 
so bad that no attempt was made to start. All resigned themselves, 
not without more or less grumbling, to the existing state of things. 
Of course another postponement was necessary, and, as time was 
short, a new programme was arranged at a meeting on board the 
Namouna in the afternoon. 

The Goelet cups were to be sailed for on Friday, on Saturday the 
fleet would race from Brenton’s Reef to Oak Bluffs for two cups pre- 
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sented by the Commodore, remaining over Sunday and racing back 
on Monday, for two cups also given by the Commodore; thisraee to be 
a handicap, based on the times of Saturday’s race. On Tuesday, @ 
race over a triangular course of 60 miles, from Brenton’s Reef to and 
around Sow and Pigs lightship, thence to and around buoy on north 
end of Block Island and back tostart. The prizes offered are: One 
$500 cup for schooners of £0ft. sailing length and over. One $500 cup 
for schocners under 90ft. sailing length. One $500 cup for sloops of 
55ft. sailing length and over. One $500 cup for sloops under 55ft. 
sailing length. One $500 cup for the first yacht winning on time 
allowance. 

After this race the squadron will race from Newport to Marblehead 
for a cup worth $500, with no limit of time or sails. 


SMALL CRUISERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been an attentive and appreciative reader of the yachtin 
department of your valuable paper for some years past, and althoug 
at present the owner of one of those much maligned boats denomi- 
nated ‘“‘cats,’’ am open to conviction. I commenced my boating 
career with a small cat, then tried jib and mainsail, followed that 
with a small sloop, and have finally got back again to a cat (about 
26ft. L. W. L.), which I have used for the past three years; and while 
as yet I have never struck any weather in which I could not handle 
her alone, still, in candor, I must admit that I have been compelled 
to run for harbor when, although the fishermen were doing the 
same, I would have liked to keep on. 

Do you think I would do well to make still another change for a 
yawl, say about 25ft. L. W. L., 7ft. 6in. beam and 4ft. 6in. draft; and 
would I be likely to experience any more difficulty in managing a 
boat of that size and rig than my present centerboard cat? Iam still 
bigoted enough to think the catboat the fastest to windward in ordi- 
nary weather; but what I want nowisa suitable boat with proper 
accommodations to admit of my taking my wife occasionally on a 
three or four days’ cruise. 

Please give me your ideas as to the boat best adapted to this pur- 
pose, speed to be secondary to comfort. PROBABLE PROSELYTE. 

{Our correspondent puts very plainly a question which is asked 
many times every year by those who, with a fondness for cruising, 
have found no better boat for their purpose than some variety of the 
small centerboard sloop or cat, more or less faulty, according to the 
locality where they are found. To answer the questions directly, the 
proposed yaw! will give much greater accommodations in the way of 
comfortable cabin room for two or three than the boat mentioned, 
and would be much more easily handled by ope man, besides being 
safe. The rig itself is very easily managed, and while not as fast as 
a catboat in a good breeze and smooth water, its advantages become 
apparent as soon as it is necessary to reef, both as to ease of hand- 
ling andspeed. We have gone into the subject of accommodations 
at a greater length in another column. For the purpose described, 
we would recommend a boat of about the dimensions mentioned, or 
if depth of water permits, 5ft. draft, flush deck, cockpit, small cabin 
trunk and companion in one, pole mast, jib, mainsail and mizzen, as 
illustrated last week in the ForEsST AND STREAM, With an interior ar- 
ranged somewhat as described this week, the increased room allow- 
ing a more convenient arrangement, however. ‘The greater portion 
ot the ballast on the keel would make the boat safe under any press 


of sail.] 


LAKE YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION. 


HE first regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing Association and fourth 
annual regatta of the Oswego Y. C. was to have taken place 
Wednesday, July 30. The course was a triangular one, starting from 
a buoy outside of pier opposite club house, to and around a buoy 34% 
miles W.N.W., thence to and around a buoy 3!4 miles N.E. 34 E., 
thence to and around the starting buoy, 34g miles 8.14 E. First class 
yachts to sail over course three mes, making 30 miles; second class 
yachts to sail over course twice, making <0 miles. 

The following first class yachts started: Aileen and Verve, R. C. Y. 
C., Toronto, Ont.; Garfield, K. Y. C.,° Kingston, Ont.; Ella, O. Y. C., 
Oswego, N. Y. Second class: Gracie and Jolanthe, B. Q. Y. C., Belle- 
ville, Ont.; Laura, K. Y. C., Kingston, Ont.; Katie Gray, Laura, Cricket 
and Fascination, O. Y. C., Oswego, N. Y.; Zeta, O. Y. C., Sackett’s 
Harbor. 

The wind was from S.W. and light. The first class yachts started 
at 10 A. M. and second ciass at 10:30 A. M. 

By the time the first class yachts bad reached the starting buoy first 
time around, and before all the second class yachts had reached the 
north buoy, the wind died out entirely and the regatta committee 
postponed the race until the next day. 

The day following the wind was from the S.W. strong and puffy. 
The first class yachts started at 9.30 A.M. The Ella, of Oswego, 
having lost her topmast, was unable to start. The others started in 
the following order: Aileen, Verve, Garfield. They rounded the 
home buoy the first and second times in the same order, the Aileen 
have a lead of at least three miles. Just as the Verve rounded the 
home buoy the second time a heavy wind and rain squall came down 
thelake, compelling the yachts to shorten canvas, while running 
from the west to the north buoy a wind and rain squall of unusual 
severity came down the lake. The Garfield having sprung a leak 
was obliged to run for the harber, which she reached in safety, let- 
ing go her anchor and dropping out of the race. 

The wind had now shifted to the west blowing very hard and a 
heavy sea running. For the balance of the race the yachts had a 
succession of wind and rain squalls, but by skillful handling came 
through all right, the Aileen winning the race. The following is the 
actual and corrected time: 

Corrected, 
4 51 50 
ee 5 41 35 
did not finish. 
+h most interest was centered, 


9 52 20 
Gracie 


9 52 50 
D655. cues scene eesseoen on 9 51 82 Laura (Kingston) 
Fascination ROPER coos: ete suneinneice cae 9 54 50 

The west buoy was rounded first time as follows: Iolanthe, Laura 
(Oswego), Katie Gray, Gracie, Zeta, Fascination, Laura (Kingston), 

ricket. 

A wind and rain squall came down the lake before the yachts had 
reached the north buoy the first time, which was,rounded as follows: 
Iolanthe, Katie Gray, Gracie, Laura (Oswego), Laura (Kingston), Zeta, 
Fascination, Cricket. 

The yachts were obliged to tack from the north to the starting 
buoy, which was rounded the first time as follows: Iolanthe, Laura 
(Kingston), Katie Gray, Laura (Oswego), Fascination, Cricket, Zeta. 

The Gracie being hopetessly in the rear withdrew, and entered the 
harbor. From this to the west and north buoys the yachts had a 
succession of wind and rain squalls, causing all to reef, and in some 
cases settling away everything for a time. The west buoy was 
rounded the second time as foilows: Iolanthe, Katie Gray, Laura 
(Kingston), Laura (Oswego), Fascination, Cricket, Zeta. 

At this point the Zeta, finding the wind and sea too heavy, with- 
drew and sailed for the harbor, which she reached in safety. The 
north buoy was rounded the second time as follows: lolanthe, Katie 
Gray, Laura (Kingston), Fascinacion, Laura (Oswego), Cricket. 

At this point the Katie Gray was 2min. 15sec. ahead of the Iolanthe 
on time allowance, Iolanthe being second and Laura of Kingston 
third. These three yachts rounded the north buoy within two min- 
utes of one another. From the north buoy to the finish the yachts 
had aseries of squalls, during which time the Katie Gray sailed 
away trom the Laura of Kingston and held her own with the 
Iolanthe. 

When the Iolanthe was within 100 feet of the finishing line, the 
severe squali spoken of before struck the Iolanthe, Gray and Laura 
of Kingston. The Iolanthe, by skillful handling, managed to cross 
the line carrying nothivg but close-reefed mainsail. The other 
yachts, with the exception of the Cricket, were obliged to settle away 
everything. The Gray and the Laura of Kingston got out their 
anchors; the Fascination and Laura of Oswego drifted down the 
lake and were picked up by the tug and towed into the harbor. 

The squall lasted for almost an hour, after which the Gray and the 
Laura of Kingston iade sail and crossed the finishing line, the Gray 
crossing second and Laura third. The Cricket carried sail through- 
out the blow, behavirg admirably, and finished fourth. The follow- 
ing is the actual and corrected time: 

Actual. Corrected. 


3 57 40 


The second class yachts upon v 
started in the following order: 
Laura (Oswego). .......... 9 51 05 
Ds rc ccsbexccectnunese 9 51 30 


Katie Gray 


Tolanthe 
Katie Gray 447 3 
Laura, of Kingston 5 13 24 

Iolanthe awarded first prize, Katie Gray second and Laura, of 
Kingston, third. The regatta throughout was one of the most excit- 
ing ever held on Lake Ontario. The visiting yachtsmen were ten- 
dered a banquet by the Uswego Y. U., Wednesday evening, July 30, 
in the City and Attic club rooms. Much credit is due Commodore 
Mott and the regatta committee for the admirable arrangements and 
the manner in which they were carried out, as everybody concerned 
expressed the greatest satisfaction. 

The championship pennant donated by Commodore Mott, to be 
sailed for by yachts of the Oswego Y. C., was won by the yacht Katie 
Gray. G. A. G. 

After the races at Oswego the fleet sailed for Kingston for the sec- 
ond match of the round, which was sailed on Menae , Aug. 4, The 
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twas rainy, clearing in the morning with a southwes t 

Bina “ohe rues she cts ol tear buoy ot 
to buoy 0! ’s Point, then 

Free, eee, eed fen buoy off Four Mile Point, thence to 


Island, thence 
= tf "ae and twice around, forty miles. For secord class, 


ings off Grand Trunk wharf, thence to buoy off Abbott’s 
from moorings buoy off foot - Simcoe’s Island, thence to place of 
ing, twice around, thirty miles. 

i offered were: For first class, $120, $60 and $30; for sec- 
ond, $80, $40 and $20. The starting whistle blew at 10:27, the boats 
i ver as follows: : 
Norah, R. J. Bell, B’ville..10 32 30 Aileen, J. Leys, Toronto. .10 34 - 
Verve, B. Cochrane, Tor..10 33 00 Garfield, Dr. Curtis, K’g’n.10 36 1 

Norah led over the course, Aileen being second and Garfield third. 





The times at finish were: aa” “Cs ial 
8 43 25 5 10 55 
3 54 50 5 20 20 
..4 04 50 5 23 40 
WOO cic cnnccnsestgeeses . 4 27 30 _ 5 54 30 
The Norah won by 6m. 41s., the Garfield being second on time allow- 


ore second class started from an anchor at 10:58:45, the following 


boats entering: Laura, T. McK. Robertson, Kingston; Tolanthe, W. 
Biggar, Belleville: Katie Gray. W. B. Phelps, Oswego; Gracie, R. M. 
> Belleville; Victoria, G. Offord, Kingston. The times of turning 


Roy, 
at end of first round were: ; 
Tolanthe..........0 sesseee 12 27 BB LAUIA........ccccccee coee 12 34 45 
Katie Gray...........+e0+ 12 81 2 Gracie.........---eeeee- 12 35 50 
WRNOIR . oc ccccccacccceses Time not taken. 

as follows: 


The order remained unchanged to the finish, which was 


Finish. —— 
witedinwee 600s Meeaseveeks) teeeees 1 49 20 2 50 35 
Katie Gray Bee hiss Ca cc tdd dacgumaasuneyanenaees 2 00 01 3 01 16 
I. occ cuiscck A060 svete eese ENR censcccnnnenacaee 2 02 45 3 04 00 
211 05 3 12 20 








THE YAWL WINDWARD. 


THATEVER may be urged against the yawl rig on the score of 
speed, it is beyond question the most convenient rig that can 
be given toa small boat. The sail plan in FoREST AND Srream of last 
week shows the rig of the little yawl Windward, designed and built by 
W. P. Stephens of West Brighton, Staten Island. She has been tried 
thoroughly in light and heavy weather, and handles well under full 
sail as Shown, under jib and mizzen, and under mainsail only, requir- 
ing with the latter, in very strong winds, a little of the jib to keep ber 
off but at other times having an easy weather helm under any shift 
of sails. 
DIMENSIONS OF SAILS AND SPARS. 













Mainmast from fore side of stem..........-. --- 4ft. Gin. 
Mainmast, deck to hounds................++e+e+- 17ft. 6in. 
Mainmast, deck to truck..........-. ceeeeeee eens 25ft. 
Mainmast, diameter at deck ............---++++- Sin. | 
Mizzen mast, from fore side of stem............. 19ft. 10im. 
Mizzen mast, deck to hounds.............-++0+++ 12ft. 
Mizzen mast, deck to truck ........... ..-.seeee- 18ft. 
Mizzen mast, diameter at deck...............+++ 344in. 
Main boom, length............ccececeeccceccccees 15ft. 
Main boom, diameter’... .........scccccccccccccece 3in. | 
Mizzen boom, length............cceeeceeeeeeeeeee 7ft. 9in. 
Mizzen boom, diameter. ...........2-eeeseeeceees 2in. 
SE oan cinicia a cae oven xe . 12ft. 
Main gaff, diameter..............- 234in. 
WRIBRORY FORE 5. ois oss cacesccccecevecveccesns 6rt. 9in. 
Mizzen yard, diameter... ......--ceceeeeees . in. 
Lal of maningall. ..<......00ccccccccceccccessccens 15ft. 
Luff Of mizzen SAll.......cccccscccecce vescececses (ft. 9in. 
Leech of mainsail... ......2.ccccccccccccccescces 22ft. Yin. 
Leach of mizzen sail.............00.csccccccccecs 11ft. 6in. 
Mainsail, tack to peak.........cccscccsccccccscece 25ft. 
Mizzen sail, tack to peak.............: ee 12ft. Sin. 
Mainsail, clew to throat...........c.cccccccceces 19ft. 9in. 
Mizzen sail, clew to throat..........--..0.- sees 16ft. 
URINE ooo ccs cecac' nate xe nsidus seed cnadeesenee 18ft. 

PEP ON LODE. 5 on cccicccce 050 occctecesnscccssvececes lift. 9in 
MI o.ons tecsntn saknsbetedservanenasseenénees 14ft. Gin. 
TORGR, WE vcsidiccec, cecveceseucvecssvsuccecacecss 17ft. Gin. 
TOPAAl, LECCH......  cccecece cceccccsccssceseevce 11ft. 4in 
BOMBA, L006. 62.20 oc cccccescceretcesscecesssnase 13ft. 

EE TONE wooo oc ic da gs ecncascvencedisenasincetedes 14ft. 
Topsail yard, diameter.........---+-++eee+eeeeees 2in. 
BOwSprit, OUGDOATE.. ......2..2ccceccccccsseccerses 7ft. Gin 
Bowsprit at stem, diameter...............-++++++ 334in 
Bowsprit at end, diameter.............-+.sesees- 24in 
BO Oe I oe nis. casincicdtacesrepscesnsasesenes 220ft. 
Area of jib......... ... S5ft. 
Area of mizzen........... a eoe OlfE. 
I Ie vo an cine cided ctieniesdtadénsvwcnasans T5ft. 

i onic ccenc csecesecves ctvendesdemsesed 451ft. 
Length on water-iine . 
a IN og ccarencees diudueadentccacctenses bs 
BOG, GRITGOME.......cccccccess ift. 
es MI i cincicc ects cans decncesecce ecesces by 
Height, cabin floor to top of house inside ...... 5ft. lin 
Pe as cia wae vtescecesexccedavenass 1,7001bs. 
I I I ons vig cc ce reseseesduscedsneess 2,0001bs. 
I aio ori ris ses tcntaschescdcdcnducacecnte 7,5001bs. 
Ratio of ballast to displacement.... ............+ 5 
Midship section abaft center of length........... 1.5ft. 
Center of effort, lower sails, ditto..............-. 1.40ft. 
Center of lateral resistance, ditto......... ...... 1.37ft. 
Center of BUOYANCY, GIO... «.cccscsssccsccsecece - 72ft. 
Center of buoyancy below water-line...... «cuss eee 


Table of scantling: Stem and stern sided 3in.; keel amidships, sided 
8in.; moulded, 6in.; frames, double, 244x244 at heels, 244x144 at 
heads; first 5 frames singie sided 1}4in., 244 at heels, 14% at heads, all 
spaced 15in.; floors, iron, gal., 3gx24in.; keel bolts, iron. gal., 34, 
spaced 15in.; clamp, 114x5in.; shelf,114x4in.; ceiling, 3gin.; bilge 
clamp, 114x5in.; planking, 7in.; deck, lin.: fastenings of keel and 
deadwoods, in. gal. iron bolts. 

It is a difficult problem in all yachts how to arrange the available 
space to the best advantage, and the difficulty increases rapidly as 
the size of the yacht \lecreases. In comparing the relative accom- 
modations of yachts, it is often forgotten that there is a unit of 
measurement for all, large or small, by which they must be gauged; 
and this unit is the height of a man, or say 6ft., as the least head 
room in which the average man can move in comfort. This much at 
least must be had in a yacht of any size, and more, while desirable, is 
not indispensable. Similarly, this length, or a little more, is neces- 
sary for berths and lockers for sleeping, and a like size for breadth, 
an excess in any one direction being of little value, unless accom- 
panied with reasonable dimensions in the other two. 

For this reason the keel boat of moderate or even extreme pro- 
portions permits great advantages over the ordinary shoal type, 
whether large or small, as tiking boats of the same internal capacity 
in cubic feet, the former offers one clear space from stem to stern, 
with a fair proportion of height and breadth, offering every possi- 
bility to the designer, while the space in the latter is lar ely taken 
up by the wings, where it is of little use, leaving a low and confined 
rat-hole for galley and forecastle, and a similar large and compara- 
tively useless space aft, under and about the cockpit; and while 
headroom may be had in the cabin, thanks to a barn-like structure 
on deck, the space under it is sacrified to that ever-present, always 
in the way, centerboard. Panel it over, veneer it, put leaves to it and 
call it atable, put Mirrors on the side and call it a bulkhead, it is 
always there, making two small rooms of a single large one, parting 
the best of friends, separating each from his vis-a-vis at dinner, tak- 
ing the space that would, without it, allow gangways, staterooms 
and closets, and most of all,a constant source of weakness in an 
otherwise strongly built boat. Of course with the diminutive propor- 
tions of the little craft, whose interior arrangements are shown 
above, it is impossible to obtain the comfort of a large yacht, but an 
effort has been made to secure fair accommodations for two in cruis- 
ing in the limited space at the disposal of the designer, and in com- 

ariug with other types, only those of approximate capacity must 
e considered. 

The space forward of the combined hatch and skylight has a height 
of 4ft. 6in., ouie & man to sit down comfortably while cooking 
over the oil stove shown on shelf on port side. In the bows are two 
shelves for paints, boatswain’s stores, etc., just forward of the mast 
is the chain locker, abaft the mast is a large zinc-lined box for ice. 
The body of the boat hasa height varying from 4ft. 9in. to 5ft. 2in. 
under the low trunk, the sides of which at no point are over 9in. high, 
while its curved top takes away the clumsy look of the ordinary 
cabin trunk. The slide is made quite long, so that a man can stand 
on the floor in dressing, his head being just out of the cabin. The 
lockers on each side are nearly 7ft. long and 24in. wide for sleeping, 
the width being increased at night by pieces hinged to each, resting 
on the slides shown in the drawing, or if three are to be provided for, 
the entire space between the lockers may be covered over, making 
one wide bed, decreasing the standmg room, but even then giving 
more headroom than any sloop of similar size. 

At the after end of each locker is a large closet for stores, canned 
goods, clothes, etc., while additional stowage room is provided under 
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INTERIOR PLANS OF 


aa. Shelves for stores. 
b. Bitts. 

c. Chainlocker. 

d, Stove. 

e. Icebox. 

Sf. Pantry. 

g. Table. 
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18-FOOT YAWL 


hh. Lockers. 

zi. Steps. 

k. Companion slide. 

l. Decklight in end of house. 
mm. Cast ballast. 

nn. Closets. 

o. Pump. 


STREAM. 


“WINDWARD.” 
p. Iniet to tank, with screw plug. 
s. Water tank, thirty gallons. 
t. Faucet. 
u Sail locker. 
vv. Lockers at sides of cockpit. 
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the lockers. Instead of a companion ladder, two movable steps are 

fitted on cleats screwed to the sides of the closets, both being quickly 
removed and not being in the way when i! is desired to reach the sail 
locker under the cockpit; below which, in tu: n, in the run, is a water 
tank holding a large supply, which is filled by a pipe in the cockpit 
floor, and empties by a faucet in the cabin. On either side of the 
cockpit are also small lockers, the cockpit rail being wide enough 
for a seat, 

The cabin is well lighted by four oval fixed lights of plate glass, and 
a five-inch swinging decklight, the latter also, in con: ection with a 
small canvas windsail, giving a current of fresh air when at anchor. 
The cabin door, the sill of which is on a level with the deck, is hinged 
to drop down and out, falling against the bulkhead between cabin 
and cockpit, where it is out of the way, but may be readily closed 
At night the slide may be closed, but the door is hooked so as to be 
open a few inches at the top, making a draft upward and outward. 
but admitting little or no rain. The door is also fitted so as to drop 
to a horizontal position, where it mak«s a seat for the helmsman in 
bad weatner, his legs an] a portion of his body being in the cabin,’ the 
hatch drawn ciose to him and a tarpaulin keeping him warm, and all 
dry below in the cabin, 

"Where room is so limited itis hard to find a place for the many 
small articles required on a cruise, especially in the cook’s depait- 
ment. An attempt has been made in this boat to combine a table ar 
pantry, asshown on the right hand side of the drawing A closet, 
two feet long, fore and aft, is built into the side of the boat, its 
greatest depth from front to back being five to six inches In it are 
several shelves, the top one with racks for plates, on «dge, the one 
below for glasses, jars and bottles, with hocks for cups, while the 
lowest forms a tray for knives, forks, napkins, etc. The front of this 
closet is about two feet square, hinged on the lower side, and opens 
downward, being supported in a horizontal position by a leg from the 
floor. A rim around it-one inch high prevents the plates going adrift 
in a lurch to leewa'd. Twocan sit on the opposite locker ard one 
beside it. It is quickly stowed, takes no room, and offers a conveni- 
ent place for all crockery and small articles, 








RIG OF SHARPIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


As the sharpie seemed to me to have been somewhat over-discussed, 
and as the building of these boats was proving more interesting to 
me than a contimued reiteration of facts which I nad proved by 
years of careful experiment, I some time since resolved not to 
further cumber your columns with arguments and statements 
which were. 'o myself at least, becoming somewhat stale. However, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter in your last number appears to cail for a reply 
fiom me, as the designer and builde: of his sharpie vacht Hearts- 
ease, 

His yacht is of a pear. good model, although now old-fashioned. 
She would be fast if she were properly rigged. She would also steer 
perfectiy with the baiance rudder if she were not spoiled by her 
rig. The rig is that of a schooner, and was adopted by Mr. Roose- 
velt in spite of my desire to equip ber as a Roslyn yawl, which is the 
only rig suited to any large stiarpie of her peculiar model. 

It is the heavy mainsail (in the schooner rig) hanging over the 
stern, and exerting an undue leverage in one place, which caused 
his yacht to “steer wild,’’ and he has been obliged to add a seag and 
scow rudder, as a makeshift to force her to steer at a certain sacri- 
fice of speed and weatherly qualities, which she would possess with- 
out resori tu a queslionabie method if she were rigged as I now rig 
all the large sharpies I build. Mr. Pike, owner of sharpie Ellie, 
added the scag and scow rudder, two years agu, because he, hke Mr, 
Roosevelt, would not permit me to fit out Ellie with the yaw! rig. 

Mr. Masury's large sharpie yawl, witii balance rudder, will sail 
round either of them, has beaten Heartsease very badly, and her 
sailing master reported to me, early in the spring, that her steering 
qualities, ber rig and her performance in al] weather were perfect. 
Mr. Roosevelt wished me to make his Heartsease 16 to 18ft. wide ona 
length of 55ft. That I would rot consent to, tad Idoneso, he would 
not have steered her at all. Fe has experimented witb one sharpie, I 
have built and sailed about thirty. Which of us is the more likely to 
understand this question? 

Mr. Osgo’ d’s sharpie Mascotte is not ‘‘over 70ft. long,’ and she has 
no keel, Her keel was taken off one week afterit was put on. because 
her owner wisbed to use her in water less than 4ft. in depth 

If Mr. Roosevelt desires to test this model and rig question, why not 
arrange a race with Mascotte? It is my o inion that the latter can 
easily give Heartsease 80 minutes’ time allowance round the N. Y. Y. 
C. course, and “she was not built for speed, either.” 

If Mr. Osgood were willing, I would sail Mascotte against Hearts- 
ease, :ingle handed, to test steering qualities and handiness. Mr 
Masury aud Mr. Pike might perhaps be induced to enter their 
sbuarpies, and thus the entire question would be decided in an inter- 
esting and amicable way. THOMAS CLAPHAM. 

Rostyn, L. L., Aug. 9. 





North Beach yesierday afternoon attracted a great many per: ons to 
old Meigg’s wharf and vicinity, and upen the hills overlooking the 
bay in the northern portion of the city were congregated large num- 
bers, and it is estimated that fully 3,500 persons witnessed the race. 
Betting in small amounts was the order of the day about the beach, 
the favorite boats beiug the Captain Sennett and Chief Crowley. The 
start was made at 1:34 o’clock from off Section 1 of the seawall by 
the Chief Crowley, sailed by William Ellison, Jr _, with acrew consist- 
ing of Peter Burns and Wiliam Mason; the Jersey Lily, sailed by 
Henry Hoyt; the Stewart Menzies, sailed by avid Crowley and crew, 
Henry Smith and Charles Hodge; the Captain Sennett, sailed by Wm. 
Fizgerald, and the Faugb-a-Ballaugh, sailed by Patrick Fitzgerald. 
At the time avery brisk breeze was blowing, and as far as tue eye 
could reach were whitecaps, and the prediction of the spectators was 
that some of the boats would meet with a mishap  ‘{his proved true, 
the fixst to succumb being the Faugh-a-Ballaugh. She got around 
the stakeboat 500yds. off the seawall, and coming back filled with 
water and bad to give up tbe race. The Jersey Lily al-o had on too 
much sail, and when off Filmore street wharf filled with wat r and 
returned without having attempted to make the stakeboat off Fort 
Point. The otber boats, against wind and tide, went down the bay in 
fine style, the Sennett having the advantage on the start, but getting 
too close in shore off the woolen mills she was partially becalmed, 
letting the Menzies forge ahead. The latter kept the lead to the 
finish, coming home at 3:01 o’clock. followed by the Chief Crowley 
at 3:0714 ond the Sennett managed to get in at 3:14. The prizes were: 
To the winner $50 and a handsome silk flag, inscribed “Champion 
1884."’ and in the center a whi:e rooster. Over this flag was a pen- 
nant suitably inscribed: second prize $30, and third $20. The donor 
of the flag, O. W. Lilkeudey, wit C.°C. Burr, officiated as judges, 
and the general impression was that the beats had a very fair chance 
to show their respective merits, The Stewa:t Menzies is owned by 
David Crowley and was built in this city by John Twigg.—San Fran- 
cisco Call, July. 


NOURMAHAL.—Mr. Astor’s steam yacht Nourmahal arrived on the 
4th from ber builders, and wasat once docked inthe Erie Basin. 
Considerable work remains to be done inside, and it will be several 
weeks before she is completely ready. 


AMERICAN Y. C. RACES.--The races of this club for steam yachts 
took =— in the Sound last week. A report of them will appear 
next week. 








COLORED BOD. 


Cc. J. Greene, after prospecting several days in the Mule Monntains, 
stopped two days last week to hunt before returning to Bisbee. He 
cumped at the old 1 orse ranch, about eight miles from the camp of 
N. henison, better known as ‘Colored Bod.’’ Greene and Bod found 
where a lion hae killed a large buck deer and had dragged him halfa 
mile. Knowing he would return at night to eat, they got provisions 
and lay in wait for him. ‘The second night they got a good shot from 
a distance of about thirty yards. One ball passed through his body 
back of the shoulders and one through in front of the hips. The lion 
ran half a mile and fell. Before he died he tore up the ground and 
brush considerably. He measured nine feet in Jenxth, and had very 
large claws and teeth.—Tombstone (Arizona) Epitaph, June 23. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Svocess REWARDING THEM.—Messrs. Upthegrove & McLellan have 
found it necesssary to put steam power in their manufacturing estab- 
lishment. The boiler is in position, and the engine will probably be 
set up today. By the way, this firm has in four years’ time worked 
up a business too large for one to rea!ize unless he knows about the 
matter. They make ail kinds of hunting suits, and being of the best 

ttern, and carefully made up, the demand is — arge. Their 

usiness has doubled each year in the past and the Vidette hopes it 
muy continue so todo in the tuture. A visit to tne establishment will 
surely surprise any one not familiar with the state of affairs. The 
whole of tie second floor of the building is occupied, and the force of 
hands employed very large. While the suits are of the finest, the pro- 
prietors are true gentlemen and thorough business men, and this of 
course adds a greut deal to the success of the establishment.—Val- 
paraise (Ind.) Vidette. 


































Canoeing. 


Canoztsts are invited to send us notes and "dana reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 








Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Forest AND 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to ForEsT AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 





A. C. A. CAMP. 
[From a Staff Correspondent.| 


GRINDSTONE ISLAND. Monday, Aug. 11. 
'O-DAY is the first of regatta week, and a number of canoeists are 
already in camp, others being expected in time for to-morrow’s 
races. 

Tne camp is now well organized and everything in order, tents 
pitched, landing platform in place, mess shed and kitchen ready, and 
all the canoeists set'led into the routine of camp life. Tne visitor 
coming from Clayton, four miles distant, sees first, on turning the 
point of the island, a hill rising gradually from the water, facing the 
ea: t, at the foot of which is the main part of the camp, some forty 
tents of all colors, many large ones among them, being pitched here, 
Each tent or group of :ents has one or more large flag poles, flying 
the Stars and Stripes, Britisn ensign, A. C. A. flag, and varivus club 
flags. Lights everywhere strung in rows from the high flag poles, 
and between the masts cf the canoes. The Toronto C. C., high up 
the hillside, displayed their initials. T. C. C., in large letters formed 
of Chinese lanterns, that were visible from far down the river. To- 
day all are preparing for the races, but there is no wind and no 


prospect of any at8 A. M. 
In Cawp, Tuesday, 8 A. M. 

After the review on Monday afternoon, a race took place between 
the Snake, sailed by Captain Gibson, and a 12x4 sneakbox, bi ought by 
Mr, Rushton, and sailea by Dr. Neidé, who first challenged the sneak- 
boxes last spring, in behalf of his canoe Aurora, no one else offering 
to sai] her. The race was over the sailing course, 1% miles, triangu- 
lar. The wind was of moderate strength, and water smooth over 
most of the course. The Snake left the box at once very rapidly, but 
mistook the cours: , gcing to the south, while the box was at a disad- 
vantage, owing to the -enterboard being misplaced. This was reme- 
died, and Gibson nuuftied of his mistake, after which both started 
together over the remainder of the course. Snake again ran away 
from the box, coming in so far ahead that po time was taken. 

In the evening the camp and canoes were illuminated, the fleet 
paddling up aud down along the shore. The sight from a distance 
was very beautiful. , 

One of the most prominent objects is an old and battered white hat 
on top of one of the hignest poles, marking the location of the New 
York C. C. Here are camped ihe Rochester Club in a targe tent, 
below them the Knickerbockers and Brockville, and above the New 
York, with the Mohicans beside them. Springfield and Hartford are 
near by. Passing on to the northeast point is the mess shed, where 
meals are served to those who do not care to cook, at forty cents 
each; then just above on the north side is a grove of trees on the hill- 
side in which is a row of tents extending up to the northwest point. 
First a large tent under a British flag, the home ot the Toronto CU. C., 
and on above, the Lake George, Newburg Dockrats, several Knicker 
bocker and New York men, and above al] the Deseronto ©. C. The 
latter have a cook with them and large stove set up. 

The entire number of tents is seventy-five, not including canoe tents 
and sevesal belonging to outside parties. The interiors of many are 
worth a visit: t»stefully arranged, decorated with flags (trophies won 
at previous meet - and regattas), pictures—spoils of the ever-present 
eamera, of which there are noend in cainp—folding chairs, camp 
cots, nicknacks oi ali kinds, ingeniously devised to make camp lite 
more comfortable; while outside is a picturesque litter of spars, sails 
and gear of all sorts, The tent of the Monicans is guarded by a 
diminutive canine, who answers, when it pleases him, to the nume of 
Sob, and is the pet of all the camp, while the Hartfords have set up 
an oppo-ition in the shape of an umiable black kitten, who, however, 
receives Master Sob’s advances with disdain. 

the most attrac ive portion of the camp lies well to the south of 
the main camp, and rejoices in a huge sign, ‘‘“Squaw’s Point,” though 
most of thuse in camp know the road there without sign or guiae. 
Here are about a dozen tents, all more tastefully and comfortably 
furnished than those in the mair camp; the largest, a doubie tent 
most tastefully decorated, belonging to Mr. Seavey, of tne Kit Kat 
Club, who is here with his wite and daughter; just below are some 
ladies from Canada, and above is a snug little tent, in front of which 
is a string of canoe flags, among them two with the devices of a but- 
terfly and alligator, which tell who the owners are. The weather 1s 
all that could be desired, and is a surprise to those who have experi- 
enced the cold and rain of the Middle States this month. Clear, 
warm, to-day very hot, pleasant at night, breeze enough for sailing 
at most times, while blue skies, warm breezes and the beautiful green 
of wood and water incline one for anything rather than work. 

Thus far the following clubs are represented: New York. Knicker- 
bocker, Lake George, Rochester, Toronto, Peterboro, Deseronto, 
Mohican, Watertown, Philadelphia, Springfield, Brockviile, Neptune, 
of Newark, N. J., St. Lawrence, of Canton, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Hart- 
ford, Kondout, Lake St. Louis, Whitby, both of Canada, Crescent, of 
Trenton, N. J., Oitawa, Ubique, a club of campers out trom Canada, 
Royal Millitary Coilege C. C. of Kingston, Amsterdam, and the New- 
burgh Dock Rats, the latter not yet an organized club. To mention 
names would make a long list, but the best known to canoeists are 
Dr. Neidé and his father Rev. Dr. Neid¢é, Tyson, Neilson, Bridgeman, 
of Toronto, Com. Nickerson and Mr. Shead, of Springfield, Andrews 
and Angle. of Rochester, Mr. Rushton, Brentano, of New York, Vaux, 
Mon: oe and Stephens, Gibson, Thomas, and Willy Wack, of Alvany, 
Date Smith, of Newburgh, Edwards and Rogers, of Canada. 
Com. Jones, of Hartforo. Dr. Parmlee and wife of the same place, 
both of whom made the en‘ ire cruise by water from Hartford. Orange 
Frazer, who has been present at the previous meets is not here this 
year, but has sent a poem as a substitute, while other familiar faces 
are also missing. Whitlock, of New York, ‘‘Friday,” Gen. Oliver and 
Fernow. of Albany, Norton and Alden, of New York, and Ex-Com- 
modore Longworth. : 

A striking point this year is the costumes worn; the New York C. C. 
come first with a neat suit of dark green, Rochester appears in white 
Mohicans in gray suil and helmets, Knickeroockers in vlue suits, an 
nearly all are neatly and appropriately dressed. Of head gear there 
are all varieties, heliwet hats of various styles and color, white caps 
on the New York men, Tam O’Shanters, silk yacht caps, Scotch caps, 
and among the most pular, a huge pointed straw hat with a wide 
red ribbon, obtained in Gananoque, and worn by many. Excursion 
parties visit the camp every day trom various points, and to-day many 
tadies are in camp. p : 

The daily routine begins with a swim on rising; then breakfast, 
dish washing, setting all in order; then visits, sailing and paddling 
abeut, rigging and preparing for the races; dinner about noon. Tne 
afternoon 1s passed in sailing or off to Clayton and other points; sup- 

r at 6, and in the evening songs and music by the banjo corps from 

‘oronto, camp-fires and stories. The bugle call at 8 A. M. gives time 
for setting colors and at sundown for lowering them, a final blast at 
10 P M, being a signal for all noise to stop. On Sunday service was 
held in the mess shed, the Rev. Dr. Hoffman, of New York, officiating, 
assisted by Rev. Samuel Buel, also of New York, and Rev. F. T. Rus- 
sell, of Waterbury, Conn. 3 

On Monday morning a general meeting, at which a committee on 
nominations was appointed, consisting of a delegate from each clud 
appointed by tne club, as follows: New York, Vaux; Lake George, 
Wast: Knickerbocker, Keyser; Rochester, Gray; Toronto, Bridge- 
man; Peterboro’, Edwards; Deseronto, French; Mohican, M. Wack- 
erhagen; Watertown, Wilson; Philadelpbia, Westcott; Springfield, 
Foote; Brockville, Richards; Neptune, Totten; St. Lawrence, Rush- 
ton; Pittsburgh, Bailey; Hartford, Dr. Parmlee; Rondout, Has- 
brouck; Lake St. Lewis, Walton; Whitby, Dartdeld; Crescent, Carter; 
Ottawa, Baldwin; Ubique, Kendrick; Royal Military, Weller; Amster- 
dam, Bell. Members-at-Large—N. S. Smith, of Newburg; James 
Esplin, Montreal; C. H. Buchanan, New Orleans. A meeting was 
held at once to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

Much might be written of the various boats present, but the most 
noticeable points are the —, ce of the lapstreak, and of 
canoes about 14x30, most of the boats being about that size. A few 
canvas canoes are present, one metal one; no paper as yet. Those 
patent canoes from which so much was expec ed a few years ago, 
their chief claim being a sooth skin, have practically disappeared, 
but few being present here, though many of the canoeists present 
have owned canoes of this make. Of course a notable exception to 
the lapstreak is the Canadian canee, of which a number are pres- 
eut, prominent among them being the handsome boats of the Ontario 
Boat Company. 

In the afternoon the fleet sailed off about a mile from the island, 
and formed in two divisions, the paddling first and behind them the 
sailing canoes, coming up to the island. 

The offieers of the Association were in their canoes off the dock, 


ee 
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the fleet passing by them in review, the poddting canoes first. in two 
divisions, thir y two in all, the sailing fleet coming down on the star- 
board tack, sixty-five canoes, under all conceivable rigs, led by #nake, 





under jib and mainsail, with a large snake painted on it, anda mizzen; 
Dot, under her two balance lugs, and behina lugs, scttees and lateens 
of various sizes and shapes, W.P.S. 





7" correspondent “Tarpon,” in writing of ‘A Simple Canoe 
Outfit,” mentions a “‘toolchest.’’ While I am not a canoeist I 
use a teolchest similar to the one he mentions, made as follows: 24in. 
white duck, 16:n. wide half its length, and 12in. wide the remainder, 
bound all round with dress-sweep, the narrow end turned up as he 
suggests, forms a pocket, and I will expose its contents. A piece of 
beeswax, a piece of shoemaker’s. a little box of vaseline, a patent 
oiler, filled with sperm oil, a piece of chamois. a piece of red fiannel, 
a coil of white thread, a coil of black, a little ball of heavy saddler’s 
silk, half dozen need’es. two saddler’s neecles, a glover’s needle, a 
surgeon’s curved needle. needles stuck through the duck in tie side 
for safety, a coil of copper wire, somewhat thinner than the lead of a 
pencil, about six feet long, a coil of annealed iron wire, a dozen wood 
screws, usual siz , several nails and tacks, thin screws taken from 
gunlocks, a coil of heavy fishing line, a piece of catgut three feed 
long, four doses qui ine. bought when starting somewhere, a prir of 
pliers so arranged that half tue jaw can be used for cutting and the 
other half for holding, lastly a tool containing screw driver, brads, 
scraich-awl, gimlet, a half inch chisel. a half inch gouge, and the iron 
end which is used as a tool holder is so shaped that on occasion it 
may be used as a small hammer, and still there’s room. The flap 
w hich folds down is provided with loops instead of pockets, and holds 
a jointed wiping rod, a gun cleaner, a pair of scissors, a small saw, @ 
lead pencil, and, just now, a short steel rod, nearly as long as the 
canvas, put in, 1 think, at some time to stiffenthe package, There are 
several loops unfilled, the extra two inches on each side told over 

and prevent anything falling out of the flap. I ~ into this anything 

I find useful on a trip, or think I may find useful. In Hoy’s wilderness 
two years ago, & companion by ssme mesns b oke the stock of his 

shotgun just in the grip, his sport was ruined if it could not be remedied. 

My toolchest, vhich had been made the butt of many a witty remark, 

was brought into reguisition, and I fastened it so firmly with the 

copper wire and three screws that he did not send it to Pittsburgh for 

repairs until the close season began. I may add this package weighs, 

now, eighteen ounces, sometimes more. AMATEUR. 
SOMERSET, Pa, 


CHICAGO C. C. RACES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Class A sailing and tandem paddling races of the Chicago C. C, 
regatta series, postponed from July 19, have finally been held, another 
postponement having been necessary on account of bad weather. 
Saturday, the 26th, was the day originally appointed for the post- 
poned races, and the buoys had been placed in position, when about 
half an: our before the starting time one of onr typical northwest 
squalls struck us, and in ten minutes the lake was one mass of white 
caps. The flagsiaffs were bi oken and the buoys capsized or blown 
away. and wien the wind finally let up and the rain had ceased, which 
did not occur until about two hours bad passed, it was too late to 
repair the damage. It was then decided to hold the races on sepa- 
rate days at 6 P.M., and accordingly Thursday, July 31, was ap- 
pointed for the sailing race and Saturday. Aug. 2, for the tandem. 
The course for Thursday’s race was triangular, about three and a 
half miles, with one stretch dead to windward, as in Class B race, 
and the wind was fresh from S. E. When the signal to start was 
given, the following boats crossed the line. 


A SPORTSMAN’S TOOLCHEST. 
| 





Doth, G. BH. Hig. ...cccccss 6 39 31 Phantom, J. B. Keogh.....6 40 55 
ui Vive, I. F. West... ....6 40 40 Esmeralda, O. A. Weood- 
Bit, Pag As Wa eOUeN,.... CMORD FUMES. oo ccwcnansccdccels oe 6 46 05 


There were some knowing o1es who prophesied a walk over for 
Qui Vive, giving as a reason the previcus record of the canoe and her 
owner, which had been made in Eastern waters. The result, how- 
ever, proved their prophesies to be false, for the Phantom, under an 
immense pressure of beautifuliy setting canvas, both outpointed and 
outsailed her, and drew rapidly to the fri nt. 

Betore the first buoy was reached the Phantom had virtually won 
the race, Qui Vive being 644 minutes behind at the turn, and Beth 20 
seconds later, with Kit, Jr., and Esmeralda nowhere. These posi- 
ane unchanged to the eud cf the race, the boats finishing 
as follows: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
PHANOM.......0...eessereeerrcererecerescavscceee 52 CO 1 11 05 
PIE VINO e655 isscces. wise Uacainindis coelewes isascneseee 8 00 25 119 45 
OR nese na cine sits cite ncaces cnagsomer ese 8 05 25 1 2 £5 


_— therefore took the prize, a beautitul gold medal, valued 
at $25. 

The tandem race, 1 mile with turn, was free for all canoes, and had 
been arranged merely for the purpose of tilling up th + programme, 
but it proved to be the closest snd most exciting of all the pad hng 
races. The starters were: Numeless, W. A. Phillips and C. S. Raddin;: 
Qui Vive, Ed. Shermaz ard I. F. West: Beth, G. H- High and G. Hes- 
sert; Kit, Jr., A. W. Kitchen and O. A. Woodruff; Psyche, H. 8. Cook 
and J. W. Keogh. 

The Psyche was the only large canoe entered, being 33in. wide, 
while the others were 26 and 2¢in. A good start was made and the 
boats kept pretty well together. but the Nameless gradually drew 
ahead, with Psyche second. Nameless turned first, with Qui Vive 
cluse after, Psyche having lost her chances by being crowded out 
from the buoy by Beth and compelled tomakea long turn. The race 
home wes a good one, every crew doing its best, but Nameless’s lead 
could not be overcome, and she crossed the line winner by 'wo lengths, 
with Qui Vive, Beth, Kit, Jr., and Psyche following in the order 
named, one second apart. Time, 10m. 26s. Prize was a gold medal to 
each member of the winning crew. 

Tius was ended the first annual regatta of the Chicago C. C., and 
if one may judge by the opinions expressed, the results gave general 
satisf.ction. There has been no quivbhng or quarreling, and in e+ ery 
case tLe best man won. Our prizes, too, have veen exceptionally fine, 
the aggregate value being something like $150, and I doubt if their 
equals have ever been cffered in a canoe club regatta. Of course 
muny have been disappointed in not winning a medal, but their fail- 
ures will only impel them to greater exertions in the 1uture. and 
already we begin to hear of the yreat deeds which are going to he 
accomplished at the second annual regatta of the Chicago C. C. 
SPRAY 





SWAMPED.—A party of Yale students, enjoying a canoe trip down 
the Housatonic River froin Pittsfield, attempted to shoot the rapids 
of the Lover’s Leap Gorge, below New Milford, Conn., the uther day, 
a feat that no human being, since I: dian days at least, has ever ac- 
complished. Their two cances were swamped, but being powerful 
swimmers, all escaped with their lives, ana they even succeeded in 
saving part of their outfit. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


«> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








F. F. Cooxe.—Cannot tell you but will inquire. 

J. 8., New York.—Try Wm. Lane’s, at Good Ground, L. 1. 
mS L., Brooklyn.—Fendeur appeared in ForEsT anD STREAM Feb. 8, 
het ee know of no one who sells such plans. Will publish some 

s fall. 
¥ a H., Canton, Pa.—Address Brentano Bros., Union Square, New 

york. 

W. D. B. wants gocd location for quail shooting in Virginia, with 
reasonable board. 

P. J. K., Tamaqua, Pa, The guns are of good grade. and stand very 
high amung the makes of the day. 

B. A. W., Jersey City.—We ogee that you can get the desired 
ammunition through the New York gun stores. 

SamME Party.—Shoot as you have learned to shoot, if, as you say 
the present results of the system are satisfactory. 

Don QvrxotEe.—You will find your queries about the New York 
game law answered on page 485 of issue of July 17. 

H. B., Glasco, N. Y.—The firm is perfectly reliable, so far as we 
know, and you may rely upon their representations, 

A. F. F.—We can furnish ‘Practical Boat Building,’ by Neilson. 
— $1. We have now in preparation a bovk on boat and canoe 

uilding. 

E. K. L —The make of gun you mention has a moe reputation. 
We cannot tell from your indefinite description whether the particu- 
lar gun you speak of would be a bargain. 

8. F. C., Duluth, Minn.—We do not know where you can buy a 
double-bladed axe like that described by ‘‘Nessmuk” in **Woodcrait,”* 
If some live manufaeturer would put these axes em the market. pay: 
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“Nessmuk” the royalty he deserves, and advertise them in the ForEst 
on STREAM, he weak make a profitable venture. 

., New York.—1. Shooting and fisnmg on Sunday are forbidden 
wt ie oa ot the State. 2. It is unlawful to shoot wildfowl with any 
gun other than such as is raised to the shoulder. 

7, F. 8., Providence, R. I.—The terms used to designate charges of 
powder and shot are arbitrary, and denote measure, not weight. Use 
the powder gauges to be obtained at the gun stoves. 

Buiveine, Rockland, Me.—Send your gun to some of the Boston gun 

‘ouses. They will blue the barrels in a much more satisfactory man- 
ner than you can do it yourself, and about as cheaply in the long run. 


F. M. P., Sewanee, Tenn.—The California ostrich farm is eight miles 
from Anaheim, The proprietor is J. C. Sketchley. There are twenty- 
one imported biras and a number that have been recently hatched. 
We believe that the Florida ostrich farm proved a failure. 

G. S., Buffalo, N. ¥.—There have been repeated outrages on the 
Niagara River by dynamite fiends. Tney operate on the Canada side. 
What can be done to suppress them? Ans. You can easily learn the 
name of the game constable of the district. Make your complaint to 
him. 

J. M. S., Madison, Wis.—Thos. G. Gentry is the author of a work in 
two volumes, entitled ‘Life Histories of the Birds of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania,”’ published by the author at Philadelphia in 1876. We do 
not know of his having written a book specially on nests and eggs. 
Write to him at Philadelphia. 

E. C. P., Springfield, Mass.—1. For names of canoe builders see our 
adverti ing columns. 2. For mosquito preventive use this lotion: 3 
ounces pine tar, 2 ounces castor oil, 1 ounce _ royal, simmer all 
together over a slow fire and bottl- for use. This is the recipe given 
by ‘‘Nessmuk”’ in his ‘‘Wo.dcraft,”’ 

ANGLER.—1. Where is the best hunting and bass fishing combined 
in New York, during September and August? 2. What are the pres- 
ent merits of lakes George and schroon, and the intermediate lake: 
in respect to bass fishing’ 38. What is the name of a good manual of 
fishing, giving the peculiarities, habits, etc. of fish, and the various 
kinds of hooks and baits? Ans. 1. Probably Raquette Lake in Hamil 
ton county is the best it you wish deer and ruffed grouse shooting. 
If squirrels are your game, then the vicinity of lakes George and 
Sch: oon would please you better. 2. The bass fishing at Lake George 
is fuir at times, but neither of these likes are to be depen ted on for 
bass; there are perch and pickerel to be had there at all times. 3. If 

‘ou wish to be informed on b ack bass get Henshall’s *‘Book of the 

lack Bass;” if on general fishmg get either Norris’s ‘‘American 
Angler's Book,” or Scott’s *‘Fishing in American Waters.” We can 
furnish tiem. 

8. B. S.—1. What difference does length of barrels have upon the 
shooting qualiues of a gun? 2, Why have heavy guns 33 aud 42-iuch 
barrels? 8. What is ee weight and length of barrels for an 8- 
bore gui? 4. Would an 8-bore gun, 12 pounds weight, 33-inch barrels, 
sboot any better if it had 36-inch or 42-inch barrels, l.ad being equal? 
5 Is 12 poun:is heavy enough for an 8-bore gin? 6. Is 32 inches long 
enough for the burrels and would it shoot well? 7. Would an 8-bore 
12-pound, 32 inch barrel, full choke, shoot any better than a 10-bore, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


11-pound, 92-inch barrel, full choke, loads being equal? 8. If the 8- 
bore had 36 or 42-inch barrels, would there be any difference in the 
shooting? 9. Are not 32 inches long enough for any gun barrels? 10. 
My idea is to get a 12-pound, 8-bore, 82-inch barrel, full choke gun, 
what do you think of such a one? 11. Give me your idea of what an 
8-b re gun should be? Ans. 1-11. The longer the batrel the greater 
charge of powder can be used, but experience shows tnat a barrel 
aes not exceed 32 inches to give satisfaction. Your choice is about 
ight. 

J. E. C , Sing Sing, New York.—In an article in Forest AND STREAM 
two or three weeks ago you said that the salt-water fishing around 
New York was best ‘‘when the neap tides arein.’’ Will vou please 
let me know what neap tides are and how I can tell when they will 
occur? Ans. Reference to Webster's Dictionary will tell you that 
neap tides are those which happen in the first and third quarters of 
the moon, when the difference between high and low water is less 
than at any other period of the month, and you can tell when they 
will come by looking in the almanac. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Venice. By Augustus J. C. Hare. New York: George Routledge 
& Sons. J 


Fiorence. By Augustus J. C. Hare. New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, 1834. 


How To TELL THE AGE OF A Horsg, By J. M. Heard. New York 
M. T. Richardson. Price, 30 cents. 


THe Man From Texas. A Western romance. By Henry Oldham. 
Philadelp.ia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


CAMPING AND CRUISING IN FLoripa. By James A. Henshall, M. D. 
Illustrated. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1884. 


Ovr Birps in THEIR Haunts. A popular treatise on the birds of 
Eastern North America. By Rev. J. Hibbert Langille, M.A. Boston: 
S. E, Cassino & Co., 1884. 

PracTicaL Forestry. A treatise on the propagation, planting and 
cultivation, with a description and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indivenous trees of the United States. By Andrew S. 
Fuller. New York: Orange Judd Co., 1884. 


POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


CuRE OF HyDROPHOBIA.—The subject of so much discussion, 
Mr. Burt True, was bitten by a rabid dog last May. The dog 
had bitten several animals, and was killed. Young True was 
bitten in the center of the inside of the right hand. Being in 
the country at the time, it was some twelve hours before he 
reached a surgeon, who cauterizec the wound with nitrate of 
silver. ‘‘he wound healed and remained so until between 
two and three weeks since, when it became irritable and 
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broke out again. Soon the first marked symptoms of hydro- 

phobia showed themselves, convulsions, “bar' — a a8, 

frothing at the mouth, and making strenuous efforts to bite 

every thing that came near. During these convulsions the 

patient would seize the pillows from his bed in his teeth, and 
shake and rend them with all the seeming ferocity of an angry 
dog. An intense dread of water also exhibited itself, the sight 
of which threw him into the most terrible convuisions, at these 
times requiring the united strength of five men to keep him 
under subjection; in fact, every symptom of ol 
made itself conspicuous. The patient was attacked on Friday 
evening, January 19. On Saturday night his physician, Dr. 
Axford, reached him, and at once was convinced of the 
terrible nature of the disease, having had a case similar some 
seven or eight years since, where the patient recovered under 
his treatment, and has remained well ever since. After con- 
sulting the physician present, Dr. McCall, it was decided to 
place the patient upon the same treatment which had been 
successful in this former ca-e, which for the aid it may be to 
others who suffer from this disease, we here give as follows: 
The injection under the skin of large doses of morphine, and 
the administration of large doses of castor, which is a power- 
ful anti-spasmodic. About one grain of the sulphate of 
morphine was injected under the skin once in four hours, and 
half a dram of the powdered castor, mixed with syrup, given 
a The effect was to produce sleep in about half an 
hour, which lasted about an hour, when the convulsions 
returned at intervals of an hour to an hour and a half until 
nine o’clock Sunday morning, when the last convulsion 
occurred, after which he suffered severely from obstinate 
vomiting until Monday at ten o’clock, when that also ceased, 
leaving the patient comparatively easy, but very much 
prostrated. Since that time he has gradually improved, and 
now is to all appearances quite well. In addition to the above 
treatment, smai) quantities of chloroform were inhaled at 
times; and on Sunday morning the patient was wrapped ina 
woolen blanket wrung Out of a warm solution of muriate of 
— eighteen to twenty grains to the ounce.—Detroit 

Lribune. 


Judge D. M. Bruner, who is eighty years old, sends the 
following remarkable incidents of his life to the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal; “I raised a sw2et potato in Rich mond 
County, nine miles below Auzusta, Ga., that weighed t veaty- 
eight pounds. I knew a man by the nam of William Prior, 
on Beach Island, Edzefield district, 8S. C , wao killel over 300 
cat squirrels in three days, besides various other gam>. 
daughter, Josephine C. Bruner, caught on Saturday, June 25, 
in my garden a snow-white crane over taree feet high.” 








-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the : pecial pre- 
scription of an eminent phys ci:n.—The only 
8'mple. 8 -feand Sure Med cines forthe p ‘onle 









LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. ; —. a — 
1. F-ve-s, Congestion, inflamations,.... . 
z Worms, Welen Fever, Worm Colic... 123 

« Crying Cohe, or Teething of Infants .2% 
4. Diarrhea of « hildren or Adults...... 25 
&. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Chol» a Morbus, Vomiting,...... -2> 
7. Coughs, Cold. Bronchitis.............. 25 
8. Neuralgi,, Toothache, taceache,.... .25 
9. Hea taches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 125 

10. Dy ‘pe osia, lil.ious Stomach,.. .... .25 
11. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .<5 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
1°. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .24 
14. Salt ikenm. Erysipelas, Eru: tions, .25 
15. Rheuma‘ien, Rheumatic Mains... . .25 
1%. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, gues .59 
17 Piles, Blind or Bleeding......... . 50 
1). Catarrh., acute or chronic; Infinenza 50 

3°» Whooping Congh. violent coughs... .50 

28. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
27. Kidne REO VOM, cccccccccscccces coccce 50 
2%. Nervous Debility, eecees vaiveeadee 1.90 
30. U insry Werkneas, Wetting the bed .50 

32. Diseose of the Heart, Palpi ation. 1.00 


pold by druggi.ts. or seut by the Case,o sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. umohreys’ Rook on Disease &c. 
(44 pages’, also I lus: rated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, H -m=h-eys’ Homeapatnic Med- 
fcine Co., 109 Fulton Strcet, New York, | 





“PHE FAIRY” MINNOW. 





This is by far the best artificial minnow ever made. It 
is a great improvement on the ‘‘Phantom,” which has 
long been considered the best of all minnows. When put 
into the water it almost immediately becomes as soft as 
velvet and as tough as leather, besides having the exact 
appearance of a real minnow, even in the matter of 
scales. Our Phantom has been imitated, and so, no 
doubt, will this be. Anglers will find our name on every 
box containing one of these minnows, and our well- 
known trade mark on the card to which each minnow 
is attached. 


The above minnow is No. 7. The following are the various sizes we keep in stock. 


Nos. - - 4 
Inches Long 2 


5 8 7 8 9 
2% 3 3% + 4% 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for 120-page illustrated catalogue. 


A BBE Y & IMBHRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine EF*'ishinga Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





SILK WORM GUT. 


F. LATASA, 85 Broaaway, N. ¥., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment ot 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut io all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 
Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 


For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 





Fishing Tackle. 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- 
ficial Baits 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Flies for all Waters 


Special patterns tied to order 


“APPLETON & LITCHTIELE 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
SPURS 


PFTCK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated Tennis Balls 
and Bat.. 







nal Pad Fraukim Bat 
canno surpassed. Price 
$5.50. Weare sole makers 
of ithe w.,,uwiu.10p Ball, adopted by the 1). S. N. L. T. 
Association, 4p il 5, 1884, and by the Intercoliegiate 
L. T. Association May 7, 1884. The Playing Rules ot 
Lawn Tennis, with complete catalogue of our popu 
lar poo. by mail, 10c. stamps. 

‘ECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau st., N. Y. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


gistered. 





Whereas, It having cule toour notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterl 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in one way to 
appreach ours, which are w be obtained from 
the most respectable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRISON, BAKTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles, 


JOHN MOooRne, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carriages and Harness 


Of all Descriptions. Substantial, Serviceable Work. 











Leather Top Buggies and Phaetons......... $100 up 
on and Depot Wagons.. ........... 100 up 
Elegant Jumpseat Carriages............. +. 1385up 
Hand+ome Surreys, Lawrences, etc.. --. 100up 
Coupes and Coupe Rockaways ........ .«. 250 up 
T.-p Delivery Wagon..... a Saha. <s awe cence. 
koad and Village Carts, Road Wagons, Sulkeys, etc. 
Excellent Light Buggy Harness.............. 10 u 

Grucers’ and Delivery Harness.......... dues 8 up 
Light Double Harness... ... .... ........5. 35 up 
Be re 22 up 


And Horse & Stable Requisites of all Kinds. 
57 & 59 WARREN STRERT, NRW YORE. 


SAS. FE. MARSTERS, 


, 55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


E“ine F°ishine Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
% cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts. ; ds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, ).imerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz ; put up one-half dozen in a 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts,; 2yds.. 10 cis.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; t eble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Fhes, $1.00 per doz. Trout and black Bass Bait Rods, $ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft long $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
—_ les of hooks, leaders, evc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp, Send stamp for 
catalogue. 
Established 20 years. Open Evenings. Je. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


mY NOCGEH'’S 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin phable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half a» much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


JUMBO LENE 


A Lotion for Sportsmen, Excursionists & Others. 


Protects persons using it from the attaeks of M UITOES, 
BLACK FLIES, and other insects, and from SUNBURN and the 
disagreeable etfects of exposure to the weather 

It is beneficial to the skin, and has no disagreeable odor; is color- 
less and cleanly, not staining the finest linen, and washes off 
readily on the application of seap and water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THOS. JENNESS & SON, 12 West Market Sq., Bangor. 
Sold by the leading dealers in sporting goods throughout the country 
Price, 50 Cents Per Bottle. 
N. B.—When ordering please mention this paper. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplying Reels wish balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., ae. 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft.. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; GOOFt., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft , $3.00. Nickel lating 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reels, 25yds., 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cents.; 80yds., $1.00. ffe’s 
Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per 
doz. Single Gut T:out and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double Twisted 
Leaders, 3 length. 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 
4 length, 25 cts. Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LisT. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


i.C. SMITH, Makor, Syracuse,N.Y. 


UP & MCS FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Ot Waterproofted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 


Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 


THIS 


is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
Can oe worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 


< V7 i P i) lig 
UPTHEGROVE 
dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successfu 


AND 
- McLELLAN, 
day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 


Val pa raiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


Sportsmen’s Wear. 


No. A 1, Barnard Capvas Shooting Coat, 85 00 
No. 1, ss es Ee es 4 00 
No. 2, “ “ce 6s “se 250 
No. 3, “ “ “ “ 1% 


For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for them; 
see that our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best; take no 
other. 

We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
Waterproof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Carryall Bags, 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Bags, Shell Boxes, and every de- 
scriptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 

Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
upon application. 


GEORGE BARNARD & C0., 108 Madison St , Chicago. 


EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N. Wars, Manager. 


Elastic Heel-Plate for Shotguns, Hunting & Military Rifles 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SOLD BY ALL GUN DEALERS AND WHOLESALED BY 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York City. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman's Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“WING SHOOTING” 


Left, and wiil be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting ; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 


Fragrant Vanity Fair 
AND 


Cloth of Golda 


CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. If you do not use them, atrial will convince 


you that they have no equal. Two hundred millions sold in 18838. 
13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 


[Ave. 14, 1884. 


GUNS FOR AL EI:?! 


(fs 


We offer a better spread in guns this year than ever before, consisting in part of the Parker 
Trap Guns (for which we are sole agents), the Colt Club and other Colt Guns, Harrington 
& Richardson’s Guns and Revolvers, Enos James & Co.’s Invincible Triumph Trap, Never 
Miss and other grades. The Great American Single Gun, called the Field, with top lever 
and all improvements. The Field Gun costs but a trifle, and is designed for boys or men who 
cannot afford to buy fine double guns. Besides the above we have a small job lot of guns of 
Webley, Hollis and other makes which we offer at less than half price. Send stamp for 
catalogue. H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street (P.O. Box 1114, New York. 


GUNNING COAT, 


Edge of game pocket turned up to 
show the net bottom, which permits 
ventilation, drip and distention. 

Right and left sides alike. 


Corduroy Coat. 
i Vest 


OUTSIDE. INSIDE. 


“ 


SSSSZSSSSS 


“ Pa: 
Cotton Duck Coat. 
" Vest... 
c ’ Conia Pants, 
‘ap of Corduroy... 
" Duck . 
Gaiters of Leather. 
Nt BRE. 002 


to Wm ww wWRoorwe 


Sent everywhere in the United States on 
receipt of price. 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, 


410 Seventh Street, 
WASHINGTON CITY. 


comm PATENT BREEOH & MUZZLE-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 


Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Also Mfrs. of Shelton Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 
and Cartridge Grooving Machines. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


TARGET BALLS AND BALL PIGEONS. 


New and Superior to all others, 


Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver 
badge sent te any address for $3.00. The Moyer “Ball 
RE See Pigeon’”’ and — will be ready about April 15. Trap, $15; 
e + Pigeons, $18 per M. Any club desiring to test the new bali 

Oc K Pp oae : thoroughly we will send 1000 for $5, after which the regular 

eae price will be inflexible at $9 per M. Card’s latest ball trap, 
N.Y: the only one we guarantee and recommend, and 1000 balls for 
$id. The trap in exchange for your old ball trap and $6.50. 


Send for circular. TARGET BALL AND BALL PIGEON CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


THE PETMECKY |,_. 


76 and 278 Division street, gu. 


E—Exit from game pocket. 
F—Entrances to game pocket. 
G—Net bottom game pocket. 
H—Game pocket. 


A—Openings to game pocket, 
B—Pockets for empty shells. 
C—Pockets for loaded hells. 
D—Pockets for caps, ete. 


Composition 
aud a8 sca 


J. N. DODGE,E =a 


Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturer of Decoy Ducks of all kinds. First 
quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7: third qual- 
ity, #5. Also geese, brant, coot. swan and snipe 
decoys. Duck and turkey calls. Decoys made like 
any pattern furnished, without extra charge. 
Large stock. 


BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 
CLOTH, CHECKS, 
Cues, Cue Chessmen, 

Tips, Dice, Keno, 
CHALK, Ete., DOMINOES. 


PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 


Ivory, Shell, and Pearl Fancy Goods, 
TOILET SETS, CANES, FANS, Etc. 


Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimates 
furnished. 


F, GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14th st.,N.Y, 


WALLACE’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Best Reversed Winged Trout Flies 


Tied by a fly-fisherman. Send for list, or $1.00 for 
sample dozen. WM. W. CONE, Masonville, Del. 


Co., N. Y, 


GUN CLEANER. 

The only Cleaner that will thoroughly clean a gun 
barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores 
without adjustment. Will do the work quicker and 
better than all other implements, for the purpose, 
combined. Price, $1.25. By mail, 10 cents extra. Ask 
your dealer for it, Discount to the trade. Circular 
free. J. C. PETMECKY, 
Wholesale Dealer in Guns, Fishing Tackle, etc., Aus- 


tin, Texas. sa 
THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Successors to THE J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. 
and Tue H. W. CoLLENDER Co. 


WAREROOMS : 
860 Broadway, New York. : 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


the highest prizes at every exposition where ex- 
hibited? TRIED AND 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU 

. Specially omens for salt water shooting. 

For sale at all principal gun stores. Western 

trade suppl ied dy E. E. EA’ , 53 State street, 
Chicago, Ill. Cannot be sent by mail. 
Manufactured solely by 


GEO. B. EATON, 570 Pavonia Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


ANGLING TALKS. 


By GEORGE DAWSON. 


sa have a fashion of indulging in reverential ref- 
erences to Izaak Walton as the great and only writer 
on their pastime. The truth is that in these later days many 
a man has discoursed on angling more felicitously than Wal-- 
ten ever did or could, George Dawson was such a writer. 
His Angling Talks are about bass, grayling, brook and sea 
trout, and salmon fishing, and his descriptions and anecdotes 
of the famous anglers with whom he fished are worthy of 
Christopher North. By and by, when this book is twenty- 
five years older, it will be sought as one of the classics of 


angling literature. Did you ever see a copy of it ¢ 





DEER HUNTING. 


JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


Y and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 
always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 

on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has had a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
The 


game animals. 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. 


first edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4, 


—— -- 


Price, $2.50. 


DOG TRAINING. 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


E E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 

over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world,” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
| could not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 
| trained the dog yourself instead of having him broken by some 
| one else. We are selling edition after edition of this book, 
and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 
| work in the field. 





Price, $1.00. 


Price, 50 Cents. 
Sent postpaid by the F"orest and Stream Pub. Co. 


PIEPER’S PATENT B.L.. Guns 
LEAD THE MAR EET: 
Swe ff THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 


REGULARITY 











The Large Demand Proves Their 
POPULARITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: ere 


PESOAWAN, 














CHEAPNESS. 
STRENGTH. and ACCURACY, 
aaa The “DIANA,” 
DURABILITY. C 5 = The Parts are Interchangeable. 
{2>This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 
pare with it. The sales during the i season have been unprecedented. 12g. 10g. 
No. 600-—-Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. No. 588—Stub twist barrels, back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 
tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber butt ...... Nedaenaddsgeteddsscsnkeneanaues ..- $37 00 $38 00 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588, .............eeeeee cues 4000 41 00 
MMT OOUINEE i.e cice ca cacancntenaey aah nataseaenaneneacaaaseud anda esac nedeane ad § $57 00 $60 00 589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588. 4700 4800 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings.............. 7000 7% 00 599—Damascus ” . « = " S “ alas -- 3000 5200 
610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44 W. C.F. ... ........... 40 00 
125 00 130 00 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar locks.............ccccccccccccecccceccce seeceees 50 00 


615—The beat quality fi GVOry PATUCUIAE. 5ooice < siccneeccccccseccdvccontunetscesssecewe 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 


THE 8S. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CoO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


cat = = , 
Great Feduction in FPrices?! A BLAZE?! 
” - J ae Are you bound for the woods? Do you know the 
y | 3 . a way? No? Then follow the blazes ‘‘Nessmuk” has 
made with his little hatchet. In other words (lest 

















Send for Reduced Price List of 


BALLARD and MARLIN RIFLES. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 








Dame, Stoddard & 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 





Agents for Skinner’s Celebrated Fluted Spoon. 


Nos. 1 & 2 are especially made for trolling with flies for Black Bass. 


A KILLING BAIT AND DURABLE. 


FISHING TACKLE: 


Of the best quality, all kinds and styles. 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER 


(IMPROVED.) 


We are the Sole Owners 
and Manufacturers of the 
Stover Pumping Windmills 
for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 
houses, Lawns, Dairies, Brick Yards, 
Draining. Irrigating, etc.. as well as 
Geared Windmills of all sizes, for 
running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 
J. D. BROWER, 22 College Place, N.Y. = 
City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. 
Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill., U. S. A. 


Kendall, 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


y 
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succesfully in warm 
eather without ice 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur = ments. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free. 
Forty years established in this line of business. 







you may not understand figurative language) buy, 
study and be guided by ‘“ Nessmuk’s” book on 
WoovcraFt. Its author has forgotten more about 


the woods and camp life than most book writers on 
that topic ever knew. WoopcraFt is compact, clear, 
concise, comprehensive, and full of sconce and 
gumption. 


Hunting Boots & Shoes. 


—— 


Its price is $1.00. 





















Made of best English grain leather either 
black or red, with or without hob nails. 
The very best and cheapest Shooting Boots 


and Shoes made. 
Also Gun Cases, Covers, Leggins, Cartridge 


Belts and B: Ammunition Cases, 
Holsters and Belts, Bicycle Bags. 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
JOHN D. BETHEL, 


Manufacturer of Sportsman’s Goods 
124 Chambers Street, New York. 
Write for prices. No postal cards. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 


The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal, 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers, 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris 

TIE, 5 5s c5cesassncnecr es cs es cuss sneseouess ° 
Angling Talks, Dawson 

Angling. a Book on, Francis 

Angling Literature in England 

Black Bass Fishing, Henshall 

British Angling Flies 

Carp Culture.................. winiee biawisineinsiceeies 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching 

Fish and Fishing, Manly 

Fishing, Bottom or Float................ +++ cs 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott 

Fishing Tourist, Hallock 

Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ..............+++- 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes... 

Fly and Worm Fishing. eek 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing ; 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne 

Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt 

Practical Trout Culture... 

Practical Fisherman.... 

Prime’s I Go a-Fishing,. 

Scientific Angler 

Superior Fishing, or the S 
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Trolling .. 
The Game Fish of the 
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BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier. 

Baird’s Birds of North America 

Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds 

Bird Notes 

Cage and Singing Birds, Adams 

Coues’ Key to North American Birds 

Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c. ; cloth 

Min6t’s Land and Game Birds...............+- é 

TIRTAVO BONE TDG, , 5 o's ocoissincneceicccveessecss 

Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard 

Natural History of Birds 

Notes on Cage Birds, Green 

Samuel's Birds of New Engiand 

Shore Birds 5 

Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 3 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols 

Wood's Natura] History ot Birds.............. 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood ; 

Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. .........cccccccccccees 
Canoe and Camera 

Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s 
Cruises in Small Yachts ,..........0-.0s000000 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing 

Paddle and Portage 

The Sailing Boat 

Yachts and Yachting, Kemp 

Yacht Designing, Kemp 
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HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan 

Oe ear pevenwaeiskeenes 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting 

Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v., cloth 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow 

How I Became a Sportsman 

on oo Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules 

Ritie Practice, Wingate 

Rod and Gun in California. 
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Shooting, Dougall 

Shooting on the Wing 

Still Hunter 

Stephens’ Lynx Hunting 

Stephens’ Fox Hunting................ .... im 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 

The Gun and Its Development, Greener 
Wing Shooting, by ‘**Chipmunk” 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds 

Camp Life in the Woods. 

Camp Life in the Wilderness 

Camping and Cruising in Florida 

CRE AONE on ovis cnccensceecscs inbieieaeaee alee > 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson 

Hints on Camping. 

How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s 

Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher 

Rustlings in the Rockies 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake 


Lak 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of ——— Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adivoninak Region, Stoddard 
Map of er Region 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, 
Map of the Thousand Islands 
Tourists’ Map of Maine 





KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges 

Dog, Butler on 

Dog, Diseases of, Hill 

Dog Breaking, by Holabird................ er 

Dog Breaking, Hutchinson 

Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond 

Dogs, 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
Countries. 

Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo. 

Dogs, Points for Judging 

Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: cloth.. 

Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. Sai 

English Kennel C, 8S. Book, Vol. I.............. 

English K. C. S. Book, Vols, III. to X., each.. 

Practical Kennel Guide.... Sees eins 

Setter Dog, the, Laverack. = 

Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands.. ee 

Vero Shaw's Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
morocco 
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SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 

Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth 

Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes 

Croquet 

Easy Whist. 

Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 

Hands at Whist 

Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise 

Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish 
uoits and Bow 


Cop 
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Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
The Philosophy of Whist 
i ee ee 


HORSE, 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses 
Bits and Bearing Reins 

Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship 

Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols...........2.ssseees te 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo 

Dwyer’s Horse Book 

Horseback Riding, Durant 

Horses and Hounds 

Horses, Famous American Race. 

Horses, Famous American Trotting 

Horses, Famous, of America. 

Jenning’s Horse Training 

Manual of the Horse 


McClure’s Stable Guide 

Rarey’s Horse Tamer 

Riding and Driving 

Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s 

Stable Management. Meyrick 

Stonehenge, Horses Owner's Cyclopedia 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 


12mo. 
The Saddle Horse 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard.. 
Veterinary Dictionary. Going .. 
Wallace’s American Stud Book 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Amateur Photographer 

Anima! Plagues, Fleming 

Antelope and Deer of America 

Archer, Modern 

Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson... . 

Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report ‘ 

Common Objects of the Seashore. 

Eastward Ho! 

Florida and the Game Water Birds of the 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S 


Oe 
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Sow to Make Photographs 

Humorous Sketches, Seymour. 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation 

Keeping One Cow 

Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects... 


Oe Or 


_ 


n, 
Batty a 
Practical Orange Culture 
Practical Poultry Keeping. 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... 
ay een Gazetter, ock.... 
The Cream of Leicestershire 
The Northwest Coast of America. ... 
The Heart of Europe 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols. 
The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols 
The Book of the Rabbit 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland 5 
Woodcraft, ‘‘Nessmuk”. 
Woods and Lakes of Maine 
Yellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 

ernment Report 
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Wanted. 


ANTED.—A NEW MODEL EVANS MAGA- 
zine rifle. Must bein good condition. F. 
CHESBRO, Sault St.. Marie, Mich. aug7,2t 


Sor Sale. 
Referee’s Sale of Desirable Lands 


in the Adirondack Mountains. 


A tract of land, bordering on the northerly and 
westerly shore of Raquette Lake, in Hamilton Co., 
N. Y., comprising 7, acres, will be sold in two 
parcels by a referee, under a es of partition 
and sale, at Bennitt’s Hotel, on Raquette Lake, 
July 9, 1884. This property is not only valuable for 
its lumbering interest, but essentially so for private 
camps und hotel sites, being located on one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks, and affords 
ed best of fishing and hunting grounds. For par- 

iculars address F. E. Wadhams, Albany, N. Y., or 
H. D. Waldo, West Barre, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

Dated Albany, N. Y., June 20, 1884. 

F. E. WADHAMS, 
Referee. 


OR SALE.—FORTY-SIX ACRES OF LAND ON 
the shore of Bass Lake, 12 miles from Florence, 
county seat of Florence county, Wis. This is a de- 
lightful location, being in the heart of the finest 
fishing and hunting grounds of the Upper Peninsula, 
and to the lovers of genuine sport affords an oppor- 
tunity of securing a location which for many years 
will prove unrivalled as a select summering point. 
Will be sold with or without mineral reserve. WM. 
SOMERVILLE, Menominee, Mich. aug7,5t 


}OR SALE.—IMPROVED WINCHESTER RIFLE 
in perfect condition; has been used but twice. 
Address W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N.Y. jy31,tf 


Trout Farm For Sale. 


I will sell at low rates a very productive farm of 
160 acres, or simply 10 acres, which include 75 rods 
of one of the best trout streams flowing ffom the 
Adirondacks. On these 10 acres are 9 large, cold, 
boiling springs, emptying into the brook, thus af- 
forcing a superior opportunity for trout culture. 
The whole is situated on the Northern Adirondack 
R. R., and only five miles from the O. & L. C. R.R., 
giving quick and — access to the New York and 
Boston markets. Address or visit JOHN MOSIER, 
Alburgh, Franklin county, N. Y. 


OR SALE.—ONE 12-BORE CLABROUGH & 

Bro., 814lbs., 30in., with 25 brass shells, cleaners, 
reloading tools, woven cartri?ge belt and canvas 
gun case; never been used. Price $50 if taken at 
once. M. H. BRASSER, 105 North Water street, 
Rochester, N. Y. augl4,1t 


OR SALE.—A NEW HARRINGTON & RICH- 
ardson hammerless B, L. shotgun, 12, 30, ee 
$150 SS. A good shooter. Price $80. F. W. 
WOOD, Burlington, Vt. augl4,2t 
R SALE.—WILD GEESE DECOYS. ONE 
pair mated geese with five goslings; one one 


two-year old gander. Address J. WER, 
Rockland, Plymouth county, Mass. augl4,it 


Iu the Stud. 


Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg, Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For further fee and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


Imported Beagle Bannerman 


IN THE STUD. 
Direct from the kennels of Edwin Carew Gibson, 
. Pronounced by him to be the best specimen 
of the true beagle to be had in Great Britain. Fee, 
$10, prepaid. Address LOUIS SLOAN, 4209 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. jy10,2mo 


Mill-Brook Kennels. 


St. Bernards in the Stud. 


IMPORTED ROYALIST (E. 10,665—A.K.R. 580) 
38% inches at shoulder; correct in color and mark- 
ings. P. O. Box 1338, New York. 


CHIESE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and field 
uality of dams ranteed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
‘eurth street, Hoboken, N. J. 


IN THE STUD. 


BARONET, Pointer (A.K.R. 264), champion 
Rush ex Rose, Broken by Titus. Winner in the 
field and on the bench. For iculars address 
FORREST W. FORBES, P. 0. Box 691, Westboro, 
Mass. /e26,6mo 


URE LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 
Rock, will serve a limited number of approved 
bitches at $30. For particulars apply to T. M. 
ALDRICH, Manager, Locust Grove Kennel, Manton 
RL may3,tf 


[Ave. 14, 1884, 


Hu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance, The fol. 
lowing are his bench show winnings: ist prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 
1st pric, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1883; 1st, cu mpion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setie, dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow- 
ing judges:—John Davidson, oe J. M. Taylor, 
Harry Malcolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 
STUD FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880, Weight 16% pounds. 
_Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, pans a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47. First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 
aa E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 


BEAUFORT. 


(Champion Bow—Beulah.) 


The best looking pointer living, and a great stud 
dog. Fee #50. 


NEVISON. 


Champion imported mastiff, winner of forty first 
prizes. Fee #50. 


CHAS. H. MASON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
baie jy3,t£ 


K.K.C€, “tver ann ware PO|NTER 
cuamPIon KNICKERBOCKER @* 8.» 


In the Stud. Fee, $25. 
Young stock for sale. GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 
jy10,3mo 142 Monticello ave., Jersey city, N. J. 


HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB. 


GEO. W. LEAVITT, Pres., 10 Indian Square, Boston. 
J. OTIS FELLOWS, Sec., Hornellsville, N. Y. 
142 Prizes in Two Years. 


In the Stud—Champion Hornell Silk. Fee $25.00. 
We will pay express charges on bitches sent to 
him at Hornellsville, e 


IN THE STUD. 

FLASH (A.K.R. 958), champion black and tan set- 
ter dog, winner of championship, New York, May, 
1884. Is a beautiful fielder, staunch and very stylish. 
Retrieves from land or water. Will serve a few 
bitches. Fee $25. Address GEORGE R. REED, 
Dartmouth, Mass. 


Dog Collars & Furnishings 


The only exclusive manufacturers of 


Dog Locks, Dog Blankets, 
“ Leads, 5 >: i E ‘6 
“ Bells, ; . 


Soap, 
“* Brushes, 


‘6 Harness. ** Couplings. 


Send 10 cents for an illustrated catalogue. 
MEDFORD FANCY GOODS CO., 
101 Chambers Street, N. Y. 

I. BREMER, General Manager. 


The Hennel, 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY 

Bang (A.K.R. 805) out of a splendid hunting 

bitch. Price $25. GEO. D. PENNIMAN, St. Denis 
P.O., Md. augl4.1t 


OR SALE, OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR B. L. 

shotgun, Llewellin setter bitch, 2 yrs. old. For 

pete and particulars write to 8. P. OLMSTED, 
Coudersport, Pa, augl4 


OINTER PUPS FOR SALE.—EXTRA FIELD 
and bench show stock. R.T. GREENE, No. 810 
Grand street, Jersey City, N. J. augl4,1t 


URE GORDON PUPS FOR SALE, WHELPED 

July 12, out of my bitch Bessie (A.K.R. 1464). 
For pedigree, etc., address A. WEEKS, Locust 
Valley, Long Island. 


OR SALE.—CHAMPION TRAINED DOGS ON 

*coon; silent and track barkers; superior fer- 
rets; boss of all on rabbits. H. C. GRAFF, Kensing- 
ton, Ohio. aug7,2t 


EAGLE POPS, BY CHAMPION LEE, WINNER 

of 1st prize at New York in 77; 1st at St. Louis, 

°77, °78 and 2d prize in 79, and special prize of $100 
with Rosey (his ig bad best pair of beagles; 2d at 
Ann Arbor, ’80; 2d, New York, °81; out of cham- 
ion Jubet, 1st, New York, ’81 (May Belle—Rattler 
is), dam of ist in dog and 2din bitch class in 
Cleveland, 84. Price $8 each. POTTINGER DOR- 
SEY, New Market, Frederick county, Md. augi4,tf 


OR SALE.—FOX-TERRIER PUPPIES OUT OF 

prize-winners and imported stock. i ee 

ee and particulurs address E. L. B ; 
ttsfield, Mass. aug14,3t 





